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juration of elements which have hitherto proverbially been invin- I 
cible. Time and tide once waited for no man^ — now no man I 
waits for them. Of the long-bewailed tyranny of the winds, it I 
may truly be said, ' Le congres est dissous.' Science baa, at 1 
lastj ended the quarrel which since the beginning had existed 1 
between fire and water, and by the union, or belle alliance, of I 
these two furious elements, she has created that gigantic power of I 
steam which the subject at present before our mind leads U< J 
for a few moments to consider. I 

I. If the wild tribes of Lake Huron were even at this moment I 
to be told that the white man's recipe for conquering the waves of I 
the great lake before them was to take up a very small portion of I 
it and boil it — if sixty years ago Dr. Johnson had been told (ai, I 
exhausted by a hard day's literary labour, he sal ruminating at hit I 
fire-side waiting for his favourite beverage) that the tiny volume I 
of white smoke he was listlessly gazing at, as it issued from thtj I 
spout of his black iron tea-kettle, was a power competent to rft^ I 
buke the waves, and to set even the hurricane at defiance — thB 1 
red children of nature would listen to the intelligence with no I 
greater astonishment than our venerable lexicographer would hxrii I 
received it. I 

To credit such a statement, however gravely uttered, wouMt I 
have been almost impossible — for even now how many among utf M 
can scarcely bring our minds to believe it, though we see it? Ndt I 
only at its birth did the vigorous infant run alone, but, quickly I 
breaking the apron-string thai tethered it to our aide, it fled vmm 
hardly know where. Let us, therefore, for a moment endeavoillf^ 
to follow it. -M 

Those who have traversed the Pacific, as well as the great>l 
Atlantic and Indian Oceans, have ever been accustomed to ob- I 
serve a small dark line or thread which every here and there per- 1 
pendicularly connects the clouds with the waters. We need I 
scarcely say that we allude to water-spouts, which, especially m 
in fine weather, when suddenly summoned into existence, leaV»<l 
the human mind in doubt whether they are messengers descending I 
to us from heaven, or spirits rising from the vasty deep on which w» I 
sail. In addition to these symbols, whose antiquity is coeval witlL I 
creation, a modern hieroglyphic has now become one of the well- I 
known characteristics of the ocean, and on almost every portion of I 
the aqueous globe the appearance of a slight horizontal stain lA I 
the atmosphere designates, according to its colour and its form, I 
that a steamer is or has been beneath it. ' 

These vessels have not only made their way round the Cape of 

Good Hope to India, where the new power is regularly plying on 

the Ganges, but nur readers are aivare they have just successfully 

B 2 crossed 
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will, ihey knoWj almost immediately be seen, perspiring in the 
offing. 

The slRiimers which ply from England to Calais, Boulogne, 
Havre, Dieppe, Granville, St. Malo, Dublin, Bordeaux, Rotter- 
dam, Cologne, Mentz, Coblentz, Manbeim, and to the various towns 
and villages on the banks of the Rhine, perform their respective 
passages with equal punctuality ; and, especially at the latter places, 
the hurried ringing of the bell, which announces their close ap- 
proach to their respective havens, coincides very neai'ly with the 
slow striking of tbe parish clock, which in simple monosyllables 
informs the little community that the hour appointed for the 
appearance of their smoke-boat has arrived. 

With similar precision do steamers on the continent of Europe 
(which may almost be said to be girt round with a chain of thein) 
ply to Antwerp, Ostend, Hamburgh, Zwollc, Amsterdam, Saar- 
dam, Slrasburg, Kiel, Copenhagen, Lubec, Gothenburg, St. 
Petersburg, Dobberan, Stockholm, Chriatiania, Bergen, Schaff- 
hausen; — across tbe lakes of Constance, Zurich, Wallenstadt, 
Lucerne, Thun, Nencbatel, Morat, Lago Mnggiore, Como, 
Garda, &c. ; — on the Danube from Gallalz to Pest, Vienna, 
Linz and Ratisbon ; — on the Save from Belgrade to wilhi 
miles of Fiume, an Austiian sea-port on the Adriatic; from 
Drontheim to Hammerfest, far within the Polar circle, in latitude 
70° ; — from Stockholm to Upsala, Tornea, (the most nortbera< 
town in Europe) Abo, Revel, Cronstadt, &c. &e. "• 

In the Thames alone, steamers are plying in all direclionarj 
Almost ei'cry five minutes throughout the day, a coinmunicaVi 
tion is going on between Hungerford Stairs, London Bridge^ 
Blackfriars Bridge, Waterloo Bridge, Kew, Richmond, arid 
Twickenham. Below London Bridge, tbe tortuous course of 
the river is, during every day of the week, singularly designated 
by innumerable dashes of horizontal smoke; and, as the steamers 
from which they have proceeded — reckless of wind or tide, and 
with velocities proportionate to their different horse-powers- — pass 
and repass the noble Hospital where the elite of our weather- 
beaten sailors are reposing in peace, one can hardly help reflect- 
ing with what astonishment their old admiral. Nelson, if he could,; 
be conjured up among them, would gaze upon this wonderfifl 
picture of the march and progress of human reason ! 

The Irish Sea, in various directions, is traversed by sleamera;, 
and between Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, Corf^ 
Limerick, Gnlway, Donegal, Londonderry, Belfast, Isle of Man. 
Lii'erpool, Holyhead, Bristol, &c., there is a never-ceasing com- 
munication. In the inland lakes of Ireland, from Shannon Har- 
bour to Athlone, Lough Ree, Carrick, and by Ijmerick to the 
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gincs, some of which act on the high piessun^ and siiiin! un th« I 
low pressure principle. Lake Eric aloue is traversed by bctweqg:! 
forty and fifty from 200 to 700 tons register. . I 

The St. Lawrence steamers, all of which are owned by hfflffl 
Majesty's Canadian subjects, are aUo fine powerful vessels. Mf,"] 
Stevenson — from whose book we have extracted much accurati| g 
information on these subjects — found the deck of one, the Joh^ ■ 
Bull, to be 210 feet in length. In this vessel be passed fr<a{|l 
Quebec to Montreal, a distance of 180 miles, in forty hours, again^^ 
El current averaging three miles an hour. Upon this occasion t^ I 
John Bull had a ilcct of five vessels in tow — one drawing 13|^ I 
another lOj, two 9, and one 7 feet of water; and it is not u^ 1 
common to see a steamer, with 1300 or 1^00 passengers, tuwinf ■ 
(or, as it is termed, tugging) through the Scylla and Charybdy I 
difGculties of the St. Lawrence, six of such vessels, against tly J 
current of a river which is supposed annually to discharge inl^ I 
the sea 4,277.S80 millions of tons of water ! .■ I 

In the various modes of water- conveyance to which the trat I 
veller on this glohe is subjected, there is perhaps no one mortf . I 
curious than that of descending one of the great rapids of Ame^ I 
rica, in a small bark canoe, under the command, as is customary^ I 
of two Indians J and the ansiety to witness this E|iectacle is peN I 
haps not at all disagreeably spiced by that still, warning voice 0^1 
reason which gravely admonishes the traveller that his underi 1 
taking, interesting as it may be, is not altogether divested of I 
danger. I 

Besides the rocks, shoals, and snags which are to be avoided, 1 
unceasing attention must be given to the innumerable logs o^ I 
hewn timber, which, hanng been wafted by the lumberers to th^ 1 
commencement of the rapid, are then left to he hurried for cigti| I 
or nine miles towards their market — sometimes separately, some- I 
times hustling each other, sometimes floundering, and sometime^, 1 
if anything Irritates or obstructs their passage, rearing up in tl;g I 
water until they almost reel over. As soon as a berth or cleav 1 
place is obser^'ed between these masses of floating timber, th^ J 
elder Indian, who is seated at the head of the canoe, his younga| I 
comrade being at the stern, and the passenger in the middle^ I 
calmly lets go hia hold of the bank, and the two Indians, eac^ I 
furnished with a single paddle, immediately standing up, tbf) 1 
frail band-box which contains them indolently floats until i^ 1 
reaches the edge or crest of the rapid— which is no sooner passed, I 
than the truth rushes upon the mind of the traveller that al^ J 
})ossibility of stopping has ceased, and that this ' bubble -bubbl«. 1 
toil and trouble' must continue until the eight or nine miles ^1 
the rapids shall be passed. ,; 1 
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■'tranquil as ever, yet the musculiir exertion be malces to all 

tbia passage nill not, it is saitl, easily be forgotten by any 
senger whose fortune it has ever been to observe it. As ; 
is the declivity of the rapids has ended, the water inatantiv 
comes tranquil, the Indians sit down in the caiiuc, and, oil 
reaching' the shore, one of them carries it on his shoulders durliaf < 
the remainder of the day. ' 

It would, of com-se, be impossible for any vessel to ascend t( 
torrent similar to that down which, by a digression not uncommoil 
to the traveller in America, our readers have just unespectedljf 
been precipitated; yet on the St. Lawrence it is not unusual to 
Bce a steamer climb a rapid of very considerable violence. Front 
the deck of a vessel in this situation, it is very curious to deter- 
mine, by the relative bearing of fised objects on shore, the slon' 
but sure conquest which the power of steam makes over the 
two elements of wind and water, both of which are occasionally 
seen combining to oppose its progress. In places where the c\xd 
rent is the stroDg;est, the ascent for a time is almost imperceptible^ 
every moment it is expected that the engine will be beatetff 
and that the vigorous strength of the steam will be exha^nsted hf. 
the untiring force of its adversaries ; but no — the hot water in nik 
long run beats the cold — the fire conquers the wind — and, thoii^S 
the liquid element is continuously slipping from underneath th< 
vessel, and though the air in close column is unceasingly charging 
to oppose it, yet — ' at spes infracta' — in spite of all these difficulties 
the steamer triumphantly reaches the summit of the rapids, and[ 
then merrily glides forward on its course. i * 

Until last year's disturbances in the Canadas it had been con*^ 
sidercd impracticable for steamers to navigate the great lakes of 
America in winter. The lakes Huron and Ontario, from thetf 
immense depth, are never frozen over ; but at that season they 
are subject to sudden and most violent gales of wind; and morfr* 
over, as soon as all the rivers, harbours, and bays are frozen hard 
enough to bear the passage even of artillery, no haven is left ni- 
which a vessel can seek refuge from the storm. The coast, 
which, generally speaking, is in summer of easy access, becomes 
gradually incrusted with ice ; against this biirrier the waves break, 
and, as the water is no sooner motionless than it freezes, the whole 
beEu:h gradually becomes a reef of rocky ice of a most forbiddii 
and inhospitable appearance. Notwithstanding these disadvaai 
lages, the steamers of Upper Canada contrived last winter 
navigate the lake until the -J-th of February, when, after a. shorik 
refit, they again went out, and ]»atienlly continued their servic«4 
until ' the sun strengthened and the days lengthened ;' in short; 
until, their American invaders having been cyerywhere repulsed; 
warm peaceful weather arrived. Nothing, 
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^^Huis, it may easily be imagined that there must have been Eom^ 7 I 
^^^Elg very appalling, even in a calm winter's night-passage, (as ^hQ-' ■ 
^^^Rembers of various sizes slowly descended from the invisible top S 
^^^pbe funnel, till, on rcacliing the water, they suddenly vanished) i^' I 
HVWecting that the British steamer was a solitary vessel on th^l 
^fiuce. In heavy weather, however, these suggestions were un* 1 
9 potiecd, the whole attention of the crew beii^ occupied in search^ 1 
K. iQg through the utter darkness for the friendly red shore-lighj^ I 
B which no vessel but one under the providential protection of steai^' I 
■ could have ventured to approach. As a striking contrast to thif. I 
K scene, let us view the following description of a passage up thg I 
i Ganges : — I 

P ' We have been steaming up the Ganges for about eight days, and wi^ I 
have seventeen more before us. Fancy a set of people belonging ta I 
the most civilised nation in the world, surrounded by European luxurie^ 1 
and machinery, living in a little world of itself, which, with its crew of 1 

* inhabitants, ia whizzing along in the torrid zone, for upwards of 600r I 

* miles through a perfectly uninhabited country— sometimes traversing i I 

* river twice or three times as broad as the Rhine, and sometimes stealing I 
: along a creek so narrow that the thick bamboo jungle overhung oS I 

both sides of the deck. This tract (the Sunderbund) we have honevev. I 
passed, and we are now acufBing up the broad rapid Ganges. Th^' 1 
country on each side is cultivated, but as flat as a table, while thf I 
banks are constaully crowded with the natives, who rush out to see fAf J 
Jire-ship pass.' 1 

On salt water as well as on fresh — reeking and fumin^fl 
under the Line, as well as freezing in Canada — on crowdcj'l 
rivers, as welt as on those whose shores ore desolate — on larg|(,l 
streams as well as on small ones — iu bays, harbours, frithilf 1 
estuaries, channels — on the smalt lakes of Ireland, Scotland, an4 i 
Switzerland — on the large ones in America — on the Hed Sea— p j 
on the Black Sea — <hi the Mediterranean — on the Baltic — in j 
fair weather, in foul weather — in a calm as well as in a hurri* 1 
cane^ — -with the current, or against it, — this power, when teste^^ j 
- has most successfully answered the great purpose for which i| 1 
was beneficently created; and it is impossible to reflect on tl\9 J 
thousands of human beings who at this moment are being trau^f 'I 
ported by it ; it is impossible to summon before the imaginatus} I 
the various steamers, large and small, which in all directions, i^ I 
spite of wind and weather, are going straight as arrows to thqiT- j 
targets — without feeling most deeply that after all there is nothing;, 1 
new in the discovery that ■ the spirit of God moves upon the foot 1 
vf the walern: | 

II. Although the power of steam has not, geographicaUjFrJ 

speaking, made the same extensive progress on land as on th^ I 

aqueous surface of the globe, yet in science it has established ^1 

^^^ simple's 
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vitli tbat of n horse, llie o)m]mrison is curious. Wit^J 
sufEriciit coals and water in liis manner, which, it must be 
served, whenever he travels he takes with him, he can, if the ngfa 
gregate of his day's work be considered, carry every day for I 
Bules, at the rate of sixteen mites an hour, the weight of an armjrj 
of 21,504 men, of 10 stone JO lbs. each; whereas a good honJ 
could not, at the same pace, and for the same distance, continajfd 
to carry every day more than one such man. For a distance 
eighty miles he can carry the weight of '2G88 men at a rate (si.vtet 
miles an hour) that neither the bare, the antelope, nor then 
horse could keep up with him. No journey ever tires him ; he if J 
never heard to grujiible or hiss but ftir want of work ; the faster h^ I 
goes the more ravenously he feeds ; and for two years he can tbui<l 
travel without medicine or surgery. It requires, however, aboitlifl 
SOCHJ/. a-year to support him. We might to these observation! 
add the graver reflection, thai, as by the invention of the teiejt^ 
scope man has extended his vision beyond that of the eagle, 
by the invention of the locomotive engine has he now surpassed. I 
in speed every quadruped on the globe ; we will, however, dcta^ I 
the engine no longer, but for a few moments will, with ouf I 
readers, accompany the train with which it has now started. 

On recovering from the confusion consequent on passin 
rapidly through the air, one wf the most pleasing novelties 
first attract the attention of the traveller, as seatetl in his elbow- ' 
chair he joyously skims across the green fields of Harrow, i 
see the horses grazing at liberty, in rich pasture ; for it reminds 
him that the power of steam lias at last emancipated those noble 
quadrupeds from the toilsome duties which, in the service of our 
mails and coaches they have so long and so gallantly undergone^ M 
and that thus, for the first time in his life, he is travelling on land^ 
without the slightest infliction of animal suffering. 

Although everybody comprehends perfectly well in theory I 
what moving in a carriage at the rate, occasionally, nf twenty-fouif 1 
or thirty miles an hour means, yet, until a person has performe4 1 
it on a railroad, he can scarcely conceive the sensation he 
perienccs in practically finding every hour that he is gliding p 

some place which in ordinary travelling he would scarcely hal 

reached under three or perhaps four hours' labour. The dat- 
ing at full steam-speed into the small black orifices of the 
tunnels — the midnight darkness that prevails there — the flashes 
of light which occasionally denote the air-shafts — the sudden 
return to the joyous sunshine of this world — the figures of the 
company's green servants, who, as the train whisks past them, 
stand nil in the same attitude, motionless as statues, with white 
s {the emblem nf safety) in their extended right hands — the 
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gerous ihan a stage or mail roacb, because its centre of gravity 
when empty, is low instead of tiigh ; because its passengers 
low instead uf bigh, inside and not ontside — because its axlejK.I 
receiving no jerks, are less liable to break — and consequendj I 
because altogether it is less liable to overset. 

As regards the third of these dangers, we conceive there cut J 
he no doubt whatever that, cisfeTii paribus, a locomotive enginj [ 
must be less dangerous than four horses, because it is not liable ' 
to run away, tumble down, or shy at strange objects or noises — 
because it has no vice m it — because it is not, like a horse, retained 
and guided by numberless straps and buckles, the breaking of 
any one of which would make it take fright. And, lastly, be- 
cause by the opening of a valve its restless enterprising spirit c 
at anv moment be turned adrift, leaving nothing behind it but A 1 
dull, harmless, empty copper- vessel. 

It is true that it is possible for the boiler to explode, yet, as t&S 1 
safety-valve is the line of least resistance, that accident with mH* I 
thematical certainty can be so easily provided against, that it ii J 
not now apprehended ; and even if, contrary to philosophical eil'j 
Cnlations, it should happen, the sudden annihilation of the loctifl 
motive power would injure scarcely any but those firemen 8# j 
engineers answerable to the public for their neglect which li 
occasioned the misfortune, while to the great bulk of the pnssenil 
gers it would create no inconvenience except a gradual halt of tb6 I 
train. 

With respect to the fourth of these dangers, it must be admitted J 
that both the speed and the weight of a railway-train are infinitdtf 1 
greater than the momentum of a mail or stage-coach; yet if tmfl 
latter, in case of serious accidents, be sufficient to cause the dea^ ■ 
of the passengers, it might be suggested that the former can do nd 1 
more, just as it is practically argued by old soldiers, when they | 
rebuke recruits for dreading artillery, that a musket-ball kills ft J 
man as dead eis a cannon-shut. If a railway-train at full speed J 
were to run against the solid brick-work of the tunnel, or to go I 
over one nf the steep embankments, the effect would mechanicallyJ 
be infinitely greater, but perhaps not more fatal to the passengonL J 
than if the mail at its common pace were to do the same r — besid^f 
which it must always be remembered that, though the stage maj^l 
profess to travel at the safe lukewarm pace of eight miles a 
yet any accident suddenly accelerates or boils up its speed to thot J 
of the railroad, under which circumstances the carriage is ungoi f 
vemable. In going down hill, if a link of the pole-cbains break— A. I 
if the reins snap — or if the tongue of a little buckle bends, th» J 
scared cattle run away — and it is this catastrophe, it is the latent I 
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Our readers have now, we conceive, sufficient data to enablA ■ 
them to foiin their own conclusions on the comparative dange^;! 
between railroad and highroad travelling; and as our i 
dtate object is to denote the progress which the power of stcain^l 
on railways has made in our own country, as well as the mira-;a 
culous safety with which it has transported, at a velocity hitherto ■! 
unknown to mankind, so many millions of passengers, we wiltn 
extract the following remarkable statements from the SecondSf 
Report of the Railway Commissioners for Ireland : — 

'The degree to which intercourse is not merely promoted, but actuall**! 
created by the facility of accompliahing it, could be scarcely credited, -I 
but for tlie numerous and, authentic examples which estflbhsh the fd.ct.M 
The omnibus traffic, of modem introduction, between difterent parts ofT 
Loudon and its principal suburbs, is a familiar instance which imma^ J 
diately suggests itself. There is a constant succession of those con«9| 
veyaucea, to and fro, through all the leading avenues and streets of thej 
metropolis, and their number is increasing daily ; yet, in addition t 
these frequent means of transfer from east to west, small steamers arft^ 
continually plying between Westminster Bridge, Hungeribrd Market^rP 
Dyer's Wharf, and the Surrey side of London Bridge — by which manjt'J 
thousand persona are withdrawn every day from the omnibus IraflSc;' I 
while below London Bridge the number of pnasengers, by steam -vesselBi j 
down the ThameE— also an introduction of recent date — amounts t« '] 
several millions in the year. 
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t^Hie only existing railroad in Ireland is but six miles in length. 
The Commissioners report of it as follows : — 

* The Dublin and Kingstown railway has been in operation for three 
_ SarB only. The prices arc not luwer than those of the ordinary road 
conveyances; and the line heing a very short one, no considerable 
saving is effected in point of time ; yet it has more traffic than ever was 
known to be ou the high road, while the latter is still frequented to a 
great extent, with carriages, horses, and foot paasengerB. The owners 
of bacloiey cars, who had derived all their support from the intercourse 
between Dublin and Kingstown, and feared that they would be thrown 
out of bread by the railway, have actually experienced an improvement 
in their business — not all, indeed, being employed upon the same line 
M before — but finding the deficit amply made up by calls to places not 
directly in the line of railway, and in journeys and escurBiona to and 
irom its several stations.' — p, 69. 

'From the opening of the railway, on the 17 th December, 1834, to 
the Ist of March, 1836— a period of one year and seventy-three days — 
there were 31,890 single journeys by trains, each trip 5g- railea. The 
total number of passengers conveyed was 1,237,800.' — p. 103. 

The Commissioners give the following account of the success 
of the Great Belgian Railway : — 

'The number of persons who iiaually passed by the road between 
Brussels and Antwerp was 75,000 in the year; but since the railroad 
has been opened from the former place to Malines, it has increased to 
500,000 ; and since it was carried all through to Antwerp, the number 
has exceeded a million. The opening of a branch from Malinea to 
Termoude appeaiato have added 200,000 to the latter number: so that 
the passenger traffic of that railroad, superseding a road traffic of only 
15,000 persons, now amounts to 1,200,000, '—p. 87. 

In France, the railway from Paris to St. Germains, and a 
small portion of that which runs from Lyons to St. Etienne, are 
the only roads on which locomotive engines have been established. 
Respecting the latter, we possess no account of its traffic ; but as 
regards the former, it has been stated that the number of passen- 
gers who lately went on a Sunday by the railroad from Paris to 
St. Cloud, according to the returns of the octroi officers, amounted 
to 13,955 ; and of those to St. Germains, 9630. Those who 
Stopped at the intermediate stations being added, it appears that 
the total number of persons conveyed by the two branches may 
be calculated at 24,000 within twenty-four hours ! 

In the United States of America, the locomotive power of 
steam on land has to a very great extent been ingeniously adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances which characterise that intelligent 
people, and that flourishing portion of the globe, 

The intense cold in winter of the northern districts of the 
P United States — its splitting effect upon stone imbedded in the 
c 2 ground — 
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From the late accounts published by Mr. David Stephenson, 
it appears that there are already completed and in full operation 
in the United States fifty-seven railways, (on which the usual rate 
of travelling is fifteen miles an hour,) whose aggregate length 
exceeds I6OO miles, and that thirty- three others are in progress, 
which when completed will amount to 2800 miles. Besides 
these, there have been incorporated more than 150 railway com- 
panies, many of which will very shortly be in action. 

The commissioners annex to their Report the following state- 
ment of the traffic on the Hudson and Mohawk Railroad, for the 
years 1833 and 1834:— 

1833, passengers departing from Albany • , , 59,599 
„ ditto from Schenectady . . 56,155 

115,754 

1834, passengers departing from Albany . . , 78, 188 
^, ditto from Schenectady . . 65,290 

143,478 
Increase . . . . • 27,724. 

The enormous number of passengers who in Europe and 
America have, in consequence of the increased facility in con- 
veyance, been transported by railways, when viewed in the aggre- 
gate, is perfectly astonishing. The second report of the Railway 
Commissioners for Ireland contains, besides the quotations we have 
inserted, some very valuable information on the subject. 

Although, as we have already admitted, the locomotive power 
of steam has not made so extensive a progress on the terrestrial 
as on the aqueous surface of the globe, our readers will neverthe- 
less have remarked that wherever the railroad has been tried, the 
experiment, in point of science, has been eminently successful. 
In France, as well as in Belgium, in Prussia, in England, Ire- 
land, and America, in climates dry, humid, extremely hot, as 
well as extremely cold, whether constructed on stone blocks or 
wooden sleepers, on a permanent or on a temporary plan, the 
career of the locomotive engine has been triumphant; and with 
these unquestioned facts before the mind, if the railroad be consi- 
dered in conjunction with its twin brother the steamer, it is im- 
possible to deny the awful truth that a new gigantic power has 
been created by which the human family will, whether for good or 
evil, henceforward be made to mingle together with a facility, and 
to migrate with a velocity, which it may truly be said it had never 
entered into the heart of our ancestors to imagine or conceive. 

III. What will be the ultimate result? — What will be the ad- 
vantages and disadva|it2^es to mankind of this new power, we 

submit 
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^^eld would be found not only where it always was> but as large 
^s ever it was ! 

This magic process would be as applicable to all other coun- 
"Iries as to our own. In Germany, for instance, where from time 
out of mind, men as well as mile-posts have been reared up under 
the idea that a league and an hour are synonymous,* if railroads at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour were suddenly to be established, 
the small family of one-hour (tint sitwxitit) men, who now Uve not 
exceeding sixty minutes from their metropolis, or from any great 
city, or from one another, would suddenly be fraternally increased 
by the two-hour, three-hour, and four-hour men, with whom pre- 
viously they had been but very distantly connected; in short, 
circles being to each other as the squares of their diameters, 
the one-hour area would, as a hen gathers her chickens, collect 
within its circumference all the men and all the mile-posts of 
sixteen times its original space. 

While this Birnham-wood-coming-to-Dunsinane process was 
gradually congregating the population of each particular country 
on earth into a national family, our steamers, by the same process, 
would utiite into one huge society all the nations of the globe. 

Since the brown leaves, now rustling on the ground, burst 
into verdant existence, we have seen the power of steam sud- 
denly dry up the great Atlantic ocean to less than half its 
breadth, and thus, to 'the British as well as to the American 
merchant, who for the advantage of communicating with each 
other have hitherto paid to Neptune his customary charge of 
thirty-five days' passage. Science has proclaimed, ^ For thirty* 
five, write sixteen /' Our communication with India has received 
the same blessing. The Indian ocean is not only infinitely smaller 
than it used to be, but the Indian mail, under the guidance of 
steam, has been granted almost a miraculous passage through the 
waters of the Red Sea. The Mediterranean, which is now only 
a week from us, has before our eyes shrunk into a lake ; our 
British and Irish channels are scarcely broader than the old Frith 
of Forth: the Rhine, the Danube, the Thames, the Medway, 
the Severn, the Shannon, the Hudson, the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
the Ganges, &c., have contracted their streams to infinitely less 
than half their lengths and breadths, and the great lakes of the 
world are rapidly drpng into ponds ! 

The ideas which rush into the mind when it attempts to con- 
template this astonishing congregation of the human race, are so 
vast and overpowering, that it is almost impossible to think of 

* In ^me paits of Germany distances are expressed by the number of pipes 
which it has invariably taken men to smoke in going from place to place, — thus the 
midwife is said to live Hwo pipes off,' the doetor * three pipes/ and so on. 
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Gazette that — (the shares having been successfully transferred to 
the poor widow and the orphan) — the speculations one after 
another had foundered upon the rocks. 

Again^ from the United States of America how many of our 
travellers^ one after another, have returned to us heavily laden 
with the important intelligence that the great republican experi- 
ment which has been trying there has already turned out a com- 
plete failure ! 

Although democratic institutions answered more admirably in 
America, so long as all men there were, as they professed to be, 
really equal, yet, so soon as they became not equal, or in other 
words, as soon as industry, intelligence, and honesty, by amassing 
and bequeathing hard-earned wealth, divided society into the 
same two very unequal compartments, which are indigenous to 
every country on the globe, namely, the small portion who have 
made their fortunes, and the very large portion who have their 
fortunes to make, it was discovered that the fine- sounding theory 
of the ' rights of philosophers ' was practically incompatible with 
good government, the real definition of which is the art or mystery 
of protecting the honestly earned property of the few from the 
rapacious plunder of the many. 

Although men of property and intelligence, in the great cities 
of the United States, do not dare openly to utter a word of com- 
plaint against their t3n:annical masters, the people, (a considerable 
proportion of whom in New York are our hard-hitting Irish la- 
bourers,) yet in talking of the said ' people ' they do not hesitate 
in private to acknowledge to any intelligent English traveller that 
they are afraid publicly either to write their sentiments or to speak 
their mind — that their property is insecure — that they cannot 
luxuriously spend it as they like, or bequeath it in any way con- 
trary to the mode approved of by * the people ;' for though their 
bequest might be perfectly legal, yet, that the jury would be sure 
to overrule it, as has been customary in such cases, by a verdict 

of ^ INSANITY ! ' 

SufiTering under this tyranny it is quite easy to perceive that 
they look with secret admiration and envy on those noble British 
institutions which openly protect the property of the few from the 
Briarean fingers of the many, by boldly promulgating that the 
revered laws of the land are stronger than either the passions or 
the will of the people. They see that under this system no man 
in England is afraid to write or speak his mind — that property 
may be spent or bequeathed as its owner chooses — that neither 
the British judge nor the British jury fear anything but the guilt 
of injustice — that, strange to say, the bowie knife is unknown 
throughout the British empire — and, after all, that if this admir- 
able 
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political inconsistency^ amounting almost to insanity^ done every* 
thing in our power to entice the British population of our North 
American colonies ingeniously to furnish us with anything like the 
shadow of an excuse for declaring that concessions to democracy 
in America are unavoidable^ and that ^ a« liberal men ' we ought 
not to withhold them ? Under this infatuation^ have we not pulled 
down^ one after another, every public servant who in any of these 
colonies has dared to stand against our suicidal policy ? Have we 
not driven the loyal British population of the Canadas to despair, 
and almost to desperation, by the cruel systematic preferment 
above them of notorious traitors ? 

By plain honest men, can language be concocted stronger than 
the following extract from the last two printed reports of the 
Legislative Council and of the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada on this subject? — 

* Let any one,* it is indignantly observed by these brave loyal senators, 
* who will submit to the disgusting drudgery, read through the ninety- 
two resolutions passed by the Assembly of Lower Canada ; let him then 
consider that the known and avowed author of these resolutions was 
taken from the Assembly by my Lord Gosford, and placed, reeking, upon 
the bench of the highest court in the colony — there to administer justice 
in the name of the King of England ; let him then imagine some one of 
the many poor deluded wretches who have been lately taken in arms 
against their sovereign, brought before this judge to answer for the 
treason ; — Why should he not say boldly to the author of the ninety-two 
resolutions, " Show me what I have done that you did not incite and 
AnvisB and encourage me to do? If I am guilty of treason — a crime 
in which all that are concerned are principals — how can you be less 
sOy who urged me to the act .?" ' 

And, lastly, after this solemn appeal had been made to her 
Majesty and to her Majesty's Government, and to both Houses of 
the Imperial Parliament, was it not astonishing — ^was it not heart- 
breaking — and, in sorrow rather than in anger, we add, was it not 
degrading to the British name that when the eyes of the civilised 
world were fixed upon us, my Lord Durham should be sent from 
the mother-country to the Canadas, with orders to continue to be, in 
spite of this unanswerable language, what is called liberal ? And' 
that, accordingly, under these fatal orders, his lordship, instead 
of placing himself at once at the head of those who last winter 
with arms in their hands gallantly maintauied in practice the. 
loyal theory of their whole lives — ^instead of openly discounte- 
nancing the rebel faction who had barbarously murdered Colonel 
Moodie and Lieutenant Weir — ^instead of announcing in calm 
dignified language the Queen's disapprobation at the conduct of 
our American allies for having in their attack on her Majesty's 
island of Point Pel^e shot down thirty of our gallant soldiefs of. 

the 
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\ the almost avowod object of promulgating lo the Nnrtli 
ncncan colonips that Lor Majesty's representative belonged to 
rparty, and that, ns Nnpoleon said of the Bourbons, ' lis n'ont 
Pl-appris et tout oubHe,' so the poHcy of the mother -co untiy 
""inued to deem it ' liberal^ to see no distinction whatever 



'een the loyal, the disloyal, and our perfidious foreign i 
— TBders? 

"~ His lordship then made hia brief summer's tour amidst the 
' ' ~ i brave and loyal people, and the hour of his 

tden retirement having; arrived, he boldly censured the judicial 
idlict of all former rulers, and then frankly acknowledged to 

fe free population of our North American colonies, that though 
lie had only seen the summer-side of the Canadas, he was en- 
abled to declare fjusl as the Railway Commissioners had simul- 
laneously declared to her Majesty respecting Ireland) that when 
ho left London he knew but little of the subject of hia mission, 
and that the people in England knew still less ! 

The reason why my Lord Durham, when he left England, 
• knew but little of our North American colonies, '^the reason 
why his Lordship feared to select as his council men distinguished 
not only for stanch, well-tried attachment to the British con- 
stitution, but for unalterable hatred of Republican institutions, — 
the reason why his lordship (like the good-natured man in the 
fable, who endeavoured to please everybody) publicly fed our 
American assailants with warm, savoury soup, — and finally, the 
reasons why people in England, at this moment, ' know still less ' 
of our colonies than even Lord Durham did on landing at Quebec, 
are the identical reasons we have already given for our national 
ignorance of the fatal results of democracy as they arc already 
Btaringly esemplified in the United States. 

The facts are too heavy for individuals to bring across the 
waves of the Atlantic, and, as in certain trials, the testimony of the 
single ivitness is insufficient for conviction. 

Under these appalling circumstances, if it be asked by what 
means, under Heaven, then, can these real truths be imported to 
this country, we unhesitatingly reply — by the magic power of 
steam ! The communication it has lately opened with America 
will, undoubtedly, dissipate the ignorance which my Lord Durham 
has si> manfully acknowledged, and our farmers, yeomen, manu- 
facturers — all our fellow subjects who by honesty and industry 
have amassed little fortunes — will (thanks to the Great Western, 
the Royal William, and the British Queen!) soon perceive 
that there is nothing really ' liheTal ' in being bullied by our 
farm -servants, labourers, and mechanics — in short, they will bo 
biouglit into contact wiih republican institutions, and then judge 

for 
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usure commilted to their charge, must, it is forpseen, be soon 
f aside. Our immense stage systein, with^ll its conches, 

■ Coachmen, horses, and horselcecpers, is nearly also on ils last Ipga. 

■ Our posting system, with its expensive hotels, built at convenient 
' deeping- pi aces by enterprising people for the comfort and luxury 
■■ of travellers, pnst-houses, post-horses, and postilions, is, we ap- 

■ prehend, in nearly equal danger. Our public roads, as well as our 
: private roads, have scarcely, at an enormous expense, been brought 
_ to a stale of perfection, when it is notified to us that the M'Adam 

system has been supplanted by a new power which, by attraction, 
is to leave it deserted. It is estimated that there are about 
SO.OOO commercial travellers — this intelligent body of men will 
be considerably injured. The communication from London tft^a 
Leith and Aberdeen by smacks, which, at great expense, ha^V 
been fitted up for public conveyance, is already superseded b]^ J 
the power of steam ; and those noble American packets, so beai^fl 
tifulty built, so liberally provided, and so ably navigated, are no^pl 
about to make way for steamers, in the building of wliich tlMft' 
Bristol, Liverpool, and New York merchants are all emulously 
combining against the 'old liner,' that faithful and veteran ser- 
vant who has bithcrlo in all weathers transacted their business 
with credit and success. 

IV. We will now proceed to endeavour to apply the whole 
of the foregoing general observations on the power, progress, and 
probable effects of steam, to a useful and practical result. 

Civilization has never been granted an opportunity of suddenly 
making such an immense step, or rather such an incalculable 
stride as is now offered ; but it is humiliating to reflect how little 
apprehension we have shoivn for the heavenly gift which has been 
imparted to us — how strongly our conduct respecting it exempli- 
iies the observation, 'Nescis, mi fili, quantula sapientia guber- 
natuv mundus ! ' 

lu private life a man would be considered almost insane who 
should begin to build fur himself a house before he had settled 
upon its plan, but we have scarcely become acquainted with the 
locomotive power of steam on land, than we have at once jumped 
upon its bare back, riding it roughshod in all directions before 
the breadth of the rails has been determined, or before ive have 
settled, or even considered, upon what scientific principles these 
immense new works ought to be constructed. 

In order to form some sort of notion of the responsibility which 
we are thus taking on us, let us for a moment, by multiplying the 
work in a single railroad by the number which are to be con- 
structed, roughly estimate the quantum of expense which either 
has been or is about to be incuiTed. Mr, David Stevenson says — 
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thirty-four hundredths wide, it will be found that these pence laid toge- 
ther so that they all touch would more than form a continuous band 
round the earth at the equator. 

* As a third mode of viewing the magnitude of this work, let us take 
the circumference of the earth in round numbers at one hundred and 
thirty million feet. Then, as there are about four hundred million cubic 
feet of earth to be moved in the Railway, we see that this quantity of 
material alone, without looking to any thing else, would, if spread in a 
band one foot high and one foot broad, more than three times encom- 
pass the earth at the equator.' 

We have lying before us descriptions more or less inflated of 
the Liverpool and Birmingham, of the Great Western, of the 
Brussels and Antwerp railways, &c. &c. &c., but the two sketches 
we have just given will probably be deemed sufiicient as multi- 
plicands, and with these before the reader we will proceed to show 
by what immense figures they are about to be multiplied. 

In the United States we have already stated that there were, 
in the year 1837> no less than fifty-seven railways completed and 
in full operation, whose aggregate length amounted to upward* 
of 1600 miles; that thirty-three railways were in progress which, 
when completed, would amount to 2800 miles; and that, in 
addition to this, upwards of 150 railway companies had been in- 
corporated. 

In Great Britain, the Irish Railway Commissioners state that 
the amount of capital authorised to be raised for making rail- 
ways, under acts passed in 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, was 
29,000,000Z. The estimate for those for which bills were 
petitioned in 183 7, was very near 31,000,000^ In France, the 
government, on the I5th of February, 1838, proposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies bills for a general system of railroads, 
which was to extend in aggregate length to the enormous dis- 
tancfB of 1100 leagues of railway, without reckoning the branch 
roads. The estimated expense mounted to 40,000,OOOZ. ster- 
ling ; the railways to be constructed on the English system — as 
adopted on the lines from Liverpool to Manchester ; Birming- 
ham to Manchester ; London to Birmingham ; and the Great 
Western Railway. In Belgium, it is proposed to throw a net- 
work of railroads over the whole surface of the country, and vast 
projects are in contemplation in Holland, Prussia, and in various 
other countries in Europe. 

In this enormous new undertaking, which is to compress the 
Tvorld quite as much as by a novel application of power we 
compress our hay and cotton for exportation, it cannot, we con- 
ceive, be denied that the British nation, whether for good or for 
evil, is pre-eminently leading the. way. 

We do not mean, by this observation, to withhold from the 
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HMitudlnally nlmost at riglit angles in that. ' It would he a gooil 
^B|ng,' argues one company of spcculalors before the legislature, 
^K) grant ua a railroad here ;' — ' It would be a very fine thing, 
^Hweed,' argues anolbci' sclf-intcrcsted body of engineers and 
^Borneys, ' to give us one there :' — the prayers of both are con- 
^^ped! And thus have monopolies been granted for ever to 
^HSerent inexperienced joint-stock, Kig-zag companies, who, strange 
^Ksay, are to settle at what hours the British public is to travel — 
^K^what rale it is to travel — and, up to a certain point, at what 
^■^ce it is to travel ! 

^K The details have been as Utile regarded as the outline or build- 
^B|;-plan. The width between the rails of one of our railroads is 
^B))r feet eight inches and a half; of another, five feet; uf another, 
^Bar feet six inches: of another, six feet; and of another. Seven 
^Kat. In the line from London to Liverpool, the space between 
^■le double scls of rails is four feet eight inches and a half for 
^■to Liverpool and Manchester Company, and six feet for the rest 
^B, the distance belonging to the other two brother companies. 
HEpiin, the driWng wheels of the engines of one company arc 
^^nr feet, of another four feet six inches, of another five feet, of 
^^H>ther six, of another seven, and ten feet in diameter. In 
^Bort, village lawyers, country surveyors, and speculators of all 
^Ewcriptiuns, who knew hut Utile of the great principles upon 
^B&ich railroads should be constructed, have appeared before the 
^■Kislature, who knew less, to advocate the interest of the public, 
^no, taken collectively, absolutely knew nothing at all on the 
Hptject. 

^K That the blind have thus, not only in Europe but in America, 
Ipeen led by the blind will appear from the following statement : — 
On the 8th of May, JS37, the French government brought 
forward sis bills for six railroads, whose united length amounted 
to two hundred and thirty leagues, all planned on the most dif- 
ferent and inconsistent principles; and, on the 1 5th of Feb- 
ruary, 1838, a general system was proposed, copying the British. 
In Belgium various projects are in embryo. In the United 
States, Mr. Stevenson says that no two railroads are constructed 
alike. The fish-bellied rails of some, weighing forty pounds per 
lineal yard, rest upon cast-iron chairs weighing sisteen pounds 
each; in others, plate-rails of malleable iron, two and a half 
inches broad and half an inch thick, are fixed, by iron spikes, to 
wooden rafters which rest upon wooden sleepers ; in others, a 
plate-rail is spiked down to treenails of oak or locust-wood driven 
j|ito jumper -holes bored in the stone curb ; in others, longitudinal 
Joden runners, one foot in breadth and from three to four inches 
^thickness, are embedded in broken stone or gravel — on these 
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railway IS to fork into two directions^ — the one through CaSlle- 
blany and Armagh to Belfast, the other through Kells, Virgiilial, 
and Cavan, to Enniskillen. 

2. The commissioners consider that a uniform breadth should 
exist between the rails of the railway lines in Ireland, and thfey 
recommend that this breadth be six feet two inches. 

The commissioners state as their dJ)inion that if the utmost 
economy be observed — that if no unnecessary expense be admitted 
for the mere attainment of an ideal perfection — that if single lines 
of way be adopted till increased traffic shall call for increased 
accommodation — that if provision be made by the legislature for 
reducing the great expense hitherto commonly incurred in ob 
taining railway bills — and if some legislative enactment be prd- 
vided granting only a just and reasonable compensation to ihb 
Irish proprietors, in Ireland 10,000?, or 12,000?. a mile may 
be generally made to cover all the charges of construction and 
appointments on the two lines they have recommended. 

The commissioners estimate that, under these circumstances, 
the main trtmk line from Dublin to Cork would give a divi^ 
dend of from 4'82 per cent, to 5*18 per cent. ; that the Kilkenny 
branch of twenty-six miles and a half would give a dividend of only 
two per cent. ; that the LimericJc branch of thirty-five miles and a 
half would give only ^^ per cent. — Total dividend of the main 
trunk line and of these two branches 3| per cent. — Ditto of the 
Waterford and Limerick branch 3*8 per cent. 

As regards the great north line the commissioners estimate 
that the dividend would be on an average about 4*75 per cent. 

3. The commissioners consider that, under present circum- 
stances, Cork will answer every purpose for which a winter-port 
can be refc[uired to promote a steam-communication with America ; 
and, with this object in view, they recommend most strongly that 
every encouragement be given to the completion of the lines of 
railway from Dublin to Cork, on the best system, and under such 
arrangements as shall prevent private or partial interests from 
having a power to check a perfect co-operation between these 
means of transport and the most improved and rapid railway and 
packet communication between London and Dublin. 

4. The commissioners calculate, that if from the Birmingham 
and Liverpool a branch railroad was to be established to Holy- 
head or to Forth Dyllaen, the mails might be conveyed from the 
London post-office to that of Dublin in eighteen hours — allow- 
ing one half-hour from the post-office in London to starting on 
railway ; twenty- seven miles per hour for the railway ; thirty 
minutes for embarkation ; ten miles an hour for steam-boat 
voyage ; thirty minutes from Irish port to Dublin, including land- 
ing— 
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The commissioners, nfter pxposing several of ihe serious errors 
which have been committed, as regards the privileges granted to 
railroad companies in Eng-land, conclude their report as follows : — 

' It might be well to look to the proceedings of other countries, in 
reference to this important matter. In France the main lines have been 
laid out under the immediate direction of the Government, and the con- 
ditions made knonu, on which private companies will be empowered to 
construct and work them. America, as might be expected, from its 
separate and iiidependentjurisdictioiiB, has proceedcdless systematically; 
but the several Slates have, in general, become Khnreholdera to a large 
imouBt, and have thua acquired great influence in the direction of the 
'ailways undertaken within their respective limits. 

' In England alone, the main lines of communication have been c 
Tiltted to the direction of individuals, almost unconditionally, and witlb4 
>ut control. We believe this has arisen, in a great measure, from tbT 
itiddenneES with which this invention. hurst upon the country, and tlf 
mperfect view which has as yet been taken of its extraordinary power, 
IB well as of the estent to which the public interests are involved in its 
just application and management. 

' But to whatever cause this may be attributed, we have deemed it 
auT duty, before closing onr Report, to urge these important considera- 
tions on public attention, in the earnest hope, that in Ireland, where the 
gronnd is yet untrodden, every precaution may be taken, and every 
measure adopted, which can contribute, on the one hand, to the eu- 
soura^^ement of the capitalist, and, on the other, to secure to the country 
the full and entire benefit which the railway system is capable ai 
iffording.' 

Copies of this ' Second and Final Report' (Dublin, 13lh July, 
18S8) having been printed, and by command of Her Majesty 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, it has followed, as might 
have been expected, that the commissi ()ners' statements and opi- 
nions have excited, especially in Ireland, considerable attention. 
It was natural to anticipate that those private interests and projecU 
which the commissioners bave openly opposed in this Report, 
should, as soon as it appeared before the bar of public opinion, 
angrily rise up in judgment against them. On the whole, how- 
Bver, we must say that we think the public, with creditable for- 
bearance, have not factiously joined with this party ; at the same 
Lime, those who arc most deejdy interested, as well as those who 
have most seriously reflected upon the important subject involved 
in this Report, feel that the recommendations cimtained in it are 
sf such vital moment, that it becomes the duty of all prudent 
men cautiously to consider what amount of weight ought to be 
»iven to opinions and to locomotive projects, which not only irre- 
locahly must affect our commercial interests, but our character 
before the world ; for there can be no doubt that a sensible expla- 
latiun of the great prmciples upon which railways should be con- 
structed. 
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we do not acxx>rd ; at the same time we cannot but acknowledge 
'that his mathematical information, coupled with the general 
knowledge of Ireland^ which in his professional avocations he 
must have had an opportunity of acquiring^ entitle him as an 
Irish Railway Commissioner to the confidence of the country; 
iwd that dark as may be his political principles^ he shines in 
science by his own light. 

The second Commissioner is Colonel Sir John Burgo^jme, an 
olBicer of about thirty years service in the Royal Engineers, a 
considerable portion of which was before the enemy in Egypt, 
Spain^ America, and France. In his professional acquirements 
we have been informed that he stands second to no one in his 
corps, and we learn it was in consequence of his strict integrity 
of character that he was selected to be chief commissioner and 
chairman to the Board of Public Works in Ireland ; in which 
capaicity (as appears from the printed Parliamentary Reports re- 
lating to that Board) Sir John's attention has for the last six 
years been principally directed to the management of a fund of 
550,000/. for loans and grants to public works ; to the inland 
navigation — the roads and bridges — the harbours and the fisheries 
of Ireland. 

Besides opening several communications through the waste 
districts in Ireland, by roads made by Government, and now 
under the charge of the Board of Works, Colonel Burgoyne's 
attention must have been especially directed to the practical oper- 
ation and importance of the Dublin and Kingston Railway, as it 
appears (by the Parliamentary Reports) that the sum of 75,000/, 
has been loaned to that undertaking by the said Board. 

The third Commissioner, Mr. Barlow, professor of mathema- 
tics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, is well known as 
the author of several works, and detached articles, connected with 
abstract mathematical inquiries, as also for the application of 
those theories to scientific and engineering subjects. His first 
essay, made with a view of combining theory with practice, was 
his work on the strength of materials, foimded on a series of 
experiments made by permission of the Admiralty in the dock- 
yard at Woolwich, on all the different woods contained in that 
arsenal. These experiments were afterwards extended to others, 
in connexion with the late Mr. Telford, on the strength of iron 
bars, principally with a view of obtaining data for the construc- 
tion of the Menai bridge. This work has passed through several 
editions, has been translated into the French and German lan- 
guages, and is considered by engineers, both foreign and English, 
as a text-book for the subjects on which it treats. Mr. Barlow 
was also associated with Mr. Telford, in experiments on the 

tides. 



'J^blic importance of the commission, granted to it the aid of sncli J 

"i&Bters of the corps of engineers as were deemed best competent 1 
'fit the task : accominirly Slajor H. D. Jones, R.E., an intelligent I 
<)fficer and steady man of business, was appointed secretary to \ 

'* fee commission, and a subaltern officer of ten years standing', I 
Lt, Harness, R.E., was selected to analyse and condense the sla- I 
tistical information, on account of his peculiar ability for tha^ j 
dilty. 

^ In addition t« these officers of the Ordnance corps, the com' i 

- Hussion enlisted into its senice Mr. VignoUes, grandson of ttfl 

' late Dr. Charles Hutton, professor of mathematics to the Royal ] 
' Military Academy, Woolwich. In consequence of his mathoma- ] 

- Seal acquirements, Mr. Vignolles was engaged in engineering 
' and trigonometrical operations in South Carolina for the State' 
' Government ; also in Florida, at the time of the cession of that 
■ territory by Spain to the United States. Since that time Mr. 

Vignolles has acted as assistant to several of the principal engi- 
neers of this country, was engaged by Messrs. Rennie to prepare , 
the parliamentary plan and sections for the Liverpool and Man-' ' 
Chester railway, and has been more or less employed on the ' 
following railways, either in their construction, or as consulting- 
engineer of the companies, or as engineer consulted by the twd 
houses of parliament — the St. Helen's, the Wigan branch, Dublin , 
and Kingston, North Union, Sheffield and Manchester, the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, the Eastern Counties, the Croydon, the 
Grand Junction, the Great Western, the Suuthampton, the 
Brunswick and Hamburgh, &c. ; besides which Mr. VignoUeii | 
has been much engaged in other branches of en^neering, antf I 
has laid out some roads and canals both in England and IrelandJ 

In the north of Ireland the Commissioners employed Mr ' 
Macneill, a favourite elei:e of the late Mr, Telford, It appear* 
that this gentleman was selected on account of his general mcrif ] 
and reputation as a civil engineer, and principally because ll^ 
had already been engaged in similar researches in that part of 
Ireland in which the commissioners especially required his as- "1 
sistance. J 

The Boards of Customs and Escise were directed by theii' 1 
chairman to prepare for the commissioners certain returns relative 1 
to the trade of the country. The Constabulary, under the direc- '^ 
tion of Colonel Shaw Kennedy, procured for the commissionera * 
very valuable information respecting the inland traffic in most , 
parts of Ireland. The Post-office, and Messrs. Purcell, Bownel 
and Bianconi, the principal proprietors of public conveyances in 1 
Ireland, fumishetl the commissioners with the requisite details i 
respecting the number of passengers travelling by coaches and 
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only marked in figures, but the strong lights and deep shadows 
which characterise the map^ appear at first sight as if they were 
intended to distinguish those parts of the country which are high 
and dry from the different g^radations of land^ damp, wet, swampy^ 
and boggy. Under this impression, without any previous ac- 
q^uaintance with the country, the eye at once determines that, in 
oi'der to dry the country, the main drain should be cut through 
the blackest shadows ; but on closer observation it turns out that, in 
this map, the light are the desolate, and the deep shadows the 
densely populated, regions of Ireland. And thus is the mind led 
to reflect that tapping the stagnant population of a country by a 
railroad is an operation which should be performed on very 
nearly the same principles as draining wet land — we mean that the 
railroad should pierce the country wherever the population is the 
djeimcsft, just as main drains are cut wherever the region is the 
wettest) 

3. A map of Ireland, showing the relative quantities of traffic 
in diflerent directions. 

(This map not only shows the quantity of traffic which upstart 
railway companies, looking to nothing but their own interests,. 
would of course naturally desire to draw to themselves, but it 
also shows that large proportion of traffic on well regulated canals, 
which, in. a poor, young country like Ireland, it would be highly 
impolitic for the parliament to ruin.) 

4. A map of Ireland, showing the relative number of pas- 
sengers in different directions by regular public conveyances. 

(This map, by giving a picture of the present arterial circu- 
lation of passengers from the capital to the remotest extremities 
of Ireland, enables the mind to determine very nearly mechani- 
cally — as the public roads cannot be superseded by as many 
railroads — ivhat lines of railway, by preserving a mean course, 
will be best adapted, not to the selfish and partial interest of any 
particular place, but to the uninterrupted health and general 
prosperity of the whole body of the country.) 

5. A geological map of Ireland. 

(This map, which, like Joseph's coat, is of many colours, 
denotes, by its different gaudy hues, the various rocks of Ireland ; 
and ^Sj in a bird*s-eye view of the continent of North America in 
^ijtumn^ the deep black pine, the bright red beech, and the yel- 
low seared oak-trees, denote the poverty or richness of the soils from 
which they respectively proceed, so do the geological formations 
of Ireland designate the relative fertility of their respective dis- 
tricts. But it moreover appears that the carboniferous limestone, 
which form about two-thirds of Ireland, not only are the richest 
districts in it, but, from being also the flattest^ are consequently 
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s OomnuBSioners have been blamed, especially by speculators 
in railways, for estimating the dividend to be produced by the 
lines of railways they have themselves recommended (which of 
course, in their estimation, are the most favourable that could 
te selected) at the low amount of S^ or 4 per cent. If the 
commissioners had felt themselves authorised to indulge in even 
their own El Dorado anticipations, they would probably have 
raised this dividend to a higher figure ; but as men of sense, and 
as public servants, it was undoubtetUy their stern duty, in the 
storm of speculation that was raging around them, to describe 
no more than they could clearly see ; and if, under this conscien- 
tious feeling, they confined their calculations to plain black and 
white, whoever may be dissatisfied is of course at full liberty to 

EfYilnur their Indian-ink drawing as highly and as gaudily as he 
' choose, 
'ime alone will show whether the commissioners have really 
errated the profits of the great Irish railroads or not. In 
the mean while we have no hesitation in sajfing that, in our 
humble opinion, the anticipated profit of our English railroads is 
'a false creation proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.' 

Against the commissioners' report there have been raised 
mauy other objections, to which we have given due attention. 
On a consideration of the whole, however, we own that we feel 
disposed to approve of the two great lines which they have pro- 
posed; and our reasons fur doing so are positive and negative: — 
First, they appear to us to be supported by facts and calculations 
which are unanswerable, and by arguments and observations 
sensible, and apparently disinterested. Secondly, we feel that 
ss no individual can be in possession of as much general in- 
formation, united to as much local knowledge of the subject in 
question, as the commission collectively has amassed, bad as may 
be its opinion, that is nevertheless, in our present circumstances, 
the best light we can possibly obtain. Thirdly, we feel that wo 
should appear before the civilised world in a most extraordinary 
predicament were we to continue, as we hitherto have done, to 
proceed on our railroad career in utter darkness ; not because, as 
formerly, our want of light was unavoidable, but because, when 
Science had presented to us her lamp, we no sooner received it 
than we wilfully blew it out and cast it from us ! 

The country may g^o wrong in following the two lines of rail 
ways recommended by the commissioners, and it may go wron_ 
in not following them (one only of these catastrophes can happen*) ; 
but even supposing the chance equal, yet, in the opinion of the 
present age, as well as in history, there would be powerful excuse 
^. Sir the first error, none whatever for the second. If a man-of-war, 
br^ T,->L. I.X11I. NO. cxxv. r. groping 
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^ot choose to spend their money in ohedience to the commands of 
^ ^is^mmissioners ? 



LC plain common sense way of proceeding was to leave each pro- 
line of railway to be determined on its own merits, and each body 
apitaliats to choose for themselves the mode in which they would lay 
their money, under the check imposed by the rules of the House of 
I^^Xnmons, wbich, previous to the passing of the act, required that the 
^^^telihood of a fair return for the capital expended should be shown. 
^iiB, we submit, is the plain common sense way of dealing with the 
^ "^^ect — ^to try each proposed line of railway simply by itself — and if 
^ ihcmld appear a useful and a profitable speculation, to permit it to 
^^"Mceed on the assurance, that when the capitalists gain, the country 
^^Unnot lose. 

* If this plan had been followed, railways would, no doubt, have been 
SoviBd in many parts of the country. Men would have subscribed their 
ftapital, and judged for themselves what lines would afford the most 
profitable return ; and those common principles which regulate all 
commercial enterprise, would have secured that the capitalist, in con- 
sulting his own profit, would have contributed to the good of the country 
at large. It pleased, however, our government to think otherwise. A 
commission was appointed to drill the capital of the country into a 
uniform and regular system of expenditure — to lay down a vast and 
comprehensive system of railways — the merit of which confessedly rests 
OH its execution as an entire — and in the mean time to compel those 
who wish to embark their money in railway speculation to take up 
detached portions of this great system — ^which its authors only allege to 
be profitable when complete. This is the germ of all the practical 
suggestions of the report ; and wc hold that never was there a more 
absurd or mischievous attempt than thus to stretch mercantile enter- 
prise on a Procrustean bed — ^we scarcely use the language of figure : if 
we do, it is of a figure which is unavoidably suggested by a single 

glance at one of the maps as it is intersected by the lines prepared by 
ie commissioners. The dotted lines, the black lines, and the red lines 
crossing each other in every direction, seem almost like the diagram of 
a rack upon which the commissioners are to bind and torture the 
enterprise of Ireland. Prometheus upon his rocky bed was not bound 
in more rigid fetters ; and perhaps to complete the simile, there is not 
wanting the emblem of the vulture that preyed upon his vitals.' 

It is perfectly true that a wise government should encourage^ 
rather than presume to contend with^ that daring spirit which has 
BO remarkably characterised British capitalists; for whenever there 
appears the slightest opening to a new discovery^ there are always 
among ns to be found monied men ready to lead on the forlorn 
hopCj and, without metaphor^ to ^ place their fortunes on a cast^ 
and atand the hazard of the die.' To check, to suppress, or to 
compete with this enterprising spirit, would not only involve the 
government in difficulty, but the nation in ruin ; and we can con- 
ceive nothing more distasteful to our great capitalists than to be 
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W If our present locomotive eo^ncs were like steam -vessels, or 
i carriages, public or private, there could be adduced no more 
reason lor government interfering with the former than with the 
latter; but the cases are widely different, If steam-resscls are 
badly constructed, the public cease to embark in them. If 
they are mis-suited to one water, tbey can sail to anolher, just as 
the Sirius steamer, when found too small for the New York pas- 
sage, was despatched to St. Petersburg. As new inventions arise, 
this process can be extended — vessels which are now on the 
ocean may ply in channels — those on channels may retire into 
rivers, and even if they were all suddenly to vanish, the noble 
element on which they had moved would be left uninjured, track- 
less, and unaltered. 

Again, if any description of land conveyance be found to be 
dangerous, it can be avoided — if stages on any particular rood 
are no longer required, they, and their horses, and their horse- 
keepers, may go where they are wanted, or, in simpler terms, 
where they choose — if our omnibuses should be superseded by 
a belter conveyance, the public can at once leave them to be 
sold or destroyed, as their proprietors think best. The Strand, 
Oxford Street, and Cheapaide, would remain, however, as ihey 
were; and even if every public carriage in England, in conse- 
quence of some new invention, were to be suddenly removed, 
housed, and the horses turned out to grass, there would, after the 
first shower, be left on the roads scarcely a mark of the tires of 
the wheels, or an impression of the horses' iron-shod feet. In all 
these changes the public would continue, as they ever ought 
to continue, on sea and land, the lords and masters of the 
way on which they travel ; this right being un-surrendered, 
the competition of capitalists would always, as we have shown, 
be made subservient to the interest, and arbitrarily subject to 
the sovereign will and pleasure of the community ; — and if steam- 
carriages could contend with mails and stages on tmr public 
roads, they would in like manner take their chance of being 
either patronised or condemned, as the public might think proper. 
But on railways the case, as regards the public, is essentially 
diSercnt ; — and it is with pain we reflect that when, our Englisti 
railway bills were brought forward, the legislature as completely 
neglected to calculate what was to be the real result of the simple 
sounding petition before them, as in common life we constantly 
see two young people, barely able to provide for themselves, 
come before the altar hand in hand, without ever having reflected 
iow fearfully their marriage will probably multiply their wants. 
Those persons who applied for an act of parliament in favour 
their railroad, were obliged openly to a*ow their desire U> 

possess 
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railway companies an absolute monopoly of 'the way from town 
to toivn/ was not their property, but the property of the public, 
the g^ft of Heaven to maid^ind ; and the Legislature might as 
Well have granted to a London company the exclusive use of th^ 
ccMnpass^ or to a Birmingham company the exclusive use of day- 
light^ as have granted to a railway company privileges over 
private property amounting in fact to the exclusive use of the loco- 
ftnotive power of steam ; — and yet it has been and still is gravely 
argued, on the iucus a non lucendo principle, that because open 
competition on the road has hitherto invariably been found to 
micceed, these private railroad monopolies ought to be esta- 
blished ! In every point of view the contradiction is monstrous. 

We are told that, to make way for a railroad, private property of 
every description must be sacrificed and surrendered to the public, 
and yet seizing this property under false pretences, we no sooner 
possess it, than by a mis-translation of the word respublica, we 
hand it over to a company of private individuals, whose undis- 
g^uised object in obtaining it is to deprive by it, the public, of 
their most ancient right ; in short to make the public the ser- 
vants instead of the masters of the high road or ' way from town 
to town.' 

It is rumoured that some of these railroad companies already 
talk (whether they are right or wrong we do not argue) of not 
allowing the public to travel on Sundays. — Now suppose that 
one of the three railways between London and Manchester were 
to become the property of wealthy Jews, who, under the same 
conscientious feeling, were to declare that they could not think 
of allowing the British public to travel on Saturdays — could any 
of us plead that a Jew's sabbath ought not to be as sacred to 
him as a Christian's? And if it were attempted by force to 
persuade him to the contrary, might he not, in demanding his 
right to stop the public, exclaim with Shylock, — 
* If you deny me, fie upon your laws ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice !' 

Under such circumstances, in what a predicament would the 
public be placed, and what would become of the commercial cor- 
respondence of the couVitry ; or, in moments of emergency, of the 
transport of our troops ? A company of high-spirited sporting 
young men might take a pride in hurrying the mails and the 
public along infinitely faster than was safe ; a company of old 
gentlemen might, from over -caution, convey them too slowly ; — and 
if the extremity of a long line were to be found not to be profitable 
in winter, any company might merely continue to work the rick 
portion of their lode, and for half the year leave the poorer vein 
untouched. 

But 
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tlhey veie the property of the state; but it appears to ug 
t one might as wcli expect that our blood, instead of receiving 
' noble impulse from the heart, could be healthily pro])elled 
tngbout our body by a variety of little independent zi^-Kag- 
rarding authorities, as that the mail and passenger traffic of 
United Kingdoms of Great Bi'itoin and Ireland can be suc- 
ifolly transported by a vcrtebration of railroads, no one bone 
^^SOf which professes even to think of any broader object, interostj 
or profit, than its own marrow. 

There can be no doubt that the public ought to be made to 
pay a fair remunerating price for the luxury of travelling, or 
rather of flying, by railroads ; and if these gigantic concerns were 
Under the supervision of one authority, this price might every- 
where be settled, if not to the satisfacUon, at least for the in- 
terest, of the public ; but if it be left to a series of disjointed 
snthorities, those who by act of parliament have cunningly got 
possession of the great towns with all their restless inhabitants, 
will be as much overpaid, as more remote, unpeopled districts will 
be underpaid ; and if it should happen, as it probably will, that 
the miprofitable portions must eventually be purchased and 
worked by the goi'erament, shall wo not then deeply regret the 
narrow-sighted policy which has incautiously alienated from the 
public to the Stock Exchange the profitable portions of our ruil- 
roads for ever ? 

Again, in answer to those who strangely argue that the interests 
uf the public and of private monopolists must be identical, we 
beg leave to observe that a toll is abstractedly a very imperfect 
measure of the public utility of an undertaking, and, consequently, 
that a railroad, though it does not ' pay' its proprietors, may be 
productive of immense revenue to the country. 

Even common roads may be enormously beneficial to the 
public, without being remunerative to those who make them— for 
instance, a mile gained by cutting thiough, say Higbgate hill, is 
a mile gained not only to the inhabitants of liornet, &c, — who pay 
for it, but to all the inhabitants of every town and village between 
London and Jolin-o'-Groat'a. Waterloo Bridge, as far as the 
speculation affects its proprietors, has hitherto proved a total 
failure ; but let any one who recollects the swamps and desolate 
places which existed on the Surrey side of the Thames, compare 
that picture with the wide handsome streets and lofty buildings 
which in all directions have undeniably been created by the pro- 
ject of the new bridge, and he will admit that that noble under- 
taking^, though as yet unfortunate for the proprietors, has in fact 
been highly beneficial to the public. And if the addition of one 
t to half-a-dozen — if the opening of a communication of 
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tKft alto confess our opinion^ that^ although the execution 
i' the working of these two lines should^ as much as pos- 
offered to capitalists^ yet the property and control 
_i^ Irish railroads should, instead of bcinp: taxed by an 
iBtabl profit to private companies, be vested in the state, for the 
^•le b enefit and protection of the public. 
^yi ftvnig now laid before our readers the reflections which have 
^^ttrtted to us during an attentive perusal of the llcjwrts of the 
^ffllMad Commissioners for Ireland, we shall conclude our notice 
'"■^'^lie*? two public documents by endeavouring to extract from 
*hrein a useful moral. 

^»ity^ N^ one, we think, can read the many voluminous Reports 
^ ^bt parliamentary committees on railroad bills, without appre- 
tnatidgf the anxiety which both Houses have evinced to investigate 
^a deeply as possible the new power suddenly forced upon their 
attention; but the masses of evidence to which we allude, de- 
monsfitate that much delusive, as well as irrelevant matter, was 
iurtfUUy mad^ the subject of reiterated discussions. 

Tbe enormous expenses (exceeding in many instances lOOOZ. 
a-xnile) which railroad companies have incurred before parlia- 
meilt by the conflicting statements and opinions of individuals, 
moil^ Or less professionally interested in the struggle — the repe- 
tition of these expenses in consequence of a separate investigation 
being required before each House — the heavy bribes which (con- 
cede by a fictitious valuation of the property required for the 
rdlh>ad) have been paid to people of large property in order to 
se^re their support — the unconscionable demands for compen- 
sMtob which have been awarded — the fictitious opposition, got up 
bjr interested parties, under the names of landowners caring nothing 
abcMIt the matter* — the illusory lines got up as competition lines 
without any intention of ever being made — ^the common habit of 
httidowners disputing and even opposing a railroad merely for the 
Mke of getting an excessive price for their land, notwithstanding 
the measure may be calculated to confer great benefits on their 
ptcipeTly — ^the erroneous estimates which, though ^proved' before 
jMnliament, have turned out (in one instance by more than a 
minion and a half) to be deficient — the extravagant haste with 
which railroads have occasionally been constructed — all these un- 
necessary expenses must, it is evident, in the form of a tax which 
to the poorest classes will almost amount to prohibition, eventually 
fall as heavily upon the public, as the responsibility of these 
measures must in history rest upon the parliament which sanc- 
tioned them. 

* See letter from Peter Sinclair, Esq., App. 84. 

The 
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—Morals and Manners. By Harriet 
3 Knight. London. 1838. 

^^^nSie year of the world 0793, answering to the vulffnr era of 
^^^^BA5, an association of philanthropic geniuses of both seses 
^^^Bmed to emulate the Toaterial improvements of the a^c — gas, 
^^^■HdB, and balloons — by teaching mankind a new and wonder- 
^^^Bfobl^n in morals — how io observe. This association seems 
^^^bdU offset from the illustrious 'Society for the Diffusion of 
^^^B|L Knowledge,' and means, we understand, to publish a 
^^^HMete encyclopaedia de omnibus rebus et quibusdum aliis — of 
^^^|pi4lie work before us is an early specimen. As observation, 
^^^Kk general sense of the term, is clearly the dawn of human 
^^Hn», (for the new-born infant shows by an expression of pain 
^^^^^gbierves its change of situation,) it is strictly in the order 
^^^^^^vand logic that this society, meaning to proceed scienti- 
^^^^^^^Hagh the whole physical and mental economy of man, 
^^^^^^Hbia with How [a observe. The ne^ct essay of the series — 
^ — is in the hands of the professor of statistics in the 
^^^^Hlft'University, and will speedily appear, with an appendix, 
^^Bmsries Babbage, Esq., on artificial suckivg, vulgarly called 
^^^■Nlf, accompanied by the speofication of a machine which 
^^^■U invented for performing that operation on more cleanly 
^^H<i economical principles than by the human hand, and which 
^^Bawftits a grant of 50001. from the Treasury, to he brought 
^^H^meration at Spring Garden gate : and the third, Hoiv to talJc, 
^^B promising pupil of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, is only 
^^Kyed by Mr. Knight's not being yet able to find a deaf and 
^^^nb compositor to communicate with the author : antl so on 
^^^■agb all the other categories, 

^^nTovi to oliserce, in geologij, has, we understand, already ap- 
^^B%d, by an able explorer of the bowels of the earth under the 
^^Beal cognomen of De la Beche. This author labours under 
^^B disadvantage of knowing a good deal of the matter he 
^^Kes about, which makes his book rather perplexing to the 
^^^pforined, for whose use the society professes to publish. But 
^^Bt in this work, though much of it is above ordinary capacities, 
^^Ke are some things not uninteresting even to very young tastes 
^^Bucb as the precept that every body should he constantly 
^^Riished with a cup half full of treacle to ascertain the direction 
^^mearthquakes . * 
^HlBut the second treatise of this class, namely, Uotv to observe 

• This ridiculouB, nnd ulteriy impractieabW, ptoposilion lins lieen aPtuaJlj nml 
■olemtily propounded In the wuili alluded to,' an the combined r , -■ _ . .- 

tvn eraie fYiAmaghen, Messes, Habbago and De la Beche. 
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contrary to her own modest apprehension and her wiieman^s 
prophecy, to see all America in two years^ and has published six 
octavo volumes on that country^ containing^ no doubts more valu- 
able information than ^the wise man' of the old school could 
collect about his native land in twice five-and-twenty years. 

* The traveller must not generalize on the spot/ — * A raw English 
traveller in China was entertained by a host who was intoxicated, and 
a hostess who was red-haired ; he immediately made a note of the fact 
that all the men in China were drunkards, and all the women red- 
haired.' — p. 6. 

We have heard this ' anecdote/ not of a raw English traveller 
(who could not be very raw if he travelled into China), but of an 
old case-hardened Scotch doctor^ one Tobias Smollett^ to whom 
the thing is said to have happened^ not at Pekin^ but at a French 
postrhouse.* 

* These anecdotes,* however, ' arc better than the old narratives of 
^ men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders." ' — ih. 

How much? 

'It was a great mistake of a geologist to assign a wrong level to the 
Caspian Sea;' and * it is diflficult to foresee when the British public will 
believe that the Americans are a mirthful nation, or even that the 
French arc not almost all cooks or dancing-masters.* p. 7. — ' As long 
as travellers generalize on morals and manners as hastily as they do, it 
will probably be impossible to establish a general conviction that no 
civilised nation is ascertainably better or worse than any other on this 
side barbarism.' — ^pp. 7, 8. 

With a short commentary on this important and undeniable 
truth — that no civilised nation can be better in morals or marmers 
than any other civilised nation, unless the last-mentioned civilised 
nation should be also barbarous, — the Introduction closes. 

^CHAPTER I. 

'PHILOSOPHICAL REQUISITES. 

* There are two parties to the work of observation — ^the observer and 
the observed. This is an important fact .^ — p. 11. 

Very! 

'SECTION I. 

• A traveller must have made up his mind as to what it is he wants to 
know. In physical science great results may be obtained by hap-Iiazard 
experiments; but this is not the case in morals.* p. 11. — ' The wise tra- 
veller's aim' should be • the exclusion of prejudice. In short, he is to 

* The story is still older than Smollett. We find it in a French * Dictionnaire 
a Anecdotes^ printed long before Smollett's travels, and there attributed to a German, 

qm passant par Blois, oil son hotesse etait rousse et peu complaisante, mit sur 
son Album* — N,B, Toutes le»femm€8 de Bfois tont rounes ft acaridtres,* 

prepare 
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ly not— particularly if he can see or hear, 

t. sort of a verdict would the shrewdest gipsy pass upon the 
' La Trappe ? What would the Scotch peasant think of the 
practices of Egypt? or the Russian soldier of a meeting of 
n the United States ? '—ib. 

annot answer these questions ; but Miss M artineau's in- 
ia plain and undeniable — none of these persons could be 
i in their present state to write an instructive book of 
whereas^ if any of them, after losing eyes and ears, should 
neans become acquainted with this excellent work, and 
learn how to observe, he 

• 

see the whole of the earth in one contemplation.* — * In the 
North, there is the snow-hut of the •Esquimaux, shining with 
n^ithiu, hke an alabaster lamp left burning in a wide waste.' — 
sxtreme East, there is the Chinese family in their garden, tread- 
mved walks.' — ' In the extreme South, there is the Colonist of 
5, lazily basking before his door.' — * In the extreme West, the 
aden with furs. — ' Here is the Russian nobleman on his estate, 
of the fate of his serfs.' — * his wife leads a languid life among 
ming-maidens.' — * There is the Frankfort trader dwelUng 
equals.' — * Here is the French peasant returning from the 
3tal ignorance of what has taken place in the capital of late ; 
e is the English artisan carrying home to his wife some fresh 
the interference of parliament about labour and wages. Here 
lave of Cardinals ; there a company of Brahmins.' — * A troop 
men traversing the desert.' — 'A German vineyard.' — *The 
ountains.' — *The coffee-house at Cairo.' — *The churches of 
' And the New England parlour, where the young scholar reads 
e to parent or aged grandfather. All these, and more, will a 
of the most enlightened order revolve before his mind's eye as 
the groups which are presented to his senses. Of such tra- 
ere are but too few. — pp. 18, 19. 

few indeed ; and, considering that there are but two blind 
s extant,* and only one that we know of, stone deaf, we 
3Ut wonder where Miss Martineau has collected all this 
i information. 

' SECTION III. 

1 instance of the advantage which a philosophical traveller has 
unprepared one, look at the difference which will enter into a 

rrr-^** ■ 

<*reach, who seem resolved to outdo us in all branches o^ pihlosoph^^ have 
188 Martineau's theory even further than Lieutenant Holman, the blind 
m; he only publishes his observations — but a blind Frenchman has 

his veyage round the world with sketched views. We copy the adver- 
rom the last French papers: — 'Souvenirs (Pun Avuegle. yoyage autour 

par M. Jacques Arago, enrich^ de soixante magnifiques dessins d'apreb 
8 tie M, Arago, ^ lafide/ite desquels V Academic a rendu les t6moignages les 
\bies, Hortel et Ozaune, Editeurs« 58, Rue Jacob.' This blind traveller 
man is a younger brother of Arago, X}oa savant, 
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i^ith these lie:hls — the moral and religious purity of ^ 
kls no eulogy i'rom us — he will be able to distinguigh, whit'l 
Bumaii intellect can. do witli such f'uiding' principles, 'a cidzei^a 
Philadelphia from one of London' — a Polish peasant from all J 
Terican farmer" — ' a court lady' from 'Dr. Adam Smith'—*. 1 
id and silver ' from bread aud butter — and ' a feudal casttB I 
I rock or some other eminence," from a steam-boat on tbw I 

_ it will be confessed, fine distinctions, and indeed 1 

•shades of character imperceptible to any one who has not pre 
■fonndly filndied hoiv io observe, while a traveller who has that i 
tiTispeakable advantage will not only be able to dUHnguish be- j 
tween such material objerls as ' Mndnme d'Aunoy' and the | 
Glasgow professor, but, what seems still more difBcult, will be I 
taught to cnnfauvd certain moral notions hitherto considered att J 
■quite irreconrilablo :- — 

*His second general principle' — [we have just seen that hXtJiTst mufit 
be that there is no such thing as a moral sense] — 'must he that eveiir i 
prevalent virtue orvieeis the result of the particular drcumstanckt 4 
amidst which the society exists.' — ' He will not visit individuals v/iik i 
any bitterness of censure for participating in prevalent faults.' — ' Not 1 
indulge contempt, or anything bvi a mild compassion, for ant iocieS f 
DErRAviTT or deformity.' — p. 39. 

So far is clear and easy ; — there is no real distinction betwe^ 
good and bad, nor any moral difierence between right and wrongT 
but the second chapter opens with a postulate, which is, to us al 
least, somewhat discouraging i — 

'CHAPTER 11. 

^K 'MORAL REQUISITES, 

^^pAn observer, to be perfectly accurate, should be himself j5ff^ 
^fe.'— p. 40. A' fortiori, one who can teach observers, must b* 
prar I er-plvperf eel; or we should perhaps write it prater-bliftt 
perfect. 

But Miss Mai-tineau is aware that few mortals can be so fortu- 
nate as herself in having attained absolute perfection, and she . 
kindly holds out a hope that a person who may happen to fall 
something short of perfection may still be allowed to make a tour j 
on tho Continent; but there is one qualification, less difficult 
indeed, which she still rigidly insists upon as a sine ipm non. 

' The observer must have sympathy; and his sympathy must he un- 
trammelled and unreserved.' p. 41. — ' As well might the Erl-hing ^<f 
nufl play the flariEt in the groves and plains of the tropics, as on uusym- 
pathizing man render an account of society.' — ' If a man have not sym- 
pMhy, there it no point of the universe — none so wide even as the M^ I 
F 2 homedan | 
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* CHAPTER III. 

'MECHANICAL REQUISITES. 

* No philosophical or moral fitness will qualify a traveller to ohsen^e 
a people if he does not select a mode of travelling which will enable 
Jum to see and converse with a great number and variety of persons.' 
•The travelling arrangements of the English preclude the possibility of 
studying morals and manners.* * I have heard gentlemen say that they 
lose half their pleasure in going abroad, from the coldness and shyness 
'with which the English are treated.' — ' I have heard ladies say that 
they find great difficulty in becoming acquainted with their neighbours 
at the tables d'hSte!—^, 52. 

It is certainly a lamentable truth that English ladies, and even 
English womeUy are miserably deficient in this kind of sympathy ; 
and what is still worse^ unphilosophical husbands and fathers 
QDCOtirage them in such unnatural and culpable reserve : while, 
on the contrary, 

•A good deal may be learned on board steam-boats, and in such vehi- 
cles as the American stages ;' — but — * when steam-boats ply familiarly 
on the Indus, and we have the railroad to Calcutta,' — * when we make 
trips to New Zealand, and think little of a run down the west coast of 
•Africa,' — ' our countrymen will, perforce, exchange conversation with 
the persons they meet, and may chance to get rid of the unsociability 
for which they are notorious.' — * Meantime, the wisest and happiest 
traveller is the pedestrian.' — ' To see either scenery or people, let all 
who have strength and courage go on foot. I prefer this even to horse- 
back. A horse is an anxiety and a trouble.' — p. 52. 

This is undeniable ; particularly if Miss Martineau had to 
groom her own nag; and, indeed, under any circumstances a 
horse would be of comparatively little use either in the American 
stages or steam-boats, and quite as little in a voyage to New 
Zealand ; but there are circumstances in which we humbly think 
that horses and carriages have their advantages: even a male 
•pedestrian may get foot-sore, a female might find it difficult to 
carry an adequate quantity of becoming apparel, and the progress 
"of either would be rather slow, considering that, according to 
Miss Martineau's programme, one has to visit the ' Esquimaux,' 
* the Chinese,' ' the Hottentots,' ' the American fur-hunters,' 
'the Russians,' ' Frankfort,' ' France,' ^ England,' ' Rome at the 
Conclave,' * Cairo,' &c. Captain Barclay, in his best speed and 
a flannel -jacket, could not get over the ground during his natural 
life, particularly if he were to diverge — as is prescribed by Miss 
Martineau — 

* To sit on a rock in the midst of a rushing stream as often in a day 
as he likes' — *to hunt a waterfall by its sound' — *to follow out any 
tempting glade in any wood. There is no cushion of moss at the foot 
of an old tree that he may not sit down on if he pleases. He can read 

for 
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fcT. in.— 1. Arl of Deerstalking. By Willlnm Scrope, Esqi I 

(London. 8vo. 1838. ;i 

Jirrian on Coursinff — the Cynegeticus of Ihe Younger Xcimphon im 
translated from the Greek, with classical ami practical Annota-M 

^ions. By a Graduale of Medicine, ff i/A Illuslrations fraoi I 
e Antique. London. 4U). 1831. 

}OOKS on sporting subjects, especially on the chase, ha^l 
long been favourites with us; not that we lay claim t^M 
xemarkable proficiency in any of the arts they discuss, but fof f 
this simple reason, that tlipy almost always proceed from pcrsottv I 
who have the results of niuch personal experieuco and observation'J 
to communicate, and who write, whether elegantly or not, witfc^ I 
ZMt and spirit — con amore. 1 n these days of literary BrummageiU^ ] 
potent is the magic of anything like real hearty inspiration- 
welcome is the labimr of love, on whatever materials expended. 
It is our firm belief that there is notliing which occui)ie3 the 
human being practically, which might not be so treated of in 
writing as to interest the public. Mr. Washington Ining was 
bred a merchant ; and see, accordingly, how in his ' Astoria' he is 
able to invest a series of mercantile adventures with all the charm 
of a romance — ' nnd something more.' It may be sjud that the 
American fur-trade opened a peculiarly favourable field for de- 
scriptive genius ; but we have not the least doubt that the same 
]»en could make the details of any Liverpool counting-house 
attractive. Cobbelt could compel fine ladies to find as much 
amusement in the hoeing of turnips and the fatting of wethers, as 
they do in the adventures of the most sentimental scoundrel that 
ever twirled black mustachios. Such a pen as his, or Irving' s, it 
will be answered, might do anything ; but, in truth, they both 
tried many subjects with which they had no personal famiUarity; 
and in the absence of that genuine inspiration, even with them 
failure was the result. It is melancholy to think how many pow- 
erful minds have passed away, and left no permanent trace 
behind them, from having been compelled or tempted, by the 
res angusta domi, to work to order of the booksellers. Who can 
remember without a blush that Dr. Thomas Young wasted years 
and years upon such things as the article Bricklaying in the 
' Encyclopaedia Britannica ? ' What a mere fragment of Gold- 
smith's laborious life was allowed for the composition of the 
prose and verse that have mode him one of the immortals ! We 
heartily wish Defoe hail given us a Handbook for Hosiers, in- 
_atead of bis ' History of the Union.' 

', complete catalogue of works on the chase, ancient and 
em, would occupy a very large space; — the avowedly im- 
perfect 
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b^Iowable in its season may not entrench upon other domestical] 
l&ires. We must consider tliat it wastes much time; UMt' 
nhough it have its own praise, being an honest recreation, yet !•' 
knot of the noblest parts of ]ife. There is great ilaunger leif- 
lee bee transported with this pastime, and do ourselves grow* 
Hide, haunting the wooils till wee resemble the beastcs which 
1 citizens of them, and, by continual conversation with dogs, 
some altogether addicled to slaughter and carnage, which is 
wtolly dishonourable, being a servile employment.' To which 
' the Yorkshire Graduate odds, that ' when field amusements 
' become the eoya, instead of the vapifya, of life, they constitute, 
' as RUterhusius has well obsen'ed, a culpable ^Dgo^tavia, and 
'certainly tend, by devoting the attention exclusively to inferior 
' objects, to abridge the intellect of that sustenance which it should 
' occaswnally derive from more refined and important studies. H 
' must ever he borne in mind, that the iUustrious heroes of Xeno-' 
• phon's classic file acquired not their renown by hunting prowess 
' alone, hut by its union \viLh moral and intellectual endowments: 
' tK r»is evniJ.eKii!i! rvs tuv kuhuv xai Kumysoimv xat ek ms aWrii 
' OTmSeiar ■aoKv Sieveyxovve!- xara mv dfivm eQav/j-xtsdnaav, ChirMI 
' himself was invested with the privileges and science of the cha*^ 
' ha SixainrviTa — for he was SixaioTaTor Kevraupwv ; and the numfr* 
' rous disciples of the craft distinguished in the amiaU of the 
' world as practical sportsmen, from Ccphalus and ^sculapius to 
' ^neas and Achilles, left other claims on the notice of posterity 
' than those attached to their characters as tLx(hirsu xt/niyEoewv.' 
The reader who is curious about the art of coursing will fii 
the results of vast reading and not slender experience brougi 
together in an agreeable manner by this translator and annotab 
of Arrian's celebrated Treatise. We are at present to deal wil 
a still more interesting and energetic department of the chase—-- 
that of our aboriginal red deer, as practised in the great forests ol 
the Scottish Highlands. • 

Of this noble diversion, we owe the first satisfactory descripliM 
to the pen of an Englisli gentleman of high birth and exiensifii^ 
fortune, whose many amiable and elegant personal qualities havB 
been commemorated in the diary of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. 
Scrope, the representative and heir of the Lords Scrope of Bolton 
— to whose peerage also, we believe, he is fully entitled* — is well 
known, among other things, as an amateur painter, second only 
(if second) to the late Sir George Beaumont. Like Sir George, 
he has also cultivated litei-ature throughout life with zeal and 
success: in some departments, indeed, especially Italian poetry, 
ho has not many rivals. From youth upwards he has combined 
with these pursuits such an enthusiastic perseverance in the sports 
* See Sic Hnriis cicalas 
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a^l^wcU eDlilli? him to he classed with the clasacal ' 
■ rf*«Y«kri>ire Graduate, Sir Humphry Davy did 
Ii^mA bB in ridll us a lishcr, nor does Sir Francis 
MafcwW^ Wt his circumstauces have enabled him to 
Amp iBimBiBts ut a style of magnificence which 
I ifeiOB <Mt dmait of; and he has added consumniBte 
t«fl«a»awiDi difficult depanment. He is allowd. 
^■». aoK. OIL. 10 be the first gentleman deer-slalker 

^v l^Bff BOlMD of Mr. Scrape's style of proceedings 
Mk SMK^lBk or tvctw jears ago, he was tenant at one 
■^m*^ HaiAnas aad two boxes besides, in different 
iMlia^ aA bK lyaM^ purposes. Yet wherever he 
Al^lfc MfeaBafe Bhncy was sm'c to be found under his 
mmm^lmmBiA fieaa* w»s in progress. One of these 
"a the forest of Athol, and it is 
1 Ibece dtmng ten successive seasons, 
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,«NM. ;«**«*** l"1w Iwresi of Marr, now the property of Lord 

>. uy-iv^v*. :itW« allies m length and eight in breadth, giving 

.^s* .i, *lyi« LiCUW *.Tes. Before the rebellion of ) 745, the 

UvM .k:u.i.N :uimii»iLinrd entirely for deer the whole range of 

1,,^; v.v*. IstM-ivit B<."n -Vvou in Bamffshire and Ben Nevis 

■,-. >i M.u. i ai^iLiiKv I't" seventy miles; and even now, 
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about six miles In length and three in breadth. The present Laird 
of Invercauld (chief of the clan Farquarson) has a forest forty-two 
miles in circumference^ containing about thirty-four square miles. 
Cluny Macpherson (chief of his clan) has one of equal extent ; 
which was a royal forest in the days of Malcolm Canmore, and 
has never been encroached upon since. The Marquis of Bread- 
albane's forest of Corrichebach, or the Black Mount, in Glen- 
orchy, was restored at vast cost (having been previously converted 
to sheep-walks) in 1820: it covers 35,000 acres. Lord Wil- 
loughby D'Eresby, Mackenzie of Applecross, MacNiel of 
Colonsay, and many other proprietors, have forests of very con- 
siderable magnitude. On the Sutherland estate there were within 
the last century two great and three or four smaller deer forests. 
One (Dirrie Chatt) stretched from Ben Leod to the Ord of 
Caithness, a distance of fifty miles, and its breadth varied from 
ten miles to thirty. Another (Dirrie More) ran from north to 
souths about thirty miles, and its general breadth was about 
twenty. The deer reserves on this principality are still vast ; and 
we understand the Duchess-Countess is disposed rather to in- 
crease than diminish them. It is here Mr. Scrope says that the 
last wolves were destroyed about 1 700 ; and it is here that the 
red deer now attains its highest perfection. Within the sacred 
territory are at least three mountains of the first class, (upwards 
of 3000 feet in height,) and sending their shoots over a prodi- 
gious space. Numberless lakes, rivers, and arms of the sea run 
into the district, and one of her Grace's agents has supplied this 
striking description of the general appearance of the Dirrie 
More : — 

* All its parts are broken and disjointed in a singularly wild and 
abrupt manner ; and so uniform is this character that any one section of 
the interior solitudes of the Dirrie More would afford a correct counter- 
part of all the other features of this wilderness of mountains. Rocky and 
precipitous masses ,separated by narrow passes (or ballochs) ; deep and 
desolate glens, with vast masses of mountain wreck resting their bulk 
on the level ; streams oozing through beds of moss ; torrents rushing 
down the steep ravines ; black lakes, highland tarns, and deep morasses 
— these are the objects that force themselves into notice throughout the 
extensive range of the Dirrie More.' 

Mr. Scrope's own beat, however, was the forest of Athol. 
This huge tract of moor and mountain, from its north-east point 
touching Aberdeenshire, to the south-west joining Gaig forest, 
is forty miles in length ; in breadth from the top of Skarsach to 
Craig Urrand, it is eighteen miles. About 30,000 imperial 
acres are devoted to grouse alone ; 50,000 are occupied partly as 
grouse-ground, partly as deer-ground; and there are reserved 

* solely 
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Bnt the Btbries he listened to In illustration of the cercina 
9€nectu8 vrent often — (to say nothinof of Juvenal's Commentators)— 
far beyond even the ample limits of this Sennachie standard : — e, g, 

* Captain Macdpnald, of Tullocli, who died in 1776, at the age of 
eighty-six, knew the white hind of Lochtreig for the last fifty years 
of his life ; his father knew her an equal length of time before him, 
and his grandfather knew her for sixty years of his own time; and 
she preceded his days : these three gentlemen were all keen deer- 
stalkers. Many of the Lochaher and Brae Rannoch men knew her 
also ; she was purely white, without spot or blemish, — was never seen 
alone, and tradition furnishes no instance of any shot having been fired 
at the herd with which she associated. A very large stag was known 
for 200 years in the Monalia, a range of mountains lying between 
Badenoch and Inverness. He was always seen alone, keeping the open 
plains, so that he was unapproachable. He was easily distinguished 
from all others by his immense proportions. About the year 1777, 
Angus Macdonald, after stalking for five hours, got within shot of 
Damh-mor-a-Vonalia, us he was called (that is the large stag of Mona- 
lia) ; he fired, and saw distinctly with his glass that the ball had entered 
the left shoulder-blade. He fell, but, not being severely injured, reco- 
vered , and got away. Macdonald soon made known that he had 
lirounded the Damh-mor, but there was some scepticism on the subject. 
In. 18079 thirty years after this occurrence, the Damh-mor was shot (by 
Angus Macdonald's brother John) four miles to the westward of the 
inn at Garviemore, at the head of Badenoch. After a minute examina- 
tion, the ball of 1777 was found in the left shoulder, an inch under the 
skin^ which still retained the mark of an old-standing perforation. The 
iunms were by no means remarkable in point of size ; but that on the 
left, being the side on which the deer was wounded, was ill-shaped and 
defective.' — Scrope, pp. 22-24. 

. He tells these things with a Livy- like gravity ; but when he 
comes to close quarters with evidence^ ^all honourable men' see 
with what courteous adroitness he slips in the hint of his 
Pyrrhonism : — 

* In the year 1826, the late Glengarry, accompanied by Lord Fin- 
castle, now Earl of Dunmore, was hunting in the Garth of Glengarry ; 
the heaters had been sent into a wood called Tor-na-carry ; a fine stag 
sOon broke forth, and was going straight to Lord Fincastlc, but owing to 
a slight swell, or change of the current of air, he turned towards Glen- 

Ssrry, who fired at, and killed him. On going up to him a mark was 
iscovered on his left ear ; the first man who arrived was asked, " What 
mark it was ?*' He replied, " That it was the mark of Ewen-mac- Jan 
Og." Five others gave the same answer; and after consulting together, 
all agreed that Ewen-mac -Jan Og had been dead 150 years, and for 
thirty years before his death had marked all the calveis he could catch 
with this particular mark ; so that this deer (allowing the mark to have 
been authentic) must have been 150 years old, and might have been ISO. 
The horns, which are preserved by the present Glengarry, are not par- 
. . ticularly 
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uiui'ly large, but have a very wide spread. TJow this circumBtance ia 
orly aad honourably attested ; it wae communicated to me botli by cIk 
e and present Glengarry ; we must, therefore, either subscribe at 
ce to this longevity, or we must imagine (what indeed seems to be 
ist probable), that, as the old forester's mark was evidently known la 
J hillmen, sorm of his successors might have imitated it wiUtoui ih 
nction or knowledge of their chief.' — Scrape, pp. 21, 22. 
e tliea quotes Aristotle's arguments agamst the longevity o[ 
er, derived from the short period of gestation, and from the 
'Uctiire, growth, and decay of their horns and teeth ; and adds, 
* Notwitlistmding the extreme respect I bear to marvellous traditions 
iways, I think, better attested in proportion aa they are marvellous), I 
Ige it incumbent on me to say, that the accounts 1 have received irom 
rk-keepere in England, where there are red deer, entirely contradict 
;ir supposed longevity. The longest-lived deer they remember in 
dtmond Park was the Naphill stag, turned out there by command of 
i Majesty George the Third. Every care was taken of him, but lie 
ed no longer than twenty years ; and the present keeper, who cuni- 
inicated this information to me, asserted, at the same time, that t)ie 
1 deer in that park rarely exceed the age of eighteen years, and that 
3ir honiH decrease in size after the age of twelve.' — Scrope, p. 26. 
The great chouse avx cerfs, i. c, on horseback with hound 
d horn, was never, we presume, attempted in the Highlands; 
it the two methods now practised appear to have prevailed there 
jin time immemorial — the driving and the stalking. In former 
ys, as now, the driving was the favourite with all who thought 
ly of spectacle and venison ; but the real, hardy sportsman de- 
led himself to the solitary, or almost solitary, ulalkiiig ; and 
it has been with Mr. Scrope. His noble and generous friend, 
e late Duke of Athol, had every year some grand battues, 
len hundreds of Highlanders scattered themselves over the 
>untains, and gradually compelled vast herds of deer to betake 
emselves to some appointed pass, where the ducal party were 
.tioned. Great slaughter ensued — the old Duke himself on all 
casions excelling everybody in his use of the rifle. There coidd 
vdly Iiai-e been a more splendid hunting-scene — it almost 
unlled what his Grace's jincftstors, in the plenitude of patri- 
?lial power, ciinld produce for the entertainment of the ancient 
igs, their visiters. The fDllowinsj description of n hunt of this 
ler, got up by the fourth Earl of Athol, in honour of Queen 
ary, in 1 j(i.), is taken from Barclay "s ' Defence of Monarclnal 
avernment;' — 

' Th.e Earl prepared for her Majesty's reception by sending out about 

thousand Hif;ldimdcrs to gather the deer liom Mar, JlMlenoch, 

uriay, and Athul, to the district he had previously appnintcd. It 

lied the Higblaudevs for several weeks in driving the deer to the 

amount 



wnount of two tliousauil, besitles roes, iloes, Bud other game. Tlie 
^^!en, -with her uumeroua attendunts and a great concourse of the 
^K^ty, gentry, aad people, were assembled at the appointed gkn, aiid - 
^Bwpectacle much delighted her Mujesty, particularly as she observed 
^Bft luch a nURierouH herd of deer seemed to be directed in all their 
PKolioDg by one stately animal among them ; they all walked, stopped, 
I' wturaed as he did, — tliey all followed him. The Queen was dehghted 
tu lee all the deer bo attentive to their leader, aod upon her pointing it 
out to the Earl of Athol, who knew the nature of tlie animal well. 
Wing been accuetoraed to it from his youth, he told her that they 
migbt all come to he frightened enough by that beautifiil heast. " For,'* 
Mid he, " should that elag in the front, which your Majesty jUally ad- 
oiree bo much, he seized with any fit of fury or of fear, and rush down 
^m the Bide of the hill, where you see him stand, to this plain, then 
"ould it be necessary for every one of us to provide for the safety of yotir 
^'Bjeaty, and for our own : all the restof those deer would infallibly come 
"'th him as thick as possibly thev could, and niake their way over our 
''^dies to the mouiitain which is behind ua." This information occasioned 
'■le Quceu some alarm, and what happened afterwards proved it not to 
"^ altogether without cause, for her Majesty having ordered a lai^e 
■icrce dog to be let louse on a wolf that appeared, the leading deer, as we 
tiiay call him, was terrified at the sight of the dog, turned his back and 
be^ii to fly thither whence they had come ; all the other deer instantly 
toUowed. They were surrounded on that side by a line of Highlanders, 
but well did they know the power of this close phalanx of deer, and at 
Kpeed; and therefore they yielded, and opposed no resistance; and the 
only means left of saving tlieir lives was to full flat on the heath in the 
heat posture they could, and allow the deer to run over them. This 
method they followed, but it did not save them from being wounded ; 
and it was aimounccd to the Queen that two or three men had been 
trnmpled to death. In this manner the deer would have all escaped, 
had not the huntsmen, accustomed to such events, 'gone after them, and . 
with great dexterity headed and turned a detachment in the rear; 
against these the Queen's stag-hounds and those of the nobility were 
loosed, and a successful chase ensued. Three hundred and sixty deer 
nere killed, five wolves, and some rocs ; and the Queen and her party 
returned to Blair delighted with the sport.' — Scrope, pp. 34 — 36.* 

The ulalh'mg, as we have said, is Mr. Scrope's chief subject, . 
anil no one, after reading his descriptions, will wonder that a nian 
really capable of displaying the qualities required for success — 
immense self-denial, patience, endnvancc of hunger, thirst, arid 

* Mar}''8 rivu), Eliiabelli, enjoyed slag-hunlin^ afiet rather a (UfftrenC Toshlon ; — 
' When the said Queen a( glorious mamory visited Lord Moiitarute at Cowilray in 
Siuiaei, on the MoailiLy, August 1 Ttli, 1591, her Highnfsa took horse and rode into 
the parlc at eight a'cioctc iu the moiaiu^i where was a delicate bowre ptepared, 
under which were her Highuesa' musidaus placed; and a crasB-biiw, £y a ni/nipk 
Ki'lA aiu'ttl lung, was ilelivered into her hsmla to shoot at the deere ; ubotit soma 
lliirtj were put into a paddocli, of which number sha killed three oi four, aud tha 
Couiiluss uf Kildare, one.'— JWco//"! /Vojrene), vol. ii, 

yoi.. LXiii. NO. cxxv. « every 
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mcking hia scant food on the mountain-tops, or wandering in solitude 
through the birch-groves, or cooling himself in the streaniB, he giv^. 

fsce, character, and unity to everylhing around him. How yon feel, 
know not; but when 1 Brst trod thebe glorious hills, end breathed^ 
Ulis pure air, I almost seemed to he entering upon a new state of 
Gsisteuce. I felt an ardour and a sense of freedom that made me look, 
Wdt with something like contempt upon the tame and hedge-bouni, 
country of the South. In the pursuit, the stag's motions are ao nobI%, 
sad his reasoning bo acute, that, believe me, I had rather follow, 
one hart from morning till night with the espectation of getting a shot 
(in which I might be probably defeated), than have the best day's sport 
with moor-fowl that the bills could afford me. All your powers of body 
and miud are called into action, and if they are not properly eserciseal, 
the clever creature will inevitably beat you: it is quite an affair of, 
generalship; and if you have any thoughts of the army, I would adviae 
you to scan all our motions, that you may gain a knowledge of groun^. 
and skirmishing.* You will find that almost every step we take has a' 
meaning m it ; we shall creep along crafty paths, between clefts anij 
recesses, and make rapid and continuous runs, according to the varlouH 
motions of the quarry ; so tliat when the deer are afoot, the interest and , 
excitement will never flag for one single moment. See what a houndlew 
field for action is here, and what a sense of power these rifles give you, , 
vhich are fatal at such an immense distance! When you are in good 
training, and feel that you can command the deer, your bodily powen^ 
being equal to take every possible chance, the delight of this chase I'a 
excessive, as I trust you will ere long experience; — and here ends my 
eulogy," * 

We must extract the pith of one day's actual operations; butj, 
we feel that the reader cannot, after all, enjoy Mr. Scrope's texti 
in perfection, unless he has the engravings also before hint,; 
These are done from drawings, some by the author, some hy 
Mr. Edwin Landseer, some by his brother Charles — which tha 
best it is hard to say; and Mr. Harding's new invention of xhe' 
coloured lithography gives a striking richness of effect. But to 
our book. Tortoise, be it observed, is Mr. Scrope's own nom de 
chasse — alluding, wo believe, to occasional visitations of gont, 
against which surely no man ever struggled more gallantly : — 

' Tortoise and Peter Fraser now laid down their rifles on the heather,, 
put tbeir caps in their pocket, and crept forward on their hands and 
knees to a large granite hloek ; then, cautiously peering over its summit^ 
they began to examine the ground with their telescopes steadily poised 
upon it. — " Well, Peter, I can see nothing but those eternal hinds on thft 
Mealowr, and not a good hart amongst tliem : the ground is quite bare ; 
10 jump up, and let us get round the east of the Elrich, and see if tliar6> 
is any thing in the Corrie. — Maclaren, what are you glowring at?" 

• ' It ia a fact thit one of onr most gHlUnt Hn(i celebrated generalo (why should J 

fcrbear to mention Lord Lynedoch f) declared Ihat hi! got his knowledge of ground' 

IB this foiest.' 1 

G 2 ' " Why, 
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not «o favourable. Here was a great difficulty : it seemed barely possible 
to pass this small piece of ground without discovery. Fraser, aware of 
this, crept back, and explored the bog in a parallel direction, working his 
^^ay like a mole, whilst the others remained prostrate. Returning all 
wet and bemired, his long serious face indicated a failure. This dan- 
irerous passage then was to be attempted, since there was no better means 
*){ approach. Tortoise, in low whispers, again entreated the strictest 
cautiou; ** Raise not a foot nor a hand; let not a hair of your head be 
seen; everything depends upon this movement. This spot once passed 
iiUccessfuUy, we are safe from the hinds." 

' He then made a signal for Sandy to lie down with the dogs ; and, 
placing himself flat on his stomach, began to worm his way close under 
Lhe low ridge of the bog ; imitated most correctly and beautifully by the 
rest of the party. The burn now came sheer up to intercept the pas- 
sage* and formed a pool under the bank, running deep and drumly. 
The leader then turned his head round slightly, and passed his hand 
along the grass as a sign for Lightfoot to wreath himself alongside of 
him. " Now, my good fellow, no remedy. If you do not like a ducking, 
Btay here; but for Heaven*s sake, if you do remain, lie like a flounder till 
the shot is fu'ed. Have no curiosity, I pray and beseech you; and 
8pealC| as I do, in a low whisper." " Pshaw ! I can follow wherever 

ou ffo, and in the same position too." " Bravo ! — here goes, then. 

lUt tor Heaven's sake do not make a splash and noise in the water ; 
but go in as quiet as a fish, and keep under the high bank, although it 
ia deeper there. There is a great nicety in going in properly : that is 
the difficult point. I believe it must be head foremost ; but we must 
take care to keep our heels down as we slide in, and not to wet the 
nfles. — Hist ! Peter : here lay the rifles on the bank, and give them 
to me when I am in the burn." 

• Tortoise then worked half his body over the bank, and, stooping low, 
brought his hands up on a large granite stone in the burn, with his 
breast to the water, and drew the rest of his body after him as straight 
as he possibly could. He was then half immersed, and getting close 
under the bank, took the rifles. The rest followed admirably. In fact 
the water was not so deep as it appeared to be, being scarcely over the 
hips. They proceeded in this manner about twenty yards, when, the 
groimd being more favourable, they were enabled to get on dry land. 
"Do you think it will do?" "Hush! hush! — he has not seeu us 

Et; and yonder is my mark. The deer lies opposite it to the south : 
I is almost within gunshot even now." 

* A sign was given to Peter Fraser to come alongside, for they were 
arrived -at the spot from which it was necessary to diverge into the moss. 
In breathless expectation they now turned to the eastward, and crept 
fiirward through the bog, to enable them to come in upon the flank of 
the hart, who was lying with his head up wind, and would thus present 
his broadside to the rifle when he started; whereas, if they had gone in 
straight behind him, his haunches would have been the only mark, and 
theu&ot would have been a disgraceful one. Now came the anxious 
moment Every thing hitherto had succeeded ; much valuable time had 

been 



ScTopc on Desr-staUcing. 

Ma »peut; thtyhnd eone forward iii every possible position; thar 
Mid* U>d kncM buriea in bogs, wreathing on their stomachs throu^ 
I* VlirCi or wading up the burns ; and tJl this one brief moment mi^t 
HuIh futile, either by meana of a single throb of the pulae ia the ad 
rSrinj, or & sudden rush of the deer, which would take him inslantly 
Ht of »>gbt. Tortoise xused hia head slowly, slowly, but saw not tie 
ttUty- By d«i{Tee« he liMked an inch higher, when Peter plucked him 
iKlilsuly by the um, and |iointed. The tope of hia boms alone were to 
B Mtu above the hole in Ihc bog; no more. Praaer looked auiiout, 
U volt h« knew that the lirst spring would take the deer out of s^t. 
, UMuful's iwuM, wheu the sportsman held up his rifle steadily alwTe 
W jKKUVltfu of (he hart's body ; then, making a slight ticking noise, up 
Miui|( thi^ itvt; a iustanttv the shot was fired, and crack went the 
itll iikIiI iiK«iu»t his tib«, !U ne was roakiifg his rush. Sandy now rui 
irxArd wiitt the du«^ but stJU as well concealed by the ground as he 
juKI iiiwiH^-c. * Bv hevveuB he is off. and you have missed him; find 
IMV «i» 1, wot, tarr*il, uml feathered, and all for nothing ; and 1 suppose 
M i'ttll (his Djiiirt." 

' I'titAi'i iniw wcttt on with the hounds in the leash, sinking, and re- 
»l4iiu liiuistflf. luid spriugiug from the moss-hags, till the dogs caught 
gill i>J ihv tk4rl, »ih1 they were slipped ; hut the fine fellow was soon 
it ut ihe Iwg, Kud weut over the top of the Mealowr. All went for- 
«t4 tlivtr liMt ynw, plunging in and out of the black mire, till they 
ttUV tt> ll>v fuot of the hill, and then with slackened pace went puitiii{ 
|i tU »lwp •wUvlty, — " H«rk ! I thought I heard the bay under the 
11- Nu; 'iw" tnt' ci^le; it may be he is watching for his prey, 
ttlK »muiu; liii vou hear them, Peter?" — " I didna hear naethinglwl 
V plvvnr 1 surp )ie canna win farther forrat than add Heclan ; he wbb 
(i (luuiiviml »l Hrst, but he skelped it brawly afterwards : we shall see 
l>ut lit ihp duwncouie." 

' 'iVilti |]niiii|{h Ihey did ; for when they passed over the hill to the 
Hill, tku *i»iise of lliB hounds bmke full upon them, and they saw the 
M(lil(l(*ilt ITMluro stiiUilingoua narrow projecting ledge of rock within 
11 (Jlifti "'»' '" '^"' "'"' cuurnL- of a mountain cataract ; the upper fall 
iliiKCtI lliiwii lii-liiiid him, and the water, coursing through his lei,'^ 
tm<\ l'>*' ■pi'tty "II'' ">'^t around him, and then at one leap went pluiab 
t/i, III III! iil>va« lii'low; the rucks closed in upon his flank!», ntid there 
:i hold. 



)iri'i'i]iic'f, luui as it seemed on the very brink 
l>ii\in>r him furiously; 'rtie rush of the sta^ 
wii inti> the chiisni ; and in their fiiry ihey 
, of their danger. AH drew in their breath, 
il iliiince that seemed momentarily about to 
ii'.-. j^ako, Lightfoot, stay quietly behind this 
mil liiii^h him. A moment's delay may be 
Mi.rf., for if lie ia not killed outright, deer, 
il.ly riill over the horriil precipice together. 
J, '. " -" May your hand be steady, and your 
<• oil the rack, and yet I must own that it is 
the 



^^ Scrope an Deerstalking. 87: 

"the moHt magnificent eight I ever beheld ; hayed by two furious animeliL 
Rnd with the death-ahot in hia fair body, the noble — the mighty-hearted 
animal still bears up undnunted." — Tortoiee listened not, — waited not 
for these remarka, but crept round cannily, cannUy, towards the fatal 
spot, looking with estreme agitation at every motion of the dogs and 
deer; still he dared not huiry, though the moments were so precious. 

' Of the two dogB that were at bay, Derigwaathe moat 6erce and per- ,, 
severing ; the younger oue had seen but little aporl, and waited at firet J 
Upon the motions of the older, nay, the better soldier; but his apirit*! 
being at length thoroughly roused, he fought at last fearlessly and iude- ' 
pendentlj. Whenever the deer turned his antlers aside to gore Tarff, 
Deng eeized the moment to fly at his throat, but the motions of the hart 
were so rapid that the bound waa ever compelled to draw hack, which 
retrograde motion brought him frenuently to the very verge of the pre* 
cipice, and it was probable, tliat as he alwaya fronted the enemy, ho J 
knew not, or, in the heat of the combat, had forgotten the danger of hia rl 
situation. J 

'The stag at length, being maddened with these vexatious attackt, . , 
made a despeTate etah at Derig, and, in avoiding it, the pnor dog at 
length lost his footing, — hia hind legs passed over the ledge of rock, and 
it now seemed impossible for him to recover himself. ' 

' His life hung in the balance, and the fatal scale appeared to prcpoa- A 
derate. Still his fore legs bore upon the ledge, and he scraped and.T 
strove with them to the utmost ; but, as he had little or no support be* i 
hind, he waa in the position of a drowning man, who attempts to get -J 
into a boat, and, being also, like him, exhausted, the chances were coii*4 
siderably against him. In struggling with his fore legs he appeared tfr >■ 
advance a little and then to alip back again, gasping painfully in thaj 
exertion ; at length he probably found some slight bearing for the clawi 1 
of his hind feet, and, to the inespreasible relief of every one, he once 1 
more recovered hia footing, and sprang forward at the deer as rash and ' 
wrathful as ever, 

' Tortoise had at length gained the proper spot, — the rifle was theft ' 
raised, — but when all hearts were beating high in sudden and nen- — ^ 
expectation of a happy issue, the doga were unfortunately in such a 
sition that a shot could not be fired from above without risk lo on 
them, and the danger was fearful as ever. 

'Three times was the aim thus taken and abandoned. At length an 
opening : the crack of the gun was heard faintly in the din of the water- 
fall ; — the ball passed through the back of the deer's head, and down he> i 
dropped on the spot, without a struggle.' — Scrope. 

The representation of thig noble stag at baj on the brink of 4 
the cataract, with one dog hanging to the rim of rock by its fore- 
legs, is certainly as good as anything that Latidseer ever gave us. *' 
We presume he was the tjTo Llght/oot of this day's sport — bo ii 
a deacon of the craft now. 
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'■ IV.— I. Dorlfymtg rf« VerfiiBm* rfrr ^''^■m^Bk^ 

mmg gran rf™ ErMteho/ cm Kf^n. (SMmid^' 

ondwt oft},,- Prtutinn Gotenumml tottwdt thr / "■ 

W<V^.) lU-rlm: N.wmbcT. 1837. 

^■pwmone i/i fntl.t rtocwnmfnfa ni fMHilo Au ;i 

IS^o la d,,H7rlu:„mr di Afimi^nDr i^mrk. Am 

lAnua. R..ii,a ly-iis. 

tffairet dr k,.,nr_ Far M. F. dc la Metmais. Pai- 8 

r/Aaiuuiiu. lull (;,",rrr«. Reg«^sbuTg. 8ml 

ibe Uticr jwrl *'f ibe >■*« 1814. two Proleslaot &i 
ven cuofcthing: ^itli lh« prime tmnister of a RiHntnCiAi 
Ary, bimwlf n Roman CatUolir, when this distinpuskdiiLV 
al Mked <i[ir of ibnn, then on his «av to tak<?p«itak 
■nacbti^ 0(>iij;ti'ii«. whm was likelr to be dooe ilirre rc^Mf 
JetUJU? ' Til.- Jrmit*! ' replied the Pcoleslant. mitrfj"* 
h MMUm\A—\, at if hr hud been asked the qneEiion lesieatl 

prtMU wf ll... Dnlai Lama. 'The Jesuits!' 'Aj. S«l 
lltf'<~repli>-'l ilir? Romnnist, who durii^ a long ofEiul&l 

dofely wuu lifvl llirir m.incpuTrcs when tfaev \ren si 
« «XtUtCt : ' I Kite yim full assurance, that if due o 
Witwm trv iKrt lakfii at \"ieaiia respecting ihem, w4i*| 
itjf yean tlu-y will cxfiivulse Eoropc,' Wiibin sixteen J«l 
rtbe nUerkHceof lhis|»Tdictioa — (tosa; notbini; of whit ^ 
sdooe in Inland, Caiuula, Newfoundland) — thev hadbv4« 

<i:oiuweU iMfiiulwl I'Vanc*, driven CLaHes X. from ill 

OC, and dii ' J I ' i Hf kingdom of the Xetherlamls; a 

'Mt within J 'm'h! s.nvn in Prussia the seeds of 

'lli^^n, which it inu-ich-d u> brinff on a general war fOTlhei 
ny iif |)tt|Mil iuti*^if\»uty. I'his it is that gives so deep ■ 
eral H» inUTiH»l Ui i\u'. otiienvisc local and insignificant ti 
lie Art^hbtclw'pi'fC'ifUfgni^, and so amply justifies the meua 
lin PruMiRd ^•ivfrtuitt-nt. The conflict is not between a &J 
1 pr<rlat4- im l)«^ Khin*-, awl a tecretarv of state in Berlin, ! 
vo.p.n ihr- J*((j«; and all the Protestint princes of Eun: 
■; fjii'-Hli'ifi t'l \f dciidi-d is ii^-l wliclher a few children 
isKi:t iirc ti. \,<: ii\,ii ■■•u-)[ {{jiiiiimaih or Protestants ; liut nbel 
<U-y,\;iii\. j'lioffK (ifcl h"ii»li-S, 'ii l\u: J'ope and Cardinals 
ini-, ari! to \vu't%\Mi: Uit i*nA*i%iUHt nations; whclber the 
rme of lh« K WcTOWl fsilh. punh«H<-d »]lh 




Papal Conspiracy — Archbishop of Cologne, ^c. 

inj martyrs, and secured by the hard struggles of a century is 

^be continued, or to be put down by popish intrigue and \\o- 

:e. The King of Prussia is not merely asserting the prero- 

s of his crown, but defending the rights of every Protestant 

■ Europe against papal aggression ; and, therefore, every Pro- 

' 1 the remotest corner of the world is interested in his 

svements, and must wish him God's blessing. 

(It is well known that Rome never formally renounced her 

cient scheme of universal empire, nor ever whispered the 

slightest disapprobation of those who presumed to bestow the 

crown of a British sovereign on a King of the French, or to make 

a present of the kingdom of Ireland as a feof of Rome. Every 

^^hwyer is aware that such pretensions arc still asserted, as unques- 

^Btonable papal rights, in the code of canon law;* but many 

^^ppught that, though shame or an affectation of consistency might 

Hfeerent her from condemning any of her infallible pontiffs, she 

Bad practically and for ever abdicated every hope of recovering 

her lost dominion. The events of the last fifty^ years seemed to 

annibilalc the possibUity of popish ascendancy. The demands, 

" wever, of Pius VII. at the congress of Vienna, and his protest 

kinst its definitive arrangements, were calculated to excite more 

1 a suspicion, that the last seven hundred years had neither 

lar|;ednordiminislicd the field of papal vision; — the elevation of 

h men as Leo XII. and Gregory XVI, indicated that the college 

P cardinals had sometliing else in view besides the promotion of 

"gion and morality. The boldness which was manifested in the 

pice of characters and principles well worthy of the dark ^;es. 

tokened the existence of dark designs — and the insult offered 

' e one case to remonstrating Roman Catholic princes, as well 

( portentous name of Gregory assumed in the other, might 

! opened the eyes of Protestant Europe. The conduct 

e Vatican in this recent affair of Cologne fully developes the 

of operations. The conduct of the archbishop himself 

; perhaps be interesting to illustrate the general truth that 

ery is founded on a lie and supported by a system of lies. 

with Rome, the interference of the Pope, the 

e object of the archbishop s movements, and the combina- 

I of fraud, falsehiKid and t^e^chery whereby it was to be 

id, render it a most mstructn e lesson to all Protestant kings 

1 nations. 

■* PspB curonit Reges c]e novo el creal. innactnt III. conit, 5. Rtx Regiim. 
"nil. 6 Licet antt. I'npa jubtt Regi, et Imperalori, ut aumaDt arma. contra ini- 
IB BeclBBiBt, 23. q. 8. cap. Hor/alur. cap. Ul pridtm. el c. S-ppHcittr. Papa con- 

' licat, et deponit Reges et ImpemtorPB iniqims. Kt hoc habet en 

AlitiiD jubet eligi, Id locum depQsiti. VideCDOcdinationesSii' 
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Archbishop of Cologne, S^-c. 

Ho papal bull, breve, or other document, shall be published 
executed without having first received the royal Placet. ~ 
Prussian Landrechl (part ii. tit. ii. § 117, 118) says, ' No bishop 
is allowed to receive new ordinances in religious or ecclesiastic^ 
matters from foreign spiritual superiors, without the permission rf 
the State. All papal bulls, breves, and all ordinances of foreign 
spiritual superiors must, before the publication and execution, be 
laid before the State for examination and approbation.' The 
Archbishop of Cologne acted upon a bull not known to the 
Pmasian government, and commanded his clergy to do the same } 
and that without giving the slightest notice to the proper author 
rities. Dr. Hermes, a Roman Catholic professor of divinity at 
the Prussian University of Bonn,* a man known and honoured fc* 
his learning and talents, had given offence to the ultra-popish 
party by his method of treating the Rciman theology. He had 
dared to prove that the Roman faith was agreeable to reason! 
He had also had the misfortune to incur the personal resentment 
of Baron Droste some years before ; and, besides all this, several 
of -the Roman Catholic professors of Bonn, and a large portion of 
the clergy through the country, were his pupils. Representations 
unfavourable to his orthodoxy were made at Rome after his death, 
and in 1B35 the present Pope, without giving any intimation 
either to the Prussian minister at Rome or to the Government 
at Berlin, issued a bull condemnatory of the Hermesian doc- 
trines. This was. to say the least, very uncivil on the part of hig 
holiness, but it excused the Prussian government from publishing 

• The UaivETsitf at Bono was foim<iL'd in 1818, sad owes its eiistimce to the 
muaificeneo uf the preaenl King ot Piusaia, who endowBil it with hq annual incume 
of 80,000 dullacs. Tu the usual (acultiea a Ruman Cathulic tliealogicnl fseulty 
was added, and placed uoduc the cuutiol of the Atcbbishop uf CulugQe, aa appeati 
frnm the Stilutes accpidiag to which it it enacted:—" I. That in the Catholic Iheo- 
logicol faculty at Bean, do one «hall be apnointed, gt admitted to the eseiciie uf the 
prufeBGOiia) office wtlhuiit previously conBulting the Archiepiscopal chair, and that it 
Khali have the ri|>hl, on account of any serious doubts respecting the doctrine or life 
of the proputed candidate, to decline such appointment ur odmisBian. 2. If, coatrury 
to expectation, any teacher belonging to the Catholic theological faculty ia Banu, 
should, in bis lectures or writings, ofiTend against the Cathulic faita ur mDral 
theology, to maintaiu which icieatifically ishia calling, or, if he should in any other 
way, morally or religiously, cause any public scandal, the Archie piaeopal ehur U 
authorised to give notice thereof, and the Miuiatiy vill upon auch Butice, intorpoH 
with decisiou and energy, and alliird a remedy. 3. In general, the Catholic theo- 
logical facutty. in so far aa thu Catholic Church ii interested in its operatiucs, ia 
under the spiritual auperiulendence of the Archbishop ; he has the tight, aa often as 
he thinks proper, of visiting it, or causing it to be visited ; the halt-yearly lista of 
lectures must be submitted to him, and the faculty is lujund respectfully to accept 
bia remarks upoa purely theological subjecls, and tii attend to them to the utmost of 
theii power. This superintendetice extends to the individual members uf the faculty 
in their character as Catholic ciergymen, and the Archbishop is authorised, in cases 
of offtnce against this character, with the previous knowledge of the Ministry, to 
administer auitable reproofs." 

a bull 
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Afchbishop of Cologne, S^c. 93 

* (a) That the publication can only be for the purpose of making it 
Icnown. The case would be widely different if the lawgiver made the 
publication the conditio sine qua non of the obligation, as was the case 
in the law of the Council of Trent, '' contra matrimonia clandestina." 

* (6) But that the said papal oi*dinance is sufficiently known to the 
Hermesians appears from their writings, unless a distinction is to be 
made between 

*. known, in order to laugh at the supreme head of the Church, and 

known, in order to obey in all humility. 

. ' (c) That, if the aforesaid pretence could really excuse, the secular 
power would have it entirely in her power to stop the activity of that 
centre of unity ordained by the Saviour, a consequence that might pos- 
sibly not be disagreeable to the Hermesians, no more than to sectarians 
in general, whose only support is in the secular power, which can never 
he judge with regard to such matters, and which, therefore, as soon as 
she interferes, becomes a party. 

Clement Augustus, 
* Cologne^ January 12, 1831.' Archbishop of Cologne. 

This letter is so characteristic of the man^ his principles^ and 
his creed, that the perusal excites a devout wish, that he might 
write an account of the whole affair himself. It breathes the 
spirit of an inquisitor, and reveals the unnatural hatred which a 
papal vassal cherishes against his sovereign, and the thorough 
contempt with which he regards the law of his country. The 
reader will not, however, be so astonished at the violence and 
bitterness of the letter, as to forget the cunning which addressed 
it to the father-confessors, and commanded that the privacy of the 
confessional should serve as the hotbed for the nurture of treason. 
Several of the father-confessors took the hint, and, "without waiting 
lo be asked by the doubting, made use of the confessional to in- 
culcate the archiepiscopal prohibition on the minds of their flock. 
Tfai9 act of rebellion was, however, not intended merely to gratify 
die archbishop's private revenge, nor to stop the progress of Her- 
mesianism. The blow was mainly aimed at the existence of the uni- 
versity of Bonn. To restore the Roman supremacy of the dark 
ages, it is necessary first to exclude every gleam of light from 
the minds of priests and people, and this was the object of the 
archbishop's endeavours. He had already made a good beginning 
in the palace at Cologne, for, immediately on taking possession, 
he turned out the library collected by his predecessor, and left 
as a legacy to the see. He intimated to his predecessor's rela- 
tions that, if they did not speedily remove the books, he should 
* make short work mth them, and the burgomaster had some trouble 
in collecting a sufficient number of cases and boxes to save the 
books from the impending destruction. He hoped, in like man- 
ner, to clear out the lecture-rooms of the universities. That this 

was 
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Archbishop of Cologne, ^c. 95- ' 

destruction — the professors condcmneil of lieresy, not only without 
atrial, but without a public accusation, and thus the rights and 
liberties of the subject grossly violated ; at the same time that the 
royal munificence in founding and endowing the university waa 
treated with scorn, and the laws of the land set at defiance. The 
archbishop, however, in his zeal to execute the Papal bull, did 
not atop here. He proceeded to another step equally illegal, by 
drawing up eighteen theses to be signed by every candidate for 
orders, for a benefice, or for the office of confessor. Of these tho 
greater number were intended as a renunciation of the supposed 
Hermesian errors. Some, as appears from the letter of the 
chapter, were, in the opinion of six doctors of divinity, opposed to 
theortbodoxdoctrineaoflhe Roman church. The eighteenth thesis 
contained an illegal oath, and was a direct attack upon the alle- 
giance to the king. The candidate was required to make the 
following declaration ; — ' I vow and promise to my archbishop 
reverence and obedience in all things relating to doctrine and dis- 
dpUne, and that without any mental reservation ; and I confess 
that, according to the order of the Catholic hierarchy, I neither 
can, nor ought, to appeal from the judgment of my archbishop to 
any one but the Pope, the head of the whole church.'* Thus the 
prerogative of the sovereign to receive appeals, and to protect the 
rights of his subjects was solemnly renounced, and a way opened 
to secure the unlimited obedience of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
when the time should arrive for developing the ulterior designs of 
Rome. This oath put the archbishop in a position to place the 
kingdom ()f Prussia in a state of interdict, or to absolve the 
Prussian Romanists from their oath of allegiance. Both are 
matters ' of doctrine and discipline,' and if perchance one loyal 
priest might be found, bis only appeal lay to tbe fountain-bead 
of treason. The archbishop's care in guarding against mental 
reservation is particularly remarkable. If a Protestant had in- 
serted such a clause, an Ephesian outcry would have been raised 
by all the priests from Cologne to the antipodes. But here a 
Roman Catholic archbishop charges the Roman Catholic clergy 
of the nineteenth century with mental reservation, and insinuates 
that even when they swear to an ecclesiastical superior, they are 
not to be trusted. 

The archbishop himself has given a practical proof of the 
slippeviness of Romanist engagements whether verbal or writ- 
ten. He himself violated without scruple his own covenanted 

* ' SpUDiieo ac promittn ArchiepiMopotEcoreverentiametobertieutiamiii oitinilius, 
qna; ad ituclriDani vt lUscipUnam apcctatit. sine omnl reBtrictione mentali; meque 
ah Archi«piBca))i nitljudicio, eecimdiliii HierarchiFD Calbolics otdinem, ad nenjinein 
niti nd Papam, totiuEeccleaiiB caput, provocaie posie et debere CDofileor.' 
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Archbishop of Cologne, Sjrc. 97 

adopted by the Bishops of Treves, Munster, and Paderborn, and lias also 
Received the royal assent, and come into practice in the dioceses of the 
bur prelates above mentioned. I therefore take for granted that the 
Bishop of Calama, in case he should be appointed as actual bishop over 
>iie of these dioceses^ would not only not attack nor overturn that con- 
tention of the 19th June of last year, but, on the contrary, be anxious 
itnd ready to uphold it, and to execute it according to the spirit of con- 
ciliation t^hich dictated it. 

* I am anxious, however, before I take any further step, to arrive at 
certainty with respect to the last mentioned point touching mixed mar- 
riages. For this purpose I hereby respectfully request and commission 
your reverence to engage in a confidential conversation with the Bishop 
of Calama, that he may have an opportunity of expressing himself 
orally to your reverence with that openness and sincerity which I attri- 
bute to that worthy prelate, with regard to my supposition respecting 
that particular point. Your reverence will be good enough to inform 
me immediately of his reply, in his own words, in the way of a confi- 
dential report. 

* Your reverence will oblige me by hastening this matter as much as 
possible. 

* Berlin, August 23rd, 1835.' * Von Altensteih. 

Baron Droste was not content with having given the most sa- 
tisfactory verbal assurances — he volunteered a written declaration 
of his determination to do all that the minister required. To 
deceive a Protestant king and gain a Roman archbishopric, he 
penned the following letter to his friend Schmiilling : — 

* Reverend Prebendary, — It will, I believe, be agreeable to your reve- 
rence, if I furnish you in writing also with our conversation of to-day 
respecting the contents of the letter of his Excellency the Minister. 

* And, first, with respect to an amicable arrangement with those au- 
thorities concerned in the misunderstandings of former times, I take for 
granted that they are free from every ill-feeling towards me, and as my 
inmost wish is to be on good terms with all men, and friendliness to- 
wards every one is, if I mistake not, natural to me, I am at a loss to 
conceive how any interruption of an amicable relation should be possible. 

* As to the temptations of the spirit of strife, it is so contrary to my 
nature, I am so convinced that it stands in direct contradiction to the 
doctrines and spirit of Christianity, I am so penetrated with a desire to 
Hve in peace with all, I love peace and quietness so much, that the fear 
of being overcome by any such temptation, if, contrary to expectation, 
it should assault me, really seems to require no consideration, inasmuch 
as in this, as in every other respect, I hope in the help of God. Indeed, 
my inmost desire is, if ever I should attain to an actual bishopric, dili- 
gently to employ the last years of my life in doing good ; and my firm 
conviction is, that this desire can be perfectly fulfilled only by the har- 
monious co-operation of the two authorities y according to the will of 
God. 

* As to mixed marriages, I had for a very long time cherished the 
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vain; He declared his fixed detennination to pergevere^ and the 
question became simply whether the majesty of the law was 
to give way to the archbishop^ or the archbishop to be prevented 
from violating the law. The Prussian minister^ not being de- 
pendent for his office or salary on the Popish priesthood^ and 
unwilling to submit to the degradation of having a Popish master^ 
or to the infamy of betraying the rights or interests of his sove- 
reign^ determined to assert the dignity of the law. It was accord- 
ingly intimated to the archbishop that^ if he did not voluntarily 
resign^ he should be removed from his office. But this intima- 
tion only served to develop further his designs. He immediately 
assembled the chapter of the cathedral and the parish priests 
of the city of Cologne, and informed them, ' that there was an 
intention to cast him down from the archiepiscopal throne^ but 
that he should know how to preserve the rights of the Catholic 
Church against the demands of the government in the matter 
of mixed marriages. This was the origin of the persecution. 
He authorised the priests to communicate this to their fellow^ 
citizens;^ — i. e., he appealed to the populace. Two days after^ 
the young priests of the seminary were assembled, and a story 
equally false and inflammatory dictated to them, which they 
were commanded to write and circulate everywhere. The children 
of the elementary schools were employed to multiply copies ; pla- 
cards were posted about the streets of Cologne, Bonn, and Cob- 
lentz, calling upon the Roman Catholic population to rise and 
ihed their blood for their religion ; and in one church a sermon 
was preached to tlie same effect. Thus the archbishop was guilty 
of open and repeated breaches of the law. He executed, and in- 
structed his clergy to execute, a papal bull which had not received 
the royal placet ; he attempted to destroy the university of Bonn 
and to ruin the professors ; he required candidates for orders to 
swear away the sovereign's right of receiving appeals, and to vow 
an unlimited obedience to himself and the Pope ; he commanded 
his clergy to break the law with respect to mixed marriages, and 
at last endeavoured to make use of the priests to procure an open 
insurrection of the people. He was treated as every other trans- 
gressor of the law would have been treated, excepting that an 
extraordinary measure of lenity and forbearance was dealt out to 
him out of respect to the sacredness and dignity of his office. 
The Prussian government may be blamed for allowing rebellion 
to proceed so far, but none can tax it with religious persecution. 
The archbishop was guilty of treason, and for his treason he suf- 
fers. His defence is that offered by all traitors. He says that 
to obey the laws of Prussia was contrary to his conscience. ^ No 
•uch instrument (says South) to carry on a refined and well-woven 
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bis "writing. (Allgemeine Preussische StaaUxeHung, Berlin^ 
Kfay 7, 1838.) 

* To his Reverence^ M, Pastor Binterim^ D.D,^ Knight of the Papal 
Order of the Golden Spur^ Bilk, near Dusseldorf 

* Cologne^ April 7, 1837. 

* Reverend and Honoured Sir, — The business of Father Schulten I 
have attended to, and shall shortly answer your most pleasing letter. 
For the present two requests : — 1. Could you furnish me with a short 
characteristic of the deans of our diocese — a, how they are disposed 
towards Rome ; /3, towards celibacy and omnem habitum clericalem ; 
y, their literary attainments, and their talents? 2. It is of the greatest 
moment to draw some superior men to Cologne. Mr. Laurent, it is to 
be hoped, will come; it is only a pity that no parish is yet vacant for 
him. Can you tell me of any young men promising in those three 
respects, particularly from Belgium ? It would be a matter of great joy 
to us (sed tantum inter nos) to smuggle in some Jesuits. Do you 
know any who speak German fluently ? From Switzerland or Rome 
would excite too much attention. Talk over this matter privately with 
Father Schulten. As soon as some are found, we must consider how 
the ulterior steps are to be taken. If you know Mr. Laurent, in the 
diocese of Liege, pray write a line to him to persuade him to accept 
the trifling ofier which has been made to him. It is at present only a 
curacy, at St. Columba, which is open ; the further promotion will come 
in good time. Pray keep this obscure letter secret. Commending 
myself to your prayers, I remain your most devoted friend, 

* In haste— 0. a. M. D. G.— Paid !' ' Edward M. 

To the Same. 

\Cologne, May 2, 1837. 

* Reverend Sir, most honoured Friend, — Your respected letter of the 
25th ult. gave me the greatest pleasure. The hour is fully come, 
every means must now be energetically employed. First hear tow far 
matters have advanced. The archbishop gives his blessing to every 
thing ; but for the present shuts his eyes to the whole afl*air, so that the 
undertaking is only a private undertaking. I shall in a little time pro- 
vide for four J.* in Cologne, and then for one at Bonn. They will, 
doubtless, obtain here a sphere of labour. I am educating some clever 
boys entirely for this purpose, and in Bonn there are several of the 
most talented theologians, who are willing to enter into the order. 
With these I intend to erect a covenant of faith, and shall then bring 
them into connexion with the J. in this place. From Rome two J. are 
expected. The two Prussians at Nivelle are well known to me; 
iheg lived in our house at Munster. For the present, I wish that the 
youngest, Joseph von Hamm, should be sent hither as soon as possible ; 
only let him be addressed to me : I will take care of the rest. For the 
sake of security he may bring with him a medical certificate, ordering 
him to take up his abode on the Rhine. In Burtscheidt and Aix-la- 

* Jesuits, 

Chapelle 
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articles. It would be well for you to undertake to supply ^* The Ca- 
tholic '' with more matter. With the Hermesian question is connected 
another equally important question, *' concerning the relations of church 
and state ;" and then it is necessary to show particularly prominently 
bow every limitation and restraint of ecclesiastical authority, and relax- 
ation of the band of obedience to the bishops and the pope, must neces- 
sarily undermine thB ^foundations of the state : this is an argumentum 

ad hominem. That S g in Berlin, under the appearance of a good 

Catholic^ has ever been the plague with respect to our church liberty, 
is well known here. But he does not dare to come here. 

* With respect to your curate, to whom I beg to be kindly remem- 
bered, the archbishop is most willing to give him a living, though it 
is most disagreeable to him to take away a good priest from the right 
bank of the Rhine.. 

* The good progress of the mission affairs rejoices me; the spread of 
the society throughout the Rhine-land, in Westphalia, will certainly 
succeed. It is also on the move in Siegen. I am every day expecting 
2000 mission-papers ; it will go on well here in Cologne. But of tha^ 
orally. 

* Oremus pro Matre no8tr& dilectissimd. pressd.. 

* Your faithful E. M.* 

These letters prove that the archbishop, so far from respecting 
the obligation of his oath^ was at the head of the Roman con- 
spiracy in Prussia to smuggle in the Jesuits, in itself a breach of 
the law ; and that for the purpose of ' restoring all that had been 
obolishedy that is, the entire ascendancy of popery. These 
letters prove that he treasonably endeavoured to introduce and 
promote Belgian priests, the most bitter enemies of the Prussian 
monarchy — that he sanctioned the perversion of the youthful 
mind by a Jesuitic education — that he was in communication with 
the Jesuits in Rome, Belgium, and other places — and that this 
e&mm/anication began whilst he resided at MUnster, before his ele- 
WkUon to the see of Cologne — that he sent information to foreign 
journals and newspapers for the purpose of traducing the govern- 
ment of his country — and that he employed every species of 
deceit and artifice to accomplish his purpose. The instruction 
to the young Jesuit to bring a medical certificate with him that a 
Residence on the Rhine was necessary for his health, furnishes 
abundant evidence of the nature of this prelate's conscience. 

The whole history of the archbishop furnishes a most melan- 
choly proof of the demoralising effects of Popery. The Prussian 
chaiacter is remarkable for frankness and honesty. The West- 

?halian nobles are distinguished for a high sense of honour. 
>fothing but Popery could have tainted the German episcopacy 
with wilful falsehood, or blotted the shield of Westphalian no- 
bility with the blackness of perjury. This history also j*K)ves 

that 
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ceedings^ and will in due time make them public. But 
existence of a secret correspondence is unwittingly ac- 
)wledged in the * Esposizione/ the official manifesto of the 
man court. On page 21, it is said that the Pope, 'per via 
^ticolare ma del tutto sicura,' had received a copy of Baron 
:enstein's last letter to the archbishop and the archbishop's 
ly. The recall of Monsignore Capaccini, the Papal secretary 
state^ proves still more clearly that the archbishop acted en- 
ly in obedience to the Pope's instructions, and that his holiness 
( determined to stop nothing short of a trial of his strength. 
Capaccini had travelled from Vienna to Berlin, where he 
ived early in August, 1837, to inquire fully into the matter. 
I was there informed by the minister. Baron Altenstein, and 
the King's envoy at the Roman court, of the state of affairs, 
s heard from the king's own lips what would be the result, if 
archbishop persevered in rebellion, a result already announced 
Rome by Mr. Bunsen in May, 1837. From Berlin M. 
paccini went to Cologne, where he obtained the most exact in- 
nation as to the actual position of the archbishop. He made, 
consequence, a declaration in favour of the Prussian govern- 
at ; and on his return to Rome, whither he was suddenly re- 
ed, resigned his office as secretary of the supreme board for 
jign ecclesiastical affairs ! The Pope calculated confidently on 
insurrection of the Rhine provinces, and therefore did not wish 
:x)me to any amicable arrangement. The Allocutions of the 
h December, 1837, and September 13th, 1838, show still more 
irly that open war on the Rhine and in Poland was the object 
rhich the court of Rome aimed, and make the proof of a secret 
respondence unnecessary. The Pope in the Congregation of 
rdinals publicly approved of the archbishop's conduct, and 
nly declared himself the champion of rebellion against Pro- 
ant princes. He does not scruple to praise the rebel arch- 
lop, the man who broke his word, his oath, and the laws of 
country, as a person pre-eminent in all virtue, * viro omnigena 
ate praestanti,' and to declare him worthy of the highest com- 
adation, 'ob religionis causam ab ipso tanto cum sui discri- 
le invicte propugnatam.' In another Congregation, holden on 
13th of September of the present year,* he recurs to the same 
ject, and after a tribute of laudation to the Archbishop of 
iogne, goes on to commend the Archbishop of Posen, who, 
ancing another step in the plan of rebellion, has issued a cir- 
ir to his clergy excommunicating any priest who refuses to 
ak the laws of Prussia respecting mixed marriages. In this 

* See the Journal des Dibata for September 26tb, 1838. 
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^ power of dispensing with the laws of God. The outcry that 
h&s oeen raised in Europe about the sin of mixed marriages is 
ttierc Roman cant. In times past there was every facility of 
getting a dispensation for money ; and now, provided the power 
of the Roman court be secured by the promise to educate the 
children as Romanists, no objection is made to mixed marriages. 
It is not the fear of committing sin, but of losing dominion, by 
which the Roman church is influenced ; and if this can be gua- 
ranteed^ all the Romanists in Germany may marry Turks or 
Hindoos if they like it. The present Pope himself, when Car- 
dinal Capellari, conducted the negociations with the Prussian 
minister at Rome, and knew well what Prussia demanded, and 
was then perfectly willing to grant it, though he had the clever- 
ness to do so in terms whereby an apparent concession really 
extended the papal power, and might at any time be revoked. 
These concessions, however, notwithstanding the obscurity of 
some, and the intolerance of other parts, of the breve, called forth 
the loudest protests in the Belgian and Bavarian journals. The 
zealots told him that this was not the time for conceding but 
demanding, and represented the political circumstances as pecu- 
liarly favourable. A change in the papal counsels has certainly 
taken place, and the Pope now feels himself strong enough, as he 
thinks, to aim at a triumph of the papal over the royal power ; 
and the subject of mixed marriages presents the most favourable 
field that could be chosen for the achievement of the conquest. 

The law of every state in Germany, of Hollfind, Poland, 
and Russia, is opposed to the papal exaction of a promise 
to educate all the children in Romanism ; — consequently, 
by stirring this one topic, he shakes the civil law of a great 
part of Europe. If the governments yield, he gains a decided 
victory, and establishes the principle advocated by another 
of the archbishop's brothers, in his pamphlet on Church and 
State — ^namely, that wherever the municipal law comes in col- 
lision with the claims of Rome, the municipal law must give 
way.* This principle once establii»hed, the most extravagant 
claims ever put forth by an Innocent or a Boniface will follow as 
a matter of course. The main attack has been skilfully directed 
against the King of Prussia, because resistance there will enable 
the Pope to misrepresent the conduct of an heretic government 
as an attempt to extirpate the Roman Catholic faith, and thus to 

* * The Church,* says Frauds Baron von Droste, ' far from having any resemblance 
to a itate-institution, upon which rights are conferred, or from which they are taken 
atdiscietion, is, on the contrary, a seU'-subsistent, independent society, ot which no 
one can be authorised to narrow its lawfully acquired rights, without its own consent 
and determination.' — Utber Kirche und Staat, page 33. On pages 63 and 64, he 
explicitly denies the right of the royal placet, 
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prerogative, which was no doubt his main recommendation. His 
pontifical piety, if the Romans speak truth, docs not stand much 
higher than that of Leo XII. Thus the Roman court selected 
suitable order to furnish agents, and suitable chiefs to diri 

One obstacle, however, stootl in the way of all their efForl 
and that was the esclusively Protestant character of the Enjjli 
nation, and the majestic attitude of the Anglican church. "" 
exhibition of genuine apostolic catholicity exposed the bass* 
ness of the Roman counterfeit. The gigantic power which the 
divine blessing had vouchsafed to the national maintenance of true 
Christianity ma^le all their efforts unavailing, so long as it continued. 
Every engine therefore was sot at work, botli in Great Britain and 
on the continent, to obtain Popish emancipation. At length, by 
dint of Irish agitation and foreign political intrigne, the fatal bill 
was passed, contrary to the will of the people of England — and 
Rome was enabled to proceed. ' Ita ancipiti malo territi Bri-a 
tanni, et Romanis rcdit animus.' i 

Before the passing of the bill, at the commencement of tho- 
Prussian negociations in 1828, the Pope himself promised every 
tiling that Prussia asked. After that event he forgot his promises, 
assumed a higher tone, and absolutely refused to do what had at 
first been agreed to. A Breve and an Instruction on the subject 
of mixed marriages were issued, apparently making a slight con- 
cession, but in reality altering the existing state of thuigs for the 
worse. The court of Berlin remonstrated, but the Pope was 
immoveable ; and the King of Prussia, sincerely desirous of 
doing impartial justice to his Roman Catholic subjects, and 
anxious, as far as possible, to conciliate, accepted the papal 
terms — trusting to the good faith of the Pope, and confiding^, 
like an honest man, in the oaths of his Roman Catholic preli 
Indeed, one of the most remarkable features in this Cologj 
affair is the openness, straightforwardness, and unsuspecting 
fidence manifested by the Prussians — the king, the government, 
and the ambassador at Rome. If conciliation had been possible, 
their conduct must have effected it ; but to conciliate a Romanist, 
always impossible, was now doubly so, The efforts of the Jesu 
had begun to open new prospects to his Holiness. The Ju 
revolution, which at first seemed so opposed to the interests 
Rome, was, by her plastic policy, turned into the most propitioi 
event that had happened for centuries. The story of Cbilderi< 
and Pepin was acted over again ; and the Pope, treading i 
steps of a piedccessor, made a friend of the strongest, 
tenth Charles, the martyr of Popery, was left to his fate. 
Louis Philippe, the child of the revolution, became, as Gregoi 
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higher tnne, though he did not feel thiit he could openly defy 
the Protestant powers of Germany. He therefore contented 
himself with issuinEr a breve to the bishops of Bavaria on the 
subject of mised marriages, as a manifesto of his will, and a 
preparation for further movements. But as soon as the honest 
«nd upright son of George III. was dead, and a company of 
veak and profligate men manifested their readiness to betray tha 
rights and inlerests of a young and innocent princess — as soon u 
England had succumbed to the Popish priesthood, deserted liec 
old allies, taken her natural and hereditary enemy into her nrmai 
and, through an unaccountable infatuation, stripped herself of all 
means of defence, the Pope threw off the mask, and the Arctt 
bishop of Coli^ne was instructed openly to resist the Protestant 
King of Prussia, his master. Belgium, the adopted child of Franoil 
and the foster-child of England, furnished the fulcrum for the 
Popish engines. The episcopal printmg-office of Liege was em-' 
ployed in printing all sorts of seditious and inflammatory trasbt 
for distribution on the Prussian frontier, and the journals of 
Prance assisted in raising ibe cry against Protestant persecution. 
De Potter himself, after a long silence, lifted up his voice la 
announce the project of a Belgic' Rhenish cimfederalion. 01 
course no one believes that the son of old Egahte cares one 
farthing for the Pope or Popery, except in so far as papal pra-» 
snmption can afford a counterfeit legitimation to the throne of 
France or the possession of Algiers. But France hates Prussia 
as cordially as it does England, and would have no small plcasura 
in humbling an enemy, and at the same time accomplishing iti 
ancient and favourite design of extending its boundary to ths 
Rhine. The Pope knows this, and, reckoning unwaveringly on 
the help of the 'dear son in Jesus,' and the good will of hta 
rassals, the British ministry, dares, after a lapse of centuries, 
once more to enter into conflict with a German sovereign. 

It would be the height of madness to regard the Pope'a 
conduct as an ebullition of monastic enthusiasm. The court of 
Rome may encourage fanaticism in others, but was never guilty 
i»f this folly itself. The Roman policy has ever been alow, 
sure, and sagacious. If, therefore, the Pope declares war, and 
this he has done in his two Allocutions and his Exponiztoitef 
it is because be lias counted the cost, and made provision for the 
contest. And, truly, never since the Reformation, perhaps never 
since the days of Boniface VIII,, was the position of the Pope so 
menacing as it is at present. The removal of the papal residence 
to Avignon made him almost a vassal to France. The Romaa 
schism, and the councils of Constance .-md Basel, deprived him o£ 
his supremacy, and made the existence of a rival church possible. 

The 
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Papal Conspiracy — 

kpOMC of Weatpbalia formally and practically decided aguiast 
fltums aa Head of Cliristendom, and all but reduced Iiis do- 
UU6DloUiat of a ppity Ilulian prince. The French revolution 
l^ped him of thf List vestige of his former greatness. The 
llj, indiSerentum. and coufiding simplicity of Protestant 
iBCes, hsre reslorcd la him the possibility of endeavouring to 
oorer hb lost power. England. Prussia, and Russia, were 
udIj instramenlal in reinstating him in the chair of primacy. 
■itm ooold OCTDT have resisted, and would not have been 
diaed to resist, their cumbiiied wilt. If ihey had declared that 
• Pope had oeued to reign, the Papac)' would have been at an 
d. But England oared nothing about the matter, and the so- 
njgns of Russia tmd Prussia, weary of the wars kindled by irrc- 
pan and infidelity, and beliering. in their simplicity, that Popery 
mU sure as an mitidi>tc. decreed the icstoratioa of the Pope 
,«BahstuUive power — taught the tt-orid to beheve in the juslicu 
' \m daim to qiiritUvvl dominion by humbly soliciiiug bidJs anil 
«nc^ voA oononttats. to allo^ them to legislate for their own 
nMJWTiir — and thlij lumisbed him mth the legal right to iuter- 
«Ule in tUar domeslic concerns. In this one particular, then, 
ft tigirt taMktale to all si»-ereigi». Romanist and Protestant, ihe 
ktioD SHmds motv firm than it has done since the A\ignoa se- 
■MB. The li^t has, in a certain sense, been guaraateed by a 
««t European pe^cv. and coafinaed by the practice of even Pro- 
Bbnt princes, for a jieriod of twenty -three years. And well the 
ape tns repaid his bcncfacCars : they restored and fostered him, 
at be m^ht lav the storm of iufidel dcmocracT — and, lo ! he ap- 
«n as the m^lhivcnclKuiicT. who ciiajures up the boisterous spirit 
Mm the deep for his own purpiises. The skill wfaitji has com- 
Mcd the disnurdftm elements d fanaticism and liberalism, gives 
W a potrer which he novier {XKsesscd since his palmiest daj-s. He 
kfi. <Mt the tWo hand, the priesthood and the iJind mass wfaif^ it 
k4ds. Mxl on the other, the widcly-csicoded and equally fanatic 
owwiont-^wrty, resh^y to cscviito his will. The absitrd and 

i,-i,ii:.-';is *■*■,■■,•-.--■.,-,-,- . . ,- W ,-:. ..;.■.„-,■.; jii-flc? Tras. so far 
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cuiiistances and despotic power lent to ibis system a temporary 
%]mw of working well ; and one of the argjuiHenla that were wont ' 
111 be used in favour of Roman Catholic ' Emancipation,' was tUe 
esaniple uf the continental states. But that delusion, like all the 
others of the kind, has passed away ; — time has shown, what 
common sense (to say nothing of philosophy) ought to hare 
taught, that the contact of two antagonist principles can produce 
nothing but strife and confusion, never to be terminated until ona 
has reduced the other to subjection. As soon as the favour* 
able moment arrived, the Pope availed himself of his advan- 
tages, nnd Popery soon appeared in the Netherlands and in Prus- 
sia, as in Ireland, Canada, and Newfoundland, the implacable , 
and unrelenUng enemy of Protestant governments. But besides j 
all this, circumstances over which the Pope had no control hava 1 
also contributed to the increase of his strength. Revolutionary 
France, the most bitter enemy of the Papacy, has, both frortt 
personal and political considerations, become his friend and the 
enemy of his enemies. The French troops have withdrawn from 
Ancona, and a school of the Profpnganda has been egtabUslied at 
Paris, into which many of the Polish refugees have been already 
received, no doubt for the purpose of forwarding the common 
designs of Rome and France against Prussia. 

Bavaria and its jKietical king have fallen totally into the hands 
of the Jesuits. Russia and Prussia, by the partition of Poland, 
bnve added the brave and enthusiastic Poles to the papal array 
against Protestantism. The former country also is too much 
engaged with her eastern projects to offer much op))osition to the 
designs of Rome at present. Austria shows her good will to the 
cause now, by placing her treasures at the disposal of the Pope 
for the purposes iif conversion, and by casting out some of the 
Tyi-olese, her most loyal and valiant defenders, from her bosom. 
A restoration of the house of Hapsburg to the throne of the Holy 
Roman Empire is probably the bait held out. And last of all, that 
nation, that was for near 300 years the great bulwark of Protes- 
tantism and the terror of Popery — Protestant England — has 
become an accomplice in the Popish plot. It is impossible any 
longer to disguise the truth. The independence of England seemy 
t") be fast vanishing into a dream. Already, does not the Pope 
command Popish bishops and priests to be sent to our colonies — 
the money-grants for the colonial Protestant clergy to be with'- 
drawn — the murderers and plunderers of Irish Protestants to he 
pardoned and set at liberty — the commemoration of a Protestant 
deliverance to be discontinued — the clergy of the Anglican church, 
from the highest dignitary to the most humble curate, to be pub- 
licly insulted; and are not his commands obeyed? Is it not a 
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pfirtmcnt at thp very lowest ebb. The pious Protestant king built 
new cburchcB ; organiseil new parishes ; erected nnd endowed 
tdiools, and placed them under the superintendence of the parish 
priests ; founded the university at Honn ; erected and endowed two 
episcopal seminaries, at Cologne and Treves ; contributed 16^'>.000 
dollars out of his own pocket for ihc finishing; of llie Cologne 
Cathedral'; raised the revenue of the Roman Catholic clergy from 
165,566 dnllnrs, which it had been during the French dominatioq, 
to 259.3.12 dollars — that is, to almost double ; elevated the Roman 
bishops far abo\-e the Protestant clerg:y in rank, and conferred on 
them the orders and decorations reserved previously for princet. 
But Popery is incapable of appreciating kindness, and is dead 
to the instinct of pratitude. Nothing short of supremacy and the 
power to persecute her benefactors can satisfy — ascendancy is th* 
object of all her endeavours. The day of conciliation therefore Ex 
past, and the hour of determined resistance is come. King Fre- 
deric William 111. has set us a noble example. However indulr 
gentf almost too indulgent, he has been, ho is determined to inaior 
ttun the laws of the land, and to punish traitors. In cansequenoe 
of the Allocution of the 10th December, 1837, the Bishop nf 
Paderboi'u was pleased to declare the convention respecting mixed 
marriages, to which he was one of the parties, null and void, A 
report was made to the king — and it produced the following 
most dignified reply : — 

• To Ike Ministers of Slate, ike Bamu Von Allenslexn and Von 
Werther. 

'Berlin, January 28, 1838. 

' I have learned with astonishment, from your joint report of the 24tK 
of this mouth, thflt the Bislioj} of Paderbom, whose sentiments hav^ 
often been mentioned tn me in the language of commendation, has, from 
the Papal Allocution of December 10th of last year, tdken occasion to 
declare to you, the minisler for spirifual affairs, that he can no longet' 
iuaintain the convention of the 19th June, 1834, respecting; mixed mar- 
riages ; that he therefore considers it as annulled ; and can no longer 
cause tlie instruction connected therewith to be executed. I should thfi 
less have expected a declaration of this kind from the aforesaid bishop, 
because neither he, nor the chapter of the cathedral, who are said to 
have co-operated in the adoption of that resolution, could have forgottei^ 
that in Germany mixed marriages ar« not among the cases reserved for 
the papal court, hut are placed under the episcopal juiisdictign ; that 
engagements entered into by contract between two parties cannot be 
dissolveO hy one without the consent of the other; that the AUocutioS 
contains no command addressed lo him ; and, which is the main poin^ 
in mv dominions ordonnancee of the Roman See, be they called by what- 
ever name they may, can be executed only with the knowledge and 
approval of the government. The rights and laws of nations would real 
upon a tottering foundation, if nothing more were necessary than « 
I 2 speech 
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I'diArefore openly dcclnrfd the line of conduct which be 
Rins to pursue. The result of a struErgle thus begun cannot be 
^btful. Popery hns never been nhle lo ivilhstnnd eillipr the 

Tuments or the arms of Protestants ; and some, stil! alive, can 
remember how a Prussian monarcli resisted and overcame the 
combined force of all the Popish states of Europe. Ho had but 
one ally, and that ally was England. But what part is England 
to lake in the present contest ? A widely spread and powerful 
Conspiracy aims at the extirpation of our religion from the world. 
The constitution of our country, as well as the uniiersal rule of 
God's providence, has ordained that the possession or loss of the 
lovely pearl of etemnl truth shall depend upon the free choice of 
the people. \one ever lost the truth but those who had ceased , 
to love it ; none ever attained to the enjoyment of its blessings 
but those who learned to prize it above all things. Upon the will 
(if the English people, therefore, the decision of the mighty 
question now depends; and every free-born son of England has 
a voice iii that decision. The actual position of Popery in this 
country is the result partly of eii'cumstances, partly of fraud, and 
therefore only temporary. The slightest manifestation of the 
national will is sufficient to terminate it. But this manifestation 
must be made speedilyj energetically, and constitutionally. It 
must be made by the church, with its bishops at tlieir head- 
by our nobles and representatives in their place in parliament — 
by the bodv of the people, on every occasion where tlicy are called 
upon to exercise their constitutional power. The Romanist, in 
whateier guise he may appear, whether as the promoter of infidel 
education, the champion of religious liberty, or the proselyting 
and intolerant Papist, is the enemy against whom the war of the 
constitution is lo be waged. It is no time for compromise or 
compliment, but for open, undisguised straighlfonvard resistance. 
Popery hns laid aside the mask ; the Pope has himself thrown . 
down the guimllet, and the people of England must openly dtJ'Ji 
clare which side they espouse. ' 

The Protestants of Germany loiik to their old friend anil 
ally for help. The brave Tyrolese, whom Austria would 
not suffer to worship the God of tlieir fathers within her 
borders, cry to us for their breUiren and companions' sake, whom 
they have left behind in oppression. The sons of Luther ask 
wlielher they are to fight the battle alone. And let us not 
forget that they are our brethren in the faith. Their fore- 
fathers and ours took sweet counsel together ; and, though 
the unhappy circumstances of the times prevented them from 
adopting the pure apostolic institution of the priesthood with 
;tthich we are blessed, our reformers recognised them as children 

F tile same father, and heirs of the same hope. Driven to the 
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Tbere la, however, a cry more near ami more toucbin;^ stiU. 

is the voice of our brethren in Ireland, lamenting; uvcr the 
murdered and mutilated corpses of llieir clergy and tlieir friends, 
and crying fur justice. It is a cry that tlie mightiest empire the 
sun ever saw cannot lung neglect with impunity. It is the cry 
of innocent bluod, that pierces even lu the throne uf Gud, 
Murder is a cruue that Providence never permits to ji;c> unpu- 
nished in individuals or nations- Befure God and maO) England 
stands convicted of looking on unmoved at the most fearful 

dtiplication of foul and savage murder thai ever blotted the 
•ij of nations. All civilised Europe stands aghast at the 
-hearted apathy of the British government, and the un- 
concern with which British journals proclaim their country's 
infamy. None ascribe the guilt to tlie ignorant and de- 
luded barbarians who arc the immediate instruments. All 
charge it upon those who have the power to prevent it, and yet 
connive at its commission. The very lirst and most easy duty 
of the most uncivilised government, — ^the first and most urgent 
claim of the governed, — is the protection of human life. The 
pjvernors who cannot, or will not, prevent the effusion of human 
blood, have not taken the first step towards emei^ng from the 
savage state. 1'hey bave nut learned the elementary lesson of 
iheir art, and arc totally unfit for their office. Such is the 
judgment which Europe now passes upon British statesmen. 
The boasted privileges of the British constitution are compared 
with the most oppressive tyranny of the sternest despot; and the 
latter is considered not only more tolerable, but infinitely pre- 
ferable, for it at least secures life from the lawless violence of 
the infuriated multitude. 

England is the governing power. The Protestants of Ire- 
land, though they could and would sum put an end to such 
lawlessness, know too well their duty as subjects to the (TOwn 
of England, to take the sword of justice into their own hands. 
"* is against England, therefore, that the spirits of murdered 

alists, now before the throne of God, cry for vengeance. In 

free country like this the responsibility rests upon the whole 
_ieople; and therefore the guilt of Irish murder rests upon every 
individual who holds his peace; and the curse of murder 
threatens to enter every habitation, from the palace to the cot- 
tage. England has only to declare her will that murder shall 
cease, and it will he at an end. But the declaration must soon 
be made, or the Divine justice may perchance let loose these 
murderous hordes upon the fair fields of that country, which fur 

many centuries has not been defiled by the foot of an invader, 
is what Popery intends. VVhilst the Romanist partisans 
convulse 
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at ihe same time it ileservcs that praise, so rarely to he awarded 
lo a work of antiquarian research — it is a readable book. The 
Ay\e is lively and unaifected ; — the vast extent of information 
derived from his own personal researches, and a scholarship in 
which he has evidently been improvinp; himself even since hi< 
last publication, is imparted witliout pedantry or parade. Com- 
pared with the rival work of Professor Rosellini (we speak of 
rivalry in its higher and more g;enerous sense, as the contem- 
poraneous attempt of two distinguished scholars to convey infor- 
mation on the same subject, each in the manner best suited to his 
tastes and acquirements) — compared ivith the Italian publication, 
which indeed is not yet half finished, that of Mr. Wilkinson pro- 
mises to be more acceptable to the general reader, Kosellini's tO 
the philoli>gist. Our readers are aware that the Italian work it 
publishetl, at tlie expense of the Tuscan g;overnment, in a morf 
splendid and costly form ; the (lesigns were made by professed 
draughtsmen, employed for the purpose, by the same liberal 
patron^e. Mr. AVilkinson has depended on his own pencil ; and 
his researches, during a twelve years' sojourn in Egypt, have been 
at hia own cost. But for the popular purpose of conveying in- 
formation, and even in some i-espects of truth and beauty, the 
smaller woodcuts in Mr. Wilkinson's book are at least as useful, 
and, since splendour of execution is not so much to be desired as 
conscientious accuracy, as much to be admired as those in the 
more expensive publication. We have not, we acknowledge, 
compared to any extent the delineation of the same objects in the 
two works ; but our impression in turning occasionally froift 
one to the other, is that of their exact correspondence, and therci 
fore favourable to the fidelity of both. " 

But we must not dismiss Rosellini's work without expressing 
our strong sense of that point, in which appears to us to consist 
its peculiar merit. It is the extraordinary diligence, and fre- 
quent felicity with which the author illustrates the philological 
part of the inquiry. No one, who has not carefidly studied 
the vblames of Professor Rosellini, can fairly judge the claims 
of the phonetic system of interpretation, on the belief of llie 
dispassionate inquirer. In the sculptures and paintings, from 
whichi the representations of Egyptian life and manners are taken, 
the different objects, whether animate or inanimate, whether men 
in their different classes or occupations, birds or beasts, uten- 
sils or instruments, are frequently accompanied with brief legends 
in hieroglyphieal characters. There can be no doubt that these 
iuBcriptions relate to the subject of the sculpture or painting, 
^^d contain the name or title of the man, the occupation on 
hich he is employedj and the ancient Egyptian appellation of 
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dfiBoriptJeoii are not made out from the tnero uncertain 
and less vivid authority of written language, but transcribed in 
Itieir actual cHBtence from the designs, whether in colour or in 
marble, and explained in liia laborious and accurate verbal 
commentary. We see the whole of Egyptian life before us, and 
arc only informed what the rude and sometimes imperfect outline 
waG meant by the artist to represent, from the occasional assist- 
ance of the hieroglyphic description. A very small portion there- 
fore of the value of Mr. Wilkinson's work rests on the phonetic 
system : we should reduce his volumes not much in compiiss, and 
still less in interest, if we wore to erase from them all which 
ilepends on the credibility nr incredibility of Champollion's inter- 
pretation of hieroglyphics. 

Whoever then is cunons to know how these primeval inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile worshipped their gods, and warred with 
their neighbours, and with foreign nations — how they were aimed 
and disciplined — how they laid siege to and stormed cities — how 
they exercised judgment, and feasted, and buried their dead — how 
they danced and sang, and played on instruments of music, and 
wrestled and tumbled — how they ploughed, and sowed, and 
reaped, and gathered fruit, and cultivated the vine, and plucked 
the grapes, and trampled them in the wine-presB — how they built, 
and made bricks, and drew enormous weights, and clove wood, 
and practised carpentry in all its branches; how they hunted 
and shot, and snared birds and caught lish — how they killed, and 
cooked, and served up their dinner, and ale, and got tipsy — how 
the ladies dressed their hair, and painted, and gossiped, and 
flirted — how they laid out their gardens and houses — how they 
furnished and adorned them — how they built and I'igged their 
boats and barks, and rowed or floated on the Nile ; all this and 
much more may be found in Mr. Wilkinson's entertaining volumes. 
The Egyptian was determined to make his sepulchre, his more 
lasting mansion, as like as possible to the more temporary scenes 
through which his soul had passed in its course of transmigration 
in this state of being. Accordingly, u]X)n all walls, 

' Each change of m any-colour 'd life he drew;' . ■■ 

and Mr. Wilkinson presents us here with a faithfiU and comtfl 
pendious transcript of this various picture. i i 

The religion of Egypt, the most curious subject relating to this 
extraordinary people, has received less elucidation from the recent 
discoveries, than their history and niamiers. Both Mr. Wilkinson 
and Professor Rosellin! have for the present declined this ])ro- 
found and mysterious investigation. They have been warned 
perhaps by the unsatisfactory result of Champollion's ' Pantheon 
LAyptien,' which is generally acknowledged to be a premature 
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v'otictusivc work. Tlic Germans have just sent out a traitt- 
uii of our countrjTnan Dr. Prichard's ' Egj7>tian Mythology'— 
ind of noknowledgment that this is, as yet, the best hook upon 

subject. A preface has been supplied by A. W. Scble^I, 
■fly relating to the comparison of the EgyjJlinn with the oH 
ian religion, in which Dr. Pricbaril seemed to enter the peco- 
domain of that distinguished Sanscrit scholar. But M. 
Jegel has not coafined himself to this part of the snbjert. 
!s introduction contains, in a few pregnant pages, the results 
his Isborious researches on many of the most mumentoas 
!Btion3 of antiquity. Those researches have been so profound 
I extensive, as to entitle him to a respectful hearing, and wc 
D the opportunity of noticing this short publication, because, 
Qg prefixed to the translation of an English work, it may unt 
ome generally known in this country. M. Schlegel has 
ivcd, through his own investigations, without reference to an) 
■conceived theory, or deference to anv established aathoritv, at 
conviction, that mankind, at lenst civilised maidiind, com- 
nced with one language and one religion — that religion Mono- 
ism : — 

Our history of the world, which, in comparison ^ith the i^ of 
itkiiid, is very recent, shows many, and some apparently incredible, 
quests and migntions, chiefly of Komadic hurdes. Yet we fiad 
tt nations, especially the agricultural, at the most remote antiquity to 
.cli out" kncHvledge reaches, settled in the same habitations, which 
■c aftcrwsrda the scene of iheir sctivity and pendiar developmenL 
; migratiuns which lay beyond the periixl of historical tradition nere 
(nitcii ; not a few races maintained that their forefiitbers were auto- 
un>, iipnnig from the soil. But their languages display the nearer at 
re leniolB mmiScations of one mother tongue throughout this col- 
;i»e human family, and show that in a very remote and ondetinahle 
meval period, migrations over a vast surface of the earth had taken 
re from one common primitive dwelling. This is no hypothesis, hut 
icl, if not demonstrated , so certainly established, that it cannot hut 
rvcugniscd in all investigBtiona of primitive history.' — p. vii. 
Willi regard 10 the religion, M. Schlegel further observes — 

'I'lii- mull' I iuvo^iisiaic ihc ancient hi^Jiory of the world, the more I 

1 uii\iiii-,',l ili:il ilii- civili>od n.iiioii? set out from a purer worship uf 









I >il till' ^ui'i'iv^ivc human race?, liist.at a later period, produred poly- 
<■'■<'!, 1111,1. IhiiilU, lilioirether obscurcil tlie more spiritual religious 
""'" III ilie jiopuliu- l>eli<-f; while the wise alone preserved withiu 

'"I" Mill \ lUr [iiimo\id si-eioi. Hence mvihohicv appears to nic the 

' ''■ vl'i|iril i,n,| m^'sl ehauaeahlc part of the old relij;ion The 

■ '■' ' I 111' Miiioiis iiiuhilocirs, iherofore, proves nothing against 

■ ic'i'Di 1,1 )|„. velipioiis Ironi a common source. The mythologies 
th' *>^ I'K'iilly fiinucil, nccordinir to the circumstances of climalc or 
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soil; it is imjiosBible to mistake this with regard to tlie E^yjitiaii 
ifythB.' — ScMcget, p. xvi. 

The reliffion of Egypt, we Lave observeil, does nut derive 
mucli new light from tLe discovories either in hieroglyphics or 
the paintings in the tombs. The reEison is ob\-ious. All that 
these can comnmnicale is the outward form of the religion, the 
mythological representations, or at most some portions of the 
ritual, which Champollion and his disciples have deciphered in 
diffei'enl places. But with the outward form of the religion, the 
names, attributes, and local worship of the various deities, we 
were before acquainted, from statues and relievos, from the 
works of the (irecks, and the various sources out of which the 
Icamcil Jablonsky, during the last century, compiled his ' Pan- 
iheon .^gypliorum.' But it is the recondite meaning of all 
ibis ceremonial, the secret of these mysteries, the key to this 
nu-ioHs symbolism, which is still wanting. That it was a pro- 
found Nature- worship there appears no doubt ; that the ' wis- 
dom of the Egyptians,' in its moral and political influence upon 
the people, was a lofly and beneficial code, may be assumed from 
the reverence with which it is treated by the Greek writers; by 
the awe-struck Herodotus, who trembled lest he should be- 
tray the mysteries, with which he was probably by no means 
profoundly acquainted; by Plato himself, by Diodorus, and 
by Plutarch. That its groundwork was the great oriental priii«<« 
cipleof the emanation of all things from the primal Deity — andpnHB 
bably, the reabsorption in the Deity — seems equally beyond quel* 
lion. The worship of the sun, as the image, or representative, or 
primary emanation from the Deity, is confirmed by almost all the 
inscriptions, and indeed by the first principles of the hieroglyphic 
language. But the comiexion of this sublimer and more meta- 
physical creed with that which, whether or not it was of purer 
oiTgin, degenerated into the grossest superstition, the worship of 
animals, reptiles, and vegetables, remains still a sealed mystery, 
Heeren supposed that this was the original rude fetichiam of the 
African tribes, uptm which the Asiatic race, from whom, without 
lioubt, sprung the higher orders of the Egyptians, engrafted their 
profound political religion. Dr. I'ricbard, on the authority fd 
Porphyry and Plutarch, connects it with the einanative theoi^h'S 
Certain influences or radiations of ihe superhuman Power wert^ 
incorporated in all Hying things ; the useful animals were manifes* ' 
talions of the beneficent, the nosious of the hostile or Typhonian 
principle. To each were [laid their ajipropriate houom^s ; to the 
former that of gralitutle, to the latter that of religious fear. This 
is an ingenious and plausible hypothesis ; but we should be glad 
lo receive some further confirmation from writings or monu- 
ments of higher and more undoubted anlit^uily. On 



(Hte rebpooB mli^rrt. a aubjeci «t least doady connecletf 

■'elision. Professor Rosellini eipaocb at soine length, we 

Itare wriliffi, prolixilT. It is cnrioiu to see how M. Schle^l 

rc^ed into a few senieiMres, '.ibservabons which appear to 

loaUneouely ijTer two or lliree paiges of - choice Ibtliau;' 

:it;«pliii|; ia a few inatter huxls, ItaJiiia prose seems to have 

resistible propensii; to nin oot tDlo redandant words and io- 

iie sentences. 

a formei artiric (rol. liii. p. 131, ef tetf-'i wc introduced llili 

;t, and ^ve some of the raiions optnioits of the learned— 

Lfae rest of Rosellini himself. Bnl further consideration 

) have opened new riews upon his mind, and in bis recent 

: we find a theory, if not absolutely original, yet a difiercnt 

■cation of what bad been before adranccd, and wrought up 

ujch ingenuity as at least to deserve serious attention. 

Jigion presided over, if it thd not originate, the cai'e of tbp 

jtians for their dead — the construction of those sumptuous 

mm enduring palaces, where the kings of the earth reposed 

"e va« rock-hewn pits or caverns for the meaner people. 

whole art of cmbalmins: the body, the preparing, bantlag- 

inmnling — in short, the whole process of forming the mommy, 

« sacerdotal function. The difBculty is to ascertain the 

and the connexion of ibis remarkable practice, which, 

.^n it has prevailed in various forms in other countries, has 

rer been lo universal, so national an usage, as in ancient Egypt, 

h llie rfligiiius iloirm^ts and seiiliments of the people. The 

pu may undoubtedly bo traced to the local circnmstajicei cf 

' country. In Egypt, the crematifm of the dead, the (udy 

iclice whidi has prevailed to any great extent besides bornl— '- 

e exposure lo wiul beasts and to the fowls of die air was s per 

iar rite of Zoroastrianism) — was impracticable. E^ypt ]^d^ 

lies little timber ; and of its few trees, the most part, Uie date 

m and other fruit trees, are too ^-aluable for conunim con* 

nption. Much of their ornamental carpentry is clearly df 

i-ien woods. The burial of the dead then was the only alter- 

iiir. liut, inili-pfnilent of the value of the land for agricultural 

■ji'.ws in tiii^ liiii-kly-peoplwl state of the country, the annual 

(,/l;iti(.N of till; \i[(^ would li.ive washed up the bodies, and 

I ■ ^ii-i\ yftlWr.ncc:. Tlie clmins of rocky mountain on each 

. 'A M.c vjillcy ()ilcred themselves as intended by nature for 

.. If. ■, .\- \,«-.i. \'ci tiii: multitudes of the dead could not safely 

A ,.,_j-/i t/,yt.!iiT iti a state of decomposition, oven in the pro- 

.1. .... ■;.i<i.\,i-tn iif these rocks, without danger of breeding 

,;i.,-ii..,. ,,p!. J'loiii tboBc fatal epidemic plagues which now 

)^,jAi.v,. / 'ifMAnXf. tin: country, by all accounts ancient Egypt 

was 
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WM remarkably free ; and it owwl this, no doubt, in a jrroat do- 

gree, to the universal practice of embahninjr the dead, which 

rot off one main source of noxious vapours. It wns, in the first 

instance then^ a wise sanitary regulation. It was subsoquontly 

taken up by the sacerdotal lawgivers, and incor]x>ratod with the 

driland religious (for in Egypt they were identical) constitution 

of the country. Laws, in fact, more frequently grow out of 

usages, than inculcate new and unknown usages upon a p(H>nlf\ 

But the curious point is to ascertain in what manner it was 

moulded up with the religious feeling; with what first princii)lc8 

of the faith it was associated, so as to become not merely a iiru- 

dential practice, but an holy duty. We translate froni Sigiior 

Rosellini — 

*Thc lawgivers of the people having recognised the nccospity of 
tills provision for the public health, took care to secure its universnl 
and perpetual practice, by associating it with that one of the ]>riiicipal 
doctrines of rejigion, which is most profoundly rooted in the heart of 
num, and which is of the most vital importance to the private welttirc 
of each individual. They either taught, or found the immortality of 
the soul a part of ihe universal creed ; they added the metempsychosis, 
tbe transmigration of the soul. Every soul, when it departed fruni tlic 
body, had to pass through a long predestined cycle, entering buccos- 
^'veiy into the bodies of various animals, until it returned in ])eacc to 
its original dwelling. Whensoever that body which it had last left 
became subject to corruption, the course of its migrations was sus- 
pended, the termination of its long journey and its ardently desired 
return to the higher worlds was delayed/ 

Professor Rosellini had before suggested the somewhat analo- 
gous feeling of the Greeks, who supposed that the ghosts of tho 
Qnburied dead wandered along the shores of the Infernal Styx, 
and could not enter into Elysium till the rites of sepulture woro 
duly performed : — 

* Hence every care was taken, as we see by so many proofs, to pre- 
serve the bodies not merely of men but of animals, and to secure them 
for ever from perishing through putrefaction. The grcfitest attention 
therefore was bestowed on this work, which was enforced by severe ami 
sacred laws ; certain orders of the priesthood were expressly destined fur 
its due execution ; it was solemnly performed with religious rites and 
processions ; and the piety aiid the interest of each individual took ])art 
in the ceremony. It is natural to suppose, that in order to render so 
important an usage inviolable, it was taught that there was great merit in 
co-operating in its performance, while those who impeded or neglected its 
fulfilment were threatened with severe chastisement. We have a manifest 
proof of this in Herodotus, who relates that whenever a body was found, 
whether of an Egyptian or a stranger, either seized by a crocodile or 
drowned in the Nile, the city upon whose territory the body was cast was 
hrevocablv compelled to take charge of the body, to have it embalmed 
^ and 
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are not altogether satisfied with this explanation ; nor do wM 
deny or ilisgiuse the objection as to the insufficiency of profll^ I 
that any resurrection of the body was an Egyptian tenet. Stilt 1 
the fixed cycle of migration might seem to imply a return not 
only to the same state of being, but to the identical body ; Uift ' 
delinquencies of which having been gradually purged away in tln# J 
long probation, it might then become fit to reascend in the ordet J 
of being, and finally to be reabsorbed in the Deity. 

Another difficulty arises in harmonising the various Egyptial. 
doctrines — the apparent discrepancy between the solemn jud^ I 
ment, delivered by Osiris, the Lord of Amenti, in the infenul I 
regions, immediately aper the departure of the soul from the body. 
Its final doom might appear to be there fixed, so as to be incon* 
sistent with the tranamigration of the soul. Here, however, tli» | 
monuments promise to afford us some light ; — ' A painting repre*' | 
senting; this doctrine exists in the royal tombs of Biban el Molnki J 
Osiris is sitting jrro trihvvali; by him the souls are undergoing ] 
tbenr judgment, and their actions are being weighed in thS 1 
balance of Amenti : that of which the actual judgment is takinff I 
place, is found to merit an unfavourable destiny, and is seetf I 
cast back to the earth, into the unclean body of a swine.' (Ros^ | 
lini, iii. p. .503.) The professor is confident in his own interpret I 
tation of this painting, but proposes in a future volume, that 
which is to relate to religion, an examination of the different 
opinions advanced by the learned. 

As it is necessary for us, in order to convey any notion of the ful- 
ness and particularity of Rlr, Wilkinson's illustration of Egyptian 
manners, to select sdme one of the various subjecis contained it* I 
his work, we shall take their social life, as one of the most curiouif I 
and amusing. We pass over, therefore, the first volume, which j 
contains the historical inquiries, having already dwelt at consider^ I 
able length on this part of the subject ; and, in truth, not findii^ I 
that we have advanced much farther towards the satisfactory solii*^ I 
tion of the more curious chronological questions. The race t» 1 
which the Hyksos, the shepherd conquerors, belonged ; the found*) | 
ers of the pyramids ; the date of the entrance of Joseph into* J 
Rgypt ; the Pharaoh to whom he was the minister ; that of tbai I 
Exodus ; the Asiatic and other nations against whom the militarjlt I 
sovereigns waged war ; the limits to which their dominions weiW I 
extended — these still remain among those questions on vrhictt I 
learned men may frame theories to the satisfaction of theixr I 
parental affection for the children of their own ingenuity, but fM«; j 
from conclusive to the dispassionate reader. The discoveries of 
Colonel Vyse, as far as they have been communicated to the 
public, seem to promise some valuable inlbrmatioa with regard to 
VOL. Lxni. NO. cx.w. K the 
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the Eg^jptian ladies. That awkward word 'obey,' whicli hat I 
been so ung;ailanlly intruded into our marriage ceremony, jih4 I 
rafiffced by male leg'islators on the unresisting weakness of tUv J 
•ofter sex, was actually pronounced in Egypt by lordly man, and J 
WIS even stipulated in the marriage contract. We must quote ii| ] 
wourous Greek ns well as in English, this long-lost charter (d i 
(anale supremacy — 

wftoaa/ioXoyoiirTaiy ruv yafiotirrutl' airai'Ta rfiSapx^lTtiy rij ya}iO»ftivf 
The husband, in addition to the article in the contract o( J 
dowry that the lady should be lord of the husband (xvpiivnv tilt I 
•fiiiaXxat TavSpof) pledged himself tliat in nil things (no escep- I 
lion or limitation was permittefl, no honest man after such aft I 
oath cotdd make any mental reservation) he would he nbedietti | 
to his wife. Diml. Sic. i. 27. We must make the sad confea- | 
sion, tliat sometimes this freedom was abused : a memorah!^ J 
occasion in the Book of Genesis will occur to every one,— and to ] 
be serious, as it becomes us while making such references, it is | 
hnposHhle not to remark in that, as in countless other instancei^ 
the strict accordance of the sacred history w^th the manners ana i 
usages of particular ages and countries. In moat eastern coun- 
tries, especially at a later period, the scene in the chamber of the 
wife of Potiphar, instead of being apparently easy ami without ] 
impediment, in a royal or a wealthy harem would have been diffi- 
cult if not impossible.* 

We regret to find from Mr. Wilkinson's book that the .n 
lignity of satire, or rather of caricature, imputed certain otli^ 
failings to the Egyptian ladies. That which the veradous Ge-'' 
neral Pillet asserted to be practised in private by Enghsh female^ | 
and one of our female travellers has charged upon her trans- 
atlantic sisters, is represented as the melancholy consequence, 
apparently, of a public banquet. We iatrcat our fair readers, 

*We have rt'cuiitly Eeen in a cettnlii iillrit-ratiQnali).t work, oa the Bouk of 
Geneua, tha menlioD of the vine in ihe 4Ulh chapter, adduced at nn iuaccuracy, 
tendiag to cmifirm the autfaoc's theorj-— tu wit^ the recent conpilBtion of Iha 
Uotaiu wiitings. But we must prefer the autbority of the paintings, nbout nhich 
Ihtie caa Iw no mistake, aiid which show the wholo pcocess of cultivatinf; the vine, 
gathering gcapeE, and makin); wine, as a CDmmDn usage, to that uS Herodobo, 
abaapiiears to assert, ii. 77, that there ueru no vines in Egypt. There may not 
have been ill the small jiai-t uf Egypt with which Herodottiit was acgiiainteil ; anS 
if w. he might hear or see ao\hwg of the mutter. Mr. WilkinMon, at least, fmia 
many nut iiiflint; erroia and vulgariliea. eoterlaias a luspiiion that Herodotus did 
not live in tkt Uit tacietg dndng his alay in Kgypt. — Vol. ii. p. 398. — Mr. W. & 
Hose, in his ' Man orthe l3stCtiitury'(a curious congeries of sense anilpleoBanl^]!, 
haa a f^QoA story of bia being in company at Paris with two French Abh4s soon antic 
the Rraloratiaii , when they were at Saggers drawn on the question whether silvej 
Turks were or wei'B not iised in England. Mr. Hose asked, on being appealed to, 
how these gentlemen hadspunt the lime of their English exile!' The one bad been 
chapUio to Lord Shrowsbuiy— the other Usher in a schoul at HiKbgate 1 
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curied OD Btate occomoiib behind 

the Pope, in modem Rome. The 

time custom prevailed in Persia, 

and other eastern countries ; and 

in the Bculpturee of PereepoliB, we 

iiave u satiafactory instance of the 

me of a parasol, or umbrella, 

vrhidi bears a greater resemblance 

Id those of the present day, and 
coDveys a better idea of its form, 
Hun au Egyptian artist would 
bve given; chough, from their 
general character, presenting so 
strong an analogy to those of 
Egypt, we may suppose many of 
these sculptures executed by cap- 
tives taken from Thebes at the 
Persian conquest.' — If'ilkmson, 
Tol. ii. pp. 207, 208. 

' As usual in all countnes, some 
of the party arrived earber than 
others; and the consequence, or 
affectation of fashion, in the per- 
son who now drives up m hia 
curricle, is shown by his coming . 
some time after the rest of the 
company ; one of his footmen 
runs forward to' knock at the 
door, others, close behind the 
chariot, are ready to take the reins, 
and to perform their accustomed 
duties; and the one holding his 

sandals in his hand, that he may run with greater ease, illustrates a 
custom, still common in Egypt, among the Arabs and peasants of the 
country ; who find the power of the foot greater when freed from the 
incumbrance of a shoe.' — ibid. p. 210. 

[See wood-cut in oext page.] 

The guests were received either in the dining-parlour on the 
grotmd floor, or the drawing-room in the first story. These 
rooms were splendidly furnished with chairs of every shape and 
form, with ottomans, couches, stools, footstools, and carpets or 
mats. The theory of the late Mr. Sheridan, adopted not so 
much from his classical taste as from his constitutional indolence, 
that lying or reclining was the natural posture of man, and that 
we borrowed the practice of sitting from the monkey, derives no 
confirmation from the ancient Egyptian usage. They sate, and 
did not recline oo couches, during their meals. Their chairs 

were 
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^iMdeforone person, but occasionalJy there appears a sort of 
ibl6 chiur or throne, on which the master and mistress sale 
Jther to receive their quests. We trust that our fashionable 
'll^dtoUterers have provided themselves at least with Mr. Wil- 
KnHm's book, if not with those plates in Rosellini whii^ ■ 
tnatain the chairs and sofas of the Pharaohs. They rise to thv I 
ideal of furniim-e ; the union of grace, eleg;ance, and richness of 
form, mth strength and convenience. We have not only the 
ottoman or divan, which the immutable East may have received 
from immemorial tradition, but even the folding camp-stool and 
the kangaroo chair ! Wliat is rcmarltable, observes Mr. Wilkin- 
son, the skill of their cabinet-makers ' even in the early era tiC 
Joseph, had already done away with the neeessity of uniting ttu 
JegBwith bars.' 

Our guests are now Eirrived and seated. The servants probably, 
''ke those of Joseph, when any strangers came from a distance, 
W'ere ordered ' to fetch water for tiie brethren, that they might 
*ash their feet before they ate.' Water was also offered to aU 
'he guests, in basins and ewers of gold, in more wealthy houses, 1 
pr of painted earthenware in the less opulent, to wash their band# I 
**efore they sate down to the table. The anointing the head wSil J 
■^Hother lu.'sury, for which a servant was appointed to attend eadf I 
guest in succession ;" we know not whether the coiffeure was d&- '1 
Ranged for this purpose, or the peruke lifted up — (Were oui- 
headers aware, by the way, tliat wigs are of so early a date, and 
that one exists which may have covered the head of the chief 
butler or chief baker of Pharaoh's houshold?) — 'The alabaster- 
box of spiltenard very precious ' was the ordinary accompaniment 
of an Egyptian feast. 'Servants took the sandals of the guests 
as they arrived, and cither put them by in a convenient place 
in the house, qr held tliem on their arm while they waited 
upon them.' The presentation of a dress to the guests (the 
wedding-garment alluded to in the Gospels) appears to have 
been of later usage ; nor do the guests seem themselves to have 
dressed for the occasion. From the paintings they seem to have 
avoided sad and gloomy colours; but tliis, as fai- as our know- 
ledge extends, appears to have been the general habit of the peo- 
ple, unless it was the taste of the painters to choose the bright- 
est colours for the purposes of the ait ; the dress itself, during 
these visits, neither in form nor richness of ornament, differs 
from the ordinary attire on other occasions. The pretty usage 
of presentmg flowers to the guests we recommend to the atten- 
tion of those patriotic ladies, who open their houses to all London 
during the spring season, and vie with each other in the monifi- 
ice and splendour of their hospitality. ' At the time of enter- 
ing 
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on wMch the sacred music and poetry were introduced^ hired 
p^formeiB were admitted to their private and more convivial 
banquets. From the ancient melodies and consecrated words of 
the higher ritual music^ it would have been esteemed sacrilege^ 
as Plato informs us^ to admit the least deviation. As statuary and 
painting had their established forms^ settled for ever by the 
' wisdom of their ancestors/ so had the choirs of sacred musicians 
their chants and hymns. Plato professes to admire the pro- 
found sagacity with which the Egyptians made those arts the 
subjects of legislation^ ^ whence their pictures and their statues 
were neither better nor worse a thousand years before than in 
his time.' If Plato's countrymen had adopted in this respect the 
wisdom of the Egyptians^ and made it a matter of religion not to 
depart from the stiff forms^ the conventional attitudes^ of her 
earlier art, and which were probably consecrated by a* kind of 
religious veneration, where would have been their Phidias and 
Praxiteles ? 

* It is sufficiently evident, from the sculptures of the ancient Egyptians, 
that their hired musicians were acquainted with the triple symphony ; 
the harmony of instruments ; of voices ; and of voices and instruments. 
Their band was variously composed, consisting either of two harps, with 
the single pipe and flute ; of the harp and double pipe, frequently with 
the addition of the guitar ; of a fourteen-stringed harp, a guitar, lyre, 
double pipe, and tambourine; of two harps, sometimes of different sizes, 
one of seven, the other of four, strings ; of two harps of eight chords, 
and a seven-stringed lyre ; of the guitar, and the square or oblong tam- 
bourine ; of the lyre, harp, guitar, double pipe, and a sort of harp with 
four strings, which was held upon the shoulder; of the harp, guitar, 
double pipe, lyre, and square tambourine ; of the harp, two guitars, and 
the double pipe ; of the harp, two flutes, and a guitar ; of two harps 
and a flute ; of a seventeen-stringed lyre, the double pipe, and a harp of 
fourteen chords ; of the harp and two guitars ; or of two seven-stringed 
harps and an instrument held in the hand, not unlike an eastern fan, to 
which were probably attached small bells, or pieces of metal that emitted 
a jinghng sound when shaken, like the crescent-crowned bells of our 
modem bands ; besides many other combinations of these various instru- 
ments ; and in the Bacchic festival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, described 
by AthensBUS, more than 600 musicians were employed in the chorus, 
among whom were 300 performers on the cithara. Sometimes the harp 
was played alone, or as an accompaniment to the voice ; and a band of 
seven or more choristers frequently sang to it a favourite air, beating 
time with their hands between each stanza. They also sang to other 
instruments, as the lyre, guitar, or double pipe, or to several of them 
played together, as the flute and one or more harps, or to these last with 
a lyre, or a guitar. It was not unusual for one man or one woman to 
perform a solo ; and a chorus of many persons occasionally sang at a 
private assembly without any instrument, two or three beating time at 

intervals 
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Indeed^ if we may venture in some degree to controvert our own 
aflsertion of the tiecestaril j perishable nature of music^ may we 
not, after all^ have inherited^ through the Jews^ some of the re- 
ligious chants to which the Pharaohs listened? The Jews in 
their temple service^ and from the earliest period of their deliver- 
ance from captivity^ seem to have cherished music with the same 
religious fondness as the Egyptians — ^it was as essential a part of 
their worship. If, then, any part of their ceremonial retained its 
Egyptian form and character, of which there seems uo doubt, 
they were at least as likely to borrow the style, and perhaps the 
traditional melodies, of their music as any other. Miriam, no 
doubt, had learned to touch the harp in the land of bondage, (it 
Ib curious that Mr. Wilkinson asserts that the practice was taught 
to daves,) and when she took her timbrel in her hand to render 
thanks for the passage of the Red Sea, under all the deep in- 
ipiration of her magnificent ode, she may have struck from her 
imtrument the familiar harmonies which she had been taught 
bjr her tyrannical masters. Nor is it a very extravagant sup- 
position that the early Christians may have derived from the 
Temple (through the synagogue) some of those chants with 
whidi they accompanied *^ their psalms, and hymns, and spi- 
ritual songs.' Music was evidently, as appears in the Apostolical 
writings, from the first, a part of their religious service, (the letter 
of Pliny carries down the tradition,) and anterior to their total 
estrangement from their Jewish brethren. When the Church in- 
troduced the Psalms of the Old Testament into her service, did 
she likewise receive the tunes, to which they were chanted, from 
the same quarter ? 

That the Egyptian music was not always of this grave and 
serious character appears from the somewhat less worshipful 
company in which it appears — that of dancers, who likewise en- 
livened the private festivals of the more wealthy — even of buffoons 
and tumblers. There can be no doubt that the dancing as well 
as music was, in Egypt, as afterwards in Greece, solemn and 
religious ; it was a part of the temple ritual ; a sort of proces- 
sional dumbshow of gesture and movement, like that of the King 
of Israel before the ark. Much confusion, in fact, arises in our 
ordinary conceptions from the latitude with which we use the 
word dance — we want a term which should convey precisely the 
sense of the Greek chorea. It would have spared much profane 
and ignorant wit about King David. In its graver form, the 
chorea, and, what perhaps may have been its prototype, the 
Egyptian dance, was nearer to acting than to dancing. It was 
sometimes the adaptation of graceful or impressive attitude and 
gesture to the sentiments if not to the words of the hynm or thanks- 
giving 
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refi:ret to find that these 
an Taglionis were often as 
in their attire as some of 
nodern descendants on the 
stage. In some of the pic- 
indeed, either the attempt 
resent a very thin garment 
led^ or the slight indications 
jss have been so entirely 
I, that Mr. Wilkinson finds 
fssary to appeal to the grave 
lecorous character of the 
ians, in which we have no 
that he is right, to relieve 
irom the imputation of per- 
j exhibitions which would 
ly have been tolerated in the 
ages of Roman depravity. 

Lts of agility and strength were 
itly exhibited on these occa- 
mih or without the sound of 

Some held each other by 
id, and whirled round at arms' 
in opposite directions; some 
tach other oif the ground in 

difficult attitudes, and at- 
1 every species of feat which 
be performed by agility or 
b. . . . . . 

5 restrictions which forbade 
;her ranks to indulge in the 
do not appear to have ex- 

to the lower orders ; and, 
excesses were committed by 
n wine, or any other intoxi- 
beverage, they gave way to 
and wanton buffoonery, and 
lily gratified a propensity for 
jr« which is not unusual in 

countries. On these occa- 
liey whirled each other round 
ide dexterity ; and some, with 
arms, stood upon their head, 
irfbrmed the varied antics of 
tumblers.'— pp. 334-339. 

\ awful interval between the 
of the guests and serving 

up 
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M^lkivmo'* MamfTt and Cmtoms 

xp the dinner was not entirely occupied hy music anil dancing 
Besides the more useful furnituce of tlie rooms, Mr. Wilkinwn 
Srects our attention to the ornamental vases and fanciful boxes, 
which might afEbrd some amusement ic> tlic company. To ikist 
irho suppose that graceful forme in pottery, porcelain, bioiue, « 
wen more precious materials were indigenous to Greece alone, m 
-ecommend the study of the vases in Mr. Willuneon'a plates aoi 
,hose of Signior Roscllini. We subjoin two speomeasof the men 
ilegant— two of the more rich and fantastic fonn — to excite tin 
niriosity of our readers : — 
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But to proceed ; — 

'Whfle ihe ^estfl were entertained with music and the dance, dinner 
*u prepared ; but aa it conaisted of a considcraLlc numhcT of dishen, 
■od the meat was killed for the occasion, as at tlic present day in cafitr.m 
•■^tropical climates, some time elapsed before it was pnt upon tabic. 
™iiig this inteiral conversation was not neglected ; and the chitchat 
rflhe day, public affairs, and questions of business or amusement, oc- 
[ Qpied the attention of the men. Sometimes an accident occurring at 
^ home afforded an additional subject for remaik ; and, as at the 
OK of the rich Nasidienns, the fall of a dusty curtain, or tome ili- 
"ttred piece of furniture, induced many to offer condolences to the 
■K, vlule othen indulged in the criticisms of a sarcastic Balalro. 
A tirniinitance of this kind is represented in a tomb at Thehea. A 
putj, assembled at the house of a &iend, are regaled with the sound of 
^BBc, and the customary iotroduction of refreshments ; and no atten- 
Son which the host could show hia visiters appears to be neglected on 
Be occasion. The wine has circulated freely, and as they are indultjing 
DUmuaing converse, a young man, perhaps from inadvertence, perhaps 
TOn the ^ect of intemperance, reclining with his whole weight against 
teolomn in the centre of the apartment, throws it down upon the aa- 
nubled guests ; who are seen, with uplifted hands, endeavouring to 
pBtect themselves, and escape from its fall. 

' Many similar instances of a talent for caricatmc are observahte in 
lliG compontiuns of Egyptian artists, who executed the paintings of the 
tombs; and the ladies ate not spared. We are led to infer, that they 
VCR not deficient In the talent of conversation : and the numerous siil>- 

jects 
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\ag up tlie jointB ; the blood being Bometimea caught in a vaae, 
IjiTpose of cookery ; and joints Belected for the purpose were 
IB lai^e caldron, placed over tlie tire on a. metal etaiid or tripod. 
Itat regulated the beat of the (ire, raising it with a poker, or 
It with bellows, worked by tlie feet ; another superintended the 

o{ the meat, Bkimroing the water with a spoon, or stirring it 
Sb-ge fork, while a third pounded salt, pepper, or other ingre- 
D B large mortar, which were added from time to time during 
esB. Liquids of various kinds aUo stood ready for use. They 
letimes drawn off by means of siphons, and these appear to be 
ted upon a rope, supporting the tray which contained the things 
bed to raise beyond the reach of rats or other intruders, and 
lowered the purposes of a safe. 

X servantB took chaise of the pastry, which the bakers or con- 
1 had made for the dinner table; and this department, which 
iOiisidered as attached to the kitchen, appears even more varied 
of the cook. Some sifted and mixed the flour, others kneaded 
.with their hands, and formed it into rolls, which were then 

for bakine, and being placed on a long tray or board, were 
IB a man's head to the oven. Certain seeds were previously 
I upon the upper surface of each roll, "and judging from those 

in Egypt for the same purpose, they were chiefly the nigella 
t kantoon aswed, the simsim, and the caraway, 
itilnes they kneaded the paste with their feet, having placed it 
(Wooden i>owl upon tlie ground ; it was then in a more liquid 
J when mixed by Ihe hand, and was carried in vases to the 
V,who formed it into a sort of macaroni, upon a flattened metal 
j the fire. Two persons were engaged in this process ; one 

with a wooden spatula, and the other, taking it ofi^ when 
nth two pointed sticks, arranged it in a proper place, where the 
fe pastry was kept. This last was of various kinds, apparently 
irith fruit, or other ingredients, with which the dough, spread 
the hand, was sometimes mixed, and it assumed the shape of a 
tiered cake, a recumbent os, or other form, according to the 
She confectioner. That liia department was connected with the 
t again shown, by the presence of a man in the corner of the 
I^Hged in cooking lentils for a soup or porridge ; his compa- 
n a bundle of faggots for the Are, and the lentils themselves 
ttanding near him in wicker baskets. 

f^rons containing the joints of boiled meat, which were oflea 
^t size, stood over a fire upon the hearth, supported on stones, 
)<□ taken from the dresser where they were placed for the con- 
bf putting in the joints; some of smaller dimensions, probably 
p the Bt£wed meat, stood over a pan containing charcoal, pre- 
(lilar to the magnor, used in modern Egypt; and geese, or 
taeat, were roasted over a. fire of a peculiar construction iti- 
idy for this purpose ; tlie cook passing over them a fan, which 
r bellows. In beating water, or boiling meat, fagots of wood 
teipally employed, but for the roast meat charcoal, as in the 
till. NO. cxxv, 1. modem 
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lien supporteil by the figure of a man, a raplive in freneral. 
pe or hard wood. The dishes were placed upon it with 
lef bread, ' some flat like crumpets,' or in the form of rolls 
|M. The tables were sometimes brought in with the dishes 
jftem ; the fruit was afterwards introduced, and sometimes 
Ib baskets by the side of the g;ueEts. Their dinner com- 
I'lotip or pottEige of lentils; me.it boiled, roosted, and 
P in various ways; game, ]iouUi'y, vegetables, and fruit. 
nvidly does this illustrate tbe regret of the Israelites for 
Mi-pots and cool vegetable diet of Egypt ! We do no\ find 
RUtration of the characteristic mark of distinction, the serv- 
Mie large mess to the favoured stranger, as in tbe case of 
pin. We must make the melancholy admission that the 
Rbos, far from having arrived at the highest mark of dvilisa- 
the nse of knives and forks, had not even alt^ed to the 
■ft invention of chopsticks — they ate with their fingers : — 
IBally a carving-knife appears : we see one person in the 
RMtting off the wing of a goose. They had likewise spoons, 
F^And cullenders or strainers. Mr. Wilkinson has no doubt 
^ey washed their hands and said grace after dinner. The 
hction of the human mummy into the banquets, related by 
fetus and by Plutarch, either to enforce the voluptuous adage, 
I eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,' or to awaken serious 
n even in tbe hours of pleasure, is illustrated by an en- 
|f of Mr. Wilkinson's. Our author, we observe, quotes the 
Ipfaal book, tbe Wisdom of Solomon, as an authentic work of 
Be king. It is, no doubt, a late Greek composition written at 
bSria. The passage of Ecclesiastes, to which he refers in 
k should rather appear in the text. These solemn thoughts, 
jfcr, do not appear to have checked either the conviviality, or 
(position to lighter amusement. After the dinner, the music 

Icing began again, with all kinds of games and sports, feats 
, tumbling, and all sorts of strange attitudes bolh by 
Fomen — juggling in all its forms — throwing up and 

jf balls. Some of the tumbling marvellously resembles the 

t over of the clown and pantaloon in our pantomimes ; the 
1 balls were exactly like the Indian feats of that kind. 
Isthemselvesmiglit amuse themselves with various games; 

i-even, mora, the same which is called in Latin, micnre 
f draughts, and something very like chess. King Rameses 

1 is represented, like one of tbe Mogul srdtans, playing 
"ft of his wives at this game, where certain pieces in lines 
1 forward on a board, probably chequered in squares. 
! were not unknown, though Mr. Wilkinson seems to 
9 thai they were rather of late invention. Whether 
L 2 they 



ruins around him : as we tlo not paint any more Iban bniltl ft* I 
eternity, he will be able to (lisawer but few vestiges of our man' I 
ners and habits ; but if he shall dig up some of our old musket^ I 
barrels or bayonets, how gravely will he speculate as to which! I 
of the epochs these arms belong, that of William the Conquerort I 
or tUe one great modern name which may last in history for three" ■ 
ur four thousand years, that of Welhnglon ! If he shall uneartb' M 
some trinkets, necklaces, bracelels. or pins, such as Mr. Wilkin"^ I 
son produces from Thebes, which may have adorned the nedtf I 
and arms of Queen Elizabeth or Queen VictoHa ; if he caR> I 
prove by authentic knives and forks, that we carved our meals ; it I 
he shall find evidence that we had four -footed animals which' I 
dragged our carriages along, instead of travelling like reasonal^ ■ 
and civilised beings with locomotive engines, and ordering oW_l 
steam -curricle round to the door — with what delight and interett- I 
nill his volumes be read in the libraries and boudoirs of thsf I 
enlightened people! We may even suppose him by laborioiM* I 
and expensive excavations to have traced the site of two greAt' ■ 
buildings, on the banks of the river, at some distance from each' I 
other, which he may conjecture to have been the cemeteries of tW a 
kings, heroes, and sages of this almost forgotten race. He will' ■ 
find what appear to have been monuments to their great men-*!*' I 
some with almost effaced inscriptions written in a language, onctf ■ 
said to have been spoken all over Europe, and in which a few old- 1 
books survive, understood by one or two very learned professoim' ■ 
in the university of Tongataboo. Such of these monument^,'! 
when uncovered, will appear so like heaps of huge figures piled) I 
at random upon each other, as to make him conclude that they I 
have been thrown together by an earthquake — ^particularly att I 
there will be things that look like cannon and ships, and aHl I 
kinds of heterogeneous representations, mingled up with tliQi I 
human figures. Great debates will arise, as to dress, the close I 
buttoned waistcoats, tight breeches, and flowing mantles oveir' I 
them, and even as to the forms which seem to represent men.. I 
It will l)e questitmed whether any race so unlike human beingl^*! 
as they appear on the marble, could ever have moved and lived*! 
upon earth. The perplexity will be much increased by tbstl 
discovery of a recumbent gentleman in a vast curled marble wig;*! 
who, from some of the emblems strewed about, may be thought to I 
have had something to do with the naval service; but this wiH'l 
seem impossible, and something too barbarous even for thtfi:! 
barbarous people ; a name something like Cloudesley Shovel 
may be obscurely made out under this monument — a '^^FF?'| 
subject for Australian etymologists. A number of tall, shapev<l 
less, meaningless female figures will still more embarrass ooT'l 

zealous ! 
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iooa anttqnuiaa : tome wixh crownt, aooke with tnunpets, 
le in evef; poaable conlorUoa at aoitode. As these canaot 
■ibij be womeo, simI u there it no tradiOon thai these people 
■e idi^atera — aad, iwieeil. bad a» tbeit ^neial tasle was, (Ley 
J(l scarcely be Btupccted of vonhipu^ such una^^ — Hay 
1 gi*e ii«e » ciMinlless papers in the Swan Rit-er TrajisadioM 

LiLeraturc. Oae tinbappj' doctor, who has worn out LU 
5 in tb? study of reomdile lore, will make ool that there 
■e c«rtaia tbioss calietl AUefcuries, which were carved m 
rble, into some approximatioo to the female figure, to rcprc- 
t abstract ideas, sucb as Fame, ^'ictorr, Mnue, and Bribmnia; 

this nolioD vrilt be at uace pat down as too great an absurdity 
a for su rade an a^. They trill perhaps hat^ the g»ud 
^une to turn up uoe or two figures, so adaurahly itnitaUve uC 
nan nature, witb so mocb grace, majeitv, truth, and expression, 
M create geaeral ajoazenveat. that tbe sante people who could 
un or appreciate such perfpciioa in ait, should tolerate sucb 
igns and cottceptions as appear in other monu meats. Tbey 
y perhaps trace on the pedestals uf some of these tbe imperfect 
«rs Fl * X * n, or Ch * • tr * *, or Wes • * » » * (t — _ which 
I give fine scope for piecing out the names of these primitive 
Iplors. One majestic Kgure wiU look so bke a king, as to leave 
le doubt that be was of tbe royal race ; but how many King 
ins there were, and whether any one of tbem had the tiile ur 
»ellatioaof Kemble, will excite great debate. MnltitttdM wor^ 
>dd ^iugs may come to light in other parts trf the city ; loi^ 
es of iron, as to nbich it will be doubtful whether they wers 
«r or gas-pipes, or pillars, — huge vessels, which will be suj^xued 
many an Australian A.S.S. to have been public baths for the 
)ulabon of London, but will turn out fat have been porter-vale. 
rhaps un the shores uf the river SMme remains of veaaels may be 
avated from tbe mud, which may support the extraordinary 
ory of Professor Jonathan Oldbuck, that this people stuck op 
at poles in their ships, to which they attached large pieces oi 
ivass, by which inariificiid means ihev actually ventured t« 
ss the sc;i : — hut there will I't' iu> end to the strange and 
using things ho will discmiT, — the singular coincidences and 
LTcpancics wiili jiolislicd nuuuiers. 

riie iciionX'V thcrcldre will close his article, by strongly re- 
iniiemUuii: 'he bui'k as a most (.uvious account of the manners 
1 usages i>t nn exli'aoidinary people: a people evidently in 
le respects in a prcniaturclv ad\anc»M.l slate of ci*'ilization, 
others bearing every sign of unreclaimed barbarism; whose 
i and ingenuity had altaincti some perfection, yet who were 
uraut of mauy uf the commonest uf the useful inventions ; who, 

for 
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1 K>u» period at wMch tliey flourished, appear to Lave been » ^H 
tolerably grave, and wise, and religious race, but whose taste waa ^H 
"J no means very good nor knowledge very extensive ; who in ^H 
tbeir day made some noise in the world by their victories and ^H 
ojtiiiueste, of which very vague rumours and traditions survive; ^M 
'"" wiio are at least as much known to posterity, as could bo ^M 
^ected for the inhabitants of an island so remote from modera ^H 
BK^lization and from the seat of empire, arts, and letters. ^^| 


'1 

Art. Yl.—HUtory of England from the Peace of Utrecht to B 

(fie Peace of Air-ia^Chapelle. By Lord Mahon. Vol. Il' H 

1837; Vol. III., 1838. 8vo. London. ^^1 

T ]V the prosecution of his design Lord Mahon has more than ^^| 

* justifietl the hopes escileil by his first volume, which w» ^^| 

aoticed shortly after its appearance. He has shown throughou* ^H 

Excellent skill in combining, as well as contrasting, the various ^H 

elements of interest which his materials afforded ; he has con- ^H 

Unued to draw his historical portraits with the same firm and ^H 

easy hand ; and no one can lay down the book without feeling ^| 

that he has been under the guidance of a singularly cleaf/ ^H 

hig'h-principled, and humane mind ; one uniting a very searchii:^ ^H 

shrewdness with a pure and unaffected charity. The author hM ^H 

shown equal courage, judgment, and taste in availing himself of ^H 

minute details, so as to give his narrative the picturesqueness of R ^H 

Memoir, without sacrificing one jot of the real dignity of History^ ^| 

That is a phrase, indeed, that has been brought into fashion by the ' ^| 

Wests of literature; such persons were reminded in vain that ^H 

botanists might gain instruction from the foregrounds of Raphael.' ^H 

There is one point of Lord Mahon 's management which we ^H 

must object to : we mean bis custom of drawing a man's character ^H 

at full length, when he first introduces him. He does not follow ^| 

this plan always, but in most cases, and certainly in the most ^H 

important ones, he does so ; and wherever he does we think the ^| 

effect unfortunate. On rellcction he will perhaps agree with utf ^H 

Ibat it would have been better to lei the idiosyncracy of the man ^H 

who flourished a hundred years ago be gradually developed, itk ^H 

as far as it can be so, by the events of his career, and summed up ^H 

at the close. When a historian treats of his own time, and ha« ^H 

had opportunities of obseriing and studying the men in his own ^^1 

person, the other method has not a few things to recommend it; ^H 

It then seems the more straightforward and manly course — an* ^H 

it M tiiat of Thucjdides, Xenophon, Salkst, Tacitus, and ClarenJ H 

^^^^L don. ^H 
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I the hands of determined enemies, or bigoted friends, 
l^ecially of late) of persons whose amiable sensibility, or 
Hi itDDgination, led tliem to dwell on the romantic and ad- 
jnns side of the case, losmg sight too often of the solid and 
Ben blessings which England, and through England all Pro- 
H Christendom had at stake. Lord Mahon 1ms stecrod clear 
RfVcb errors. His free and candid delineation of the whole 
frof Charles Edward, enriched as it is with nmnberless new 
KB of moat lively interest, derived from the Stuart Papers in 
pajesty's possession, and also from other MSS. sources — 
■nerous and touching picture forms the main feature in his 
)h>lame ; and it alone would have been sufEicient to establish 
|ble wiiter's reputation, at a pitch which few, very few, of 

E temporaries in this department of literature, have as yet 
!hed. Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland stops, un- 
iKely, far short of this period ; ond the charming narrative 
k- Grandfather's Tales was, of course, executed in a very 
mt manner from what he would have adopted in a work uf 
f pretensions. Since his death Mr. Robert Chambers, a 
mier and antiquary of Edinburgh, has put forth histories of 
Pjellions of I71j and 1745, which embody a great many 
it details, gleaned witli exemplary diligence, and presented 
Irely enough style : but these little books are totally deficient 
Itmess of spirit ; and we must add that, in his love of miuute- 
Whe author very frequently slips into offensive vulgarity, 
facobitism seems that of a rampant highlander, and we doubt 
bd he flourished at the proper time, he would have handled 
B^more gallantly ; nor arc we at all suprised to hear that he 
^considerable popularity among certain classes in Scotland ; 
K cannot anticipate that these historical performances will 
Hiiain a place in the English library. Lord Mabon has not 
pdfed them ; and from the use he has made of their materials, 
Elbombers, if he be desirous of improving his taste, may 
t more benefit than from any elaborate dissection of his own 

hextract the following passage, as an excellent example of 
Iktitbor's manner. The reader will, we fancy, agree with 
Itt it has gained considerably in ease since we first made ac- 

PIsRce frith it, and yet that it has gained very much in true 
less of effect. The boldness with wliifh the small, apparently 
Hnvial circumstances are thrown into immediate connexion 
tie expression of very serious opinions, and very energetic 
iren passionate senlimcnts — this is. we conceive, the great 
characteristic of Lord Mahon's historical style. LJpon 
occasion, even Hume or Robertson (to say nothing of 
Gibbon) 
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bbon) would have hail recoarse to foot-notes — wliicli are ter- 
nly a very useful as well as convenient iDventiim of the modetni, 
t as certainly will never be resorted Ic by a complete artist, for 

■ purpose of telling anything that belongs essentially to the 
siness of the text. 

'Charles Edward Stuait ia one of those characters that eannotlK 
rirayed at a single sketcli, but have bo greatly altered, as to require 
lew delineation at difffreut periods. View him in his later yeBu, 
1 we behold the ruins of intemperance — as wasted but not as venei- 
e as those of time; — we find him in bis anticipated age a hraotled 
inkard, a peevish husband, a tyrannical master, — his understanding 
»sed, and his temper soured. But not such was the Charles Stuart 
1745. Not such was the gallant Prince fiill of youth, of hope, of 
irage, who, landing with seven men in the wilds of Moidart, could 
ly a kingdom romid liis banner, and scatter his foes before him at 
Eston and at Falkirk, Not such was the gay and coiirtly host of 
ilyrood. Not such was he, whose endurance of fatigue and e^er- 
is for battle shone pre-eminent, even amongst Highland chiefs; while 
rcr critics proclaimed him the most winning in conversation, the most 
iceful in the dance ! Can we think lowly of one who could acquire 
;h imbounded popularity in so few months, and over so noble a 
tiou as the Scots ; who could ho deeply stamp his image on their 
irta that, even thirty or forty years after his departure, his name, as 
are tnid, always awakened the most ardent praises from ell who had 
3wn him, — the most rugged hearts were seen to melt at his remem- 
ince,— ind tears to steal down the furrowed cheeks of the TCtersn^ 
t us, then, without denying the faults of his character, or estenuatidg 
■■ degradation of his age, do justice to the lustre of his manhood. 
The person of Charles— (I begin with this for tlie sake of female 
den,) — was tall and well-formed ; his limbs athletic and active. He 
selled in all manly exercises, and was inured to every kind of toil, 
lecially long marches on foot, having applied himself to ^eld sports in 
ly, and become an excellent walker. His face was strikingly hand- 
at, of a perfect oval and a fair complexion ; bis eyes light blue ; his 
(urcs high and noble. Contrary to the custom of the time, which 
•mriiifii perukes, bis own fair hair usually fell in long ringlets on hie 
:!'. 'Iliift •iS<i'nl\y person was enhanced by his graceful manners; fre- 
^iitly r;o]i'li:KCCiidin;; to the most familiar kindness, yet always shielded 
a r';-^s\ dit.'[jity, he had a peculiar talent to please and to persuade, 
I h'-.'-t lai\i-A to adapt his conversation to the taste or to the station 
■,;>.•■ vAi'int he addressed. Yet he owed nothing to his education; 
:v) liMji r^iitniHitd to Sir Thomas Sheridan, an Irish Roman Ca- 
.-, »),>, liM-i jiiit escaped the suspicion of being in the pay of the 
-■■, f/..':rjimi:Jit, itnd at their instigation betraying his duty as a 

■ ■-< ? I iijii liijimd to say that I have found no corroboration of so 
: i i^inr/':. Sheridan appears to me to have lived and died a man 
Uoji-zijf ; but hihtury can only acquit him of base perfidy by accusing 

Vt j^'m neglect. He had certainly left his pupil uninstructed in 

the 
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WMOrt eommail dements of knnwlei^. Charles'a iettcre, which I 
liive seen amongst the Stuart Papers, urn written iu b large, rude, ram- 
tong buiil like a Bchool-boy's. In gpelliug they are still more deficient. 
iKi^ him "humour," for example, liecomes tinea; the weapon he 
I Aioew flu well how to wield, is a aoan ; and, even hit own father's uauie 
"PpeoTB under the alias of gems. Nor are these errors oinfined to a 
single language; who — to give another iuatarce from hia French — 
'^'Onld recognise a hunting-knife in cooto ns cqas ? I can, therefore, 
Readily helicTe that, as Dr. King aaaureB us, he knew very Utile of the 
*4iilory or Constitution of England. But tlie letters of Charles, while 
*-l*.ey prove his want of education, no less clearly display his natural 
l*«3wer8, great energy of character, and great warmth of heart. Writing 
'^•anfidentially, just before he sailed tor Scotland, he Bays, " I made my 
^^erocions on Pentecost Day, recommending myself particularly to the 
-Almighty on this occasion to guide and direct me, and to continue to 
"Vne always the same sentiments, which are, rather to suffer any thing 
Uhan fail in any of my duties." His yoiu^ brother, Henry of York, 
ig mentioned with the utmost t^^ndcraess; and, though on his return 
from Scotland he conceived that he had reason to complain of Henry's 
caidnese and reserve, the fault is lightly touched upon, and Charles ob- 
serves that, whatever may be liis brother's want of kindness, it shall 
never diminish his own. To his father, hia tone is both affectionate 
and dutiful; he frequently acknow led gee his goodness; and, when at 
the outset of his great enterprise of 1745, he entreats a faleesing frotii 
the Pope, surely, the sternest Romanist might forgive him for adding, 
ihal he shall think a blessing from his parent more precious and more 
holy still. As to his friends and partisans. Prince Charles has been 
often accused of not being sufGciently moved by their sufferings, or 
grateful for their services. Bred up amidst monks and bigots, who 
seemed far less afraid of his remaining excluded from power, tlian that 
on gaining be should use it liberally, he had been taught the highest 
notions of prerogative and hereditary right. From thence he might infer, 
that those who served him in Scotlarid did no more than their duty — 
were merely fulfilling a plain social obligation, and were not, therefore, 
entitled to any very especial praise and admiration. Ycl, on the other 
hand, we must remember how prone are all exiles to exaggerate their 
own desert, to think no rewards sufficient for it, and to complain of 
neglect, even where none really exists j and moreover that, in point of 
fact, many passages from Charles's most familiar correspondence might 
be adduced to show a wBt[:hful and affectionate care for his adherents, 
Ag a very young man, he determined tliat he would sooner submit to 
personal privation than embarrass his friends by contracting debts. 
On returning from Scotland he told the French minister, d'Argensun, 
that he would never ask any thing for himself, but was ready (o go down 
on hia knees to obtain favours for his brother exiles. Once, afler 
lamenting some divisions and misconduct amongst his servants, he de- 
clares ihat, nevertheless, an honest man is so highly to be prized that, 
" unless your Majesty orders me, I should part with thetn with a sore 
haoL" Kay, more, as it appears to me, this warm fe«Uug of Gharlei 

for 
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for Win unfortHnate friendB Burvived almoet alone, nhen,4 
of life, nearly every other noble quality had been dimme^ 
from his miiid. In 1183 Mr. Greathed, a. personal frief 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with him at llome,j_ 
M'ilh him for some time, the English traveller studiouBly I| 
sation lo his enteqjiise in Scotland. The Prince ahoiir 
tance to enter upon the subject, and acerocd to suffer mri 
remembrance ; liut Mr, Greathed, with more of curiosityj 
lion, still persevered. At length, then, the Prince appeal 
the load which oppressed him; his eye brightened, hill 
unwonted animation; and he began the narrative ofb» 
paignswitha vehement energy of manner, recounting Ir 
battles, hie victories, and his defeat, his huir-breadlh f"" 
inviolable and devoted attachment of his Highland 1 
length proceeding to ihe dreadliil penalties which so m 
Bubsequeotly undergone. But the recital of their bu% 
to wound him far more deeply than his own ; then, and a 
fortitude forsook him, hie voice faltered, his eye became j 
fell to the floor in convulsions. At the noise, in rushed q 
Albany, his illegitimate daughter, who happened to be ii 
mcnt. "Sir," she exclaimed to Mr. Greathed, "whi 
must have been speaking to my father about Scotland ( 
landers? No one dares lo mention these subjects in ' ' 

* Once more, however, let me turn from the last glea 
flame to the hours of its meridian brightness. — In. e 
lities of Prince Charles, I may first observe that thejl 
direct coutraat to his father's. Each excelled in what tl 
No man could express himself with more clearness a 
James ; it has been said of him that he wrote better thailjl 
whom he employed ; but, on the other hand, his condufl 
deficient in ener^' and enterprise. Charles, as we have J 
penman ; while in action^ — in doing what deserves to befl 
nut in merely writing what deserves to be read — he stood f 
He had some little experience of war, (having, when very jl 
the Spanish army at the siege ofGaeta, and distinguishea 
that occaBion,) and he loved it as the birthright both of a S 
a Stuart. His quick intelligence, his promptness of decieid 
(wnlempt of danger are recorded on unquestionable testinf 
uluiilN BB a loader probably never rose above the common le 
K.jne taiicti in Scotland, where Le and his more practised offic 4 
)'• 'i\iii\iiiii, it will I tliiuk appear that they were wrong a' 
mjhl, No kiiight of the olden time could have a loftier sense !■ 
it^iti-A hi- piifched it lo such wild extremes, that it often led him j 
tiA H.i.r.rtunc. Thus, he lost the battle of Cullodeu in a g 
*uf U;ti)iitt he dindaincd to tiilie advantage of the ground, ai 
jt (ii'Ki; (.hiviilroiiii lij meet the enemy on equal terms. Thus, 
w.Hl>I aii'l ftiiward conduct at the peace of Ais-la-Chapelle f 
ii'ju. i. (»l«; ,,.,i,|t uf iionour, winch be thought involved u 
Wlic) t.ait', igaiij, tliis generous spirit may deserve unmingle 
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a gained on Eiiglitb ground ? It is probable nbo, from 

the prevalence of Jacobite principki amongst tbc gentry at ihts period, 

thht many officers in tlie Royal army were deeply tainted witii theni, 

[ fliii miglit have avowed them at the decisive moment. It is certain, at 

'Cast, that many would have been suspected, and that the mere suspicion 

"■ould have produced nearly the same effects as the reality— be wilder- 

tSent, distrust, and vacillation in the chiefs. Even the high personal 

*^a-lour of the king and of the duke could harJly have borne them safe 

'ittiidst these growing doubts and dangers. 

' It appears, moreover, that the coasts of Kent and Essex were but 
*e«bly guarded by the British cruisers, and that the French ministers 
^vere now in the very crisis of decision as to their projected expedition. 
TThe preparations for it were completed at Dunkirk ; and had Charles, 
Vay any forward movement, seemed to sliow that he scarcely needed it, 
Xt would undoubtedly (such policy is but too common with allieB ! ) have 
\}eeD ordered to sail. Nor were the Jacobites in England altogether as 
sapine as was supposed ; they had already, it seems, taken measures for 
a rising. A letter of the young Pretender, many months afterwards, men- 
tions incidentally, in referring to Mr. Barry, that he " arrived at Derby 
two days after I parted. He had been sent by Sir Watkin Wynn and 
Lord Barrymore to assure me, in the name of my friends, that they 
were ready to join me in what manner I pleased, either in the capital, 
or every one to rise in his own country." 

' I believe, then, that had Charles marched onward from Derby lie 
would have gained the British throne ; but 1 am far from thinking that 
he would long have held it. Bred up in arbitrary principles, and pro- 
fessing the Romanist religion, he might soon have been tempted to 
assail — at the very least he would have alarmed — a people jealous of 
their freedom, and a Church tenacious of her rights. His own viulent 
though generous temper, and his deficiency in liberal knowledge, would 
have widened the breach ; some rivalries between his Court and his 
father's might probably have rent his own party asunder; and the 
honours and rewards well earned by his faithful followers might have 
nevertheless disgusted the rest of the nation. In short, the English would 
have been led to expect a much better government than King George's, 
ind they would have had a much worse. Their new yoke could neither 
have been borne without suffering nor yet cast off without convulsion ; 
und it therefore deservee to he esteemed among the most signal mercies 
of Providence, that this long train of dissensions and disasters, this ne^— 
cessity for a new revolution, should have been happily averted by thft4 
determination to retreat from Derby,' -" 

In all likelihood we shall soon hear of a less interesting 
Ckarle.i obtaining possession of the throne of Spain. Already, it 
is said. Queen Christina has followed the example of George II. 
in sending off her valuables ; however lowly we may think of the 
English ministers of 1745, they were Peels and Cannings in 
comparison with the present tricksters and jobbers of Matlrid; 

\ assuredly the Spanish natioQ u far more etjuaily divided now. 



Charles until a few davs before, so as to guard against hie expected op- 
jositioQ. It IB difficult to deacribe with how much conBternation the 
tidings struck the exiled Jacobites ; eereritl did not hesitate to declare it 
ofmueh worse conBequence to them than eveo the bottle of CuUoden. 
Charles himself, as he was the most injured, appeared the most angrj'j 
Se broke off all correBpondeiice whatever with his brother, and his letters 
'i hia father from this time forward became brief, cold, and constrained. 
' At the peace of Ais-la-Chapelle, the French Court, though willing 
fo relinquish Charles's cause, and to stipulate his esclusion from their 
territories, were not wholly unmindful of his interests nor of their pro- 
mises. They proposed to establiBh him in Friburg in Switucrland, 
With the title of Prince of Wales, a company of guards, and a sufficient 
pension, in Charles's circumstances there was certainly no better 
Course to take than to accept these terms. But the lower he sank in 
fortunes the higher he thought himself bonnd to rise in spirit. He 
placed a romantic point of honour in braving the " orders from Hanover," 
as he called them, and positively refused to depart from Paris. Threats, 
entreaties, arguments were tried on him in vain. He withstood even a 
letter, obtained from hia father at Rome, and commanding his depar- 
ture. He still, perhaps, nourished some secret expectation that King 
Louis would not venture to use force against a kinsman ; but lie found 
himself deceived. As he went to the opera on the evening of the lllh 
of December, his coach was stopped by a party of French guards, him- ■ 
self seized, bound hand and foot, and conveved, with a single attendant, 
to the state prison of Vincennes, where he was thrust into a dungeoa 
Kven feet wide and eight long. After this public insult, and a few 
days' confinement, he was carried to Pont dc Beauvoisin on the frontier 
of Savoy, and there restored to his wandering and desolate freedom. 

' The first place to which Charles repaired upon his liberation waa 
the Papal city of Avignon. But in a very few weeks he again set forth, 
attended only by Colonel Gorinj^, and bearing a fictitious name. From 
this time forward his proceedings, during several years, are wrapped in 
rnystcry ; all his correspondence passed through the hands of Mr. 
Waters, his banker at Paris : even his warmeEt partisans were seldom , 
made acquainted with his place of abode ; and though he still continued 
to write to his father at intervals, his letters were never dated. Neither 
friends nor enemies at that time could obtain any certain information of 
his movements or designs. Now, however, it ia known that he visited , 
Venice and Germany, that he resided secretly for some time at Paris, - 
that'he undertookamysteriouB journey to England in 1750, and perhaps 
another in 1752 or 1753; but his principal residence waa in the ter- 
ritory of his friend the Duke dc Bouillon, where, surrounded by the 
wide and lonely forest of Ardennes, his active spirit sought, in the 
dangerous chase of boars and wolves, an image of the wariike enter- . 
prise which waa denied him. It waa not till the death of his father in 
1766 that he returned to Rome, and became reconciled to his brother. . 
But his character had darkened with his fortunes. A long train of dis- 
appointments and humiliations, working on a fiery mind, spurred it 
almost into frenzy, and degraded it. The habit of drinking, which for 
VOL, LXIII. NO, uxxv, u suuie 
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'e years he indulged without reslraint, aeema to Iiave been ftnt 

ifid during his Highland adveiiturea and eecRpes ; when a dram ut 

' might sonietimeB supply the want of food and of rest. Thus 

habit acquired, and, once acquired, it continued after the cshk 

_d ceased, and even grew amidst the encouragement of his eaki. 

I. The earliest hint I have found of this vice in Charles, is in & 

if AprU, l'!47, addressed to Lord Dunbar, but only signed bv the 

of the writer. It alleges that an Irish Cordelier, named Kellj, 

— of late been much in the prince's society aad confidence } th&l 

lly lovea good wioe with all the ferrour of a monk; and that by this 

ana bis royal highness's character, in point of sobriety, haa been i 

blemished." A century before, Lord Clarendon reproaches the 

ed [oyalista with intemperance, at all times the fatal resoiurce of 

i~.cii.y and sorrow ; but the prince, who could not relieve them by hia 

bounty, should at least have forbonie from degrading them by hii 

fisample. 

' Still worse, perhaps, was bis conduct wilh regard to Miss Walkin- 
shaw. This lady, it is sutd, first became known to him in ScotlaDdj tie 
sent for her some years after his return from that country, and swu 
allowed her such dominion over him that she became acquainted withall 
his schemes, and trusted with bis most secret correspondeuce. As sooaa 
this was known in England, bis principal adherents took alarm, believ- 
ing that she woBin the pay of the EngliGh ministers, and observing thai 
her sister was housekeeper of the dowager Princess of Wales. So much 
did they think their own safety endangered, that they despatched Mt. 
MacNamnTa, one of their most trusty agents, with instmctious to kj 
their apprehensions before the pruice, and to insist that the lady shuulJ, 
for some time at least, be confined to a convent. In answer Charks 
declared tliat he had no violent passion for Miss Walkjnsbaw, and could 
see her removed from him without concern, but that he would not re- 
ceive directions in respect to his private conduct from any man alive. 
In vain did Mr. MacNamara try every method of persuasion, and fre- 
quent renewals of bis argument. Charles thought it a point of honour 
that none should presume on his adversity to treat him with disrespect, 
and determined to brave even the ruin of hia interest (for such was the 
alternative held out to him) rather than bate one iota of bis dignity. 
MacNamara at length took leave of him with much resentment, saying, 
as he piissed out. " What can your family have done, Sir, thus to draw 
down the vengeance of Heaven on every branch of it through so many 
ages ? " Upon his report, most of the remaining Jacobite leaders, ir- 
ritated !it their prince's pride, and, soon afterwards won over by the 
splendid successes of Lord Chatham, seized the opportunity to break oil' 
all conncsion with the exiles, and to rally iu good earnest round the 
reigning family. 

' 111 11 former chapter I have described the jiersoii and manner of 
Cliitrlcs as be ajipeured in youth ; let mc now add a portrait of him in 
his !;iKr \(iii>. An Ivn-lish lady, who was nt Rome iu mO, observes, 
"The pivlciidcr is iinturally above the middle size, but stoops e\ces- 
ti\ cly ; hf <ipjie;irs bloated and red iu the face ; his countenance heavy 

nnd 
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find deepy^ which is attrihuted to his haying given into excess of drink- 
ing ; but, when a young man, he must have been esteemed handsome. 
His complexion is of the fair tint, his eyes blue, his hair light bruwn, 
and the contour of his face a long oval ; he is by no means thin, has a 
noble person, and a graceful manner. His dress was scarlet, laced with 
broad sold lace ; he wears the blue riband outside of his coat, from 
which depends a cameo, antique, as large as the palm of my hand ; 
and he wears the same garter and motto as those of*^ the noble order of 
St. George in England. Upon the whole, he has a melancholy, mor- 
tified appearance. Two gentlemen constantly attend him; they are 

of Irish extraction, and Roman Catholics you may be sure At 

Princess Palestrina's he asked me if I understood the game of Tarrochiy 
which they were about to play at. I answered in the negative : upon 
which, taking the pack in his hands, he desired to know if I had ever 
seen such odd cards ? I replied, that they were very odd indeed. He 
then displayins them said, Here is everything in the world to be found in 
these cards— the sun, moon, the stars ; and here, says he (throwing me 
a card), is the pope ; here is the devil, and, added he, there is but one 
of the trio wanting, and you know who that should be ! I was so amazed, 
80 astonished, though he spoke this last in a laughing, good-humoured 
manner, that I did not know which way to look ; and as to a reply, I 
made none.'' 

* In his youth Charles, as we have seen, had formed the resolution 
of marrying only a Protestant princess : however, he remained single 
during the greater part of his career, and when, in 1*754, he was urged 
by his fjEither to take a wife, he replied, " The unworthy behaviour of 
certain ministers, the 10th of December 1*748, has put it out of my 
power to settle anywhere without honour or interest being at stake ; 
and were it even possible for me to find a place of abode, I think our 
family have had sufferings enough, which will always hinder mc to 
marry, so long as in misfortune, for that would only conduce to incrcaee 
misery, or subject any of the family that should have the spirit of their 
father to be tied neck and heel, rather than yield to a vile ministry." 
Nevertheless, in 1*7 '72, at the age of fifty-two, Charles espoused a Roman 
Catholic, and a girl of twenty. Princess Louisa of Stolberg.* This union 
proved as imhappy as it was ill assorted. Charles treated his young 
wife vdth very little kindness. He appears, in fact, to have contracted 
a disparaging opinion of her sex in general ; and I have found, in a 
paper of his writing about that period, " As for men, I have studied 
them closely; and were I to live till fourscore, I could scarcely know 
them better than now ; but as for women, I have thought it useless, tliey 
being so much more wicked and impenetrable."t Ungenerous and 
ungrateful words ! Surely, as he wrote them, the image of Flora Mao- 
donald should have risen in his heart and restrained his pen ! 

* < Her mother, Princess Stolberg, survived till 1826. I was once introduced to 
her at Frankfort, and found her in extreme old age, still lively and agreeable. It is 
singular that a man, bom eighty-five years after the Chevalier, should have seen his 
mother-in-law.' 

t ^ Stuart Papers, Orig. in French, See Appendix.' 
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Ciiunt and Countess of Albirny (audi was the title they bore) 

ether during several years at Florence, a harsh husband audio 

•f wife; until at length, weary of constraint, she eloped with 

sr Altieri. Thus left alone in his old age, Charles called to his 

ill daughter hy Miss Walkinshaw, and created her Dnchesa uf 

.,', through the last exercise of an esi>iring prerogative. She was 

iioot 1153, and survived her father only one year. Another con- 

of his dotage was a silly regard, and a frequent reference, ti> 

iOph«cies of Nostradamus, several of which I have found among 

■■pen. Charles afterwards returned to Rome with his daughter. 

Wkltli had lung been declining, and his life more than once de- 

id of; but in January 1188 he was seized with a paralytic stroke, 

I deprived him of the use of one half of the body, and he expired 

•41* 30th of tile same month. His funeral rites were performed by 

trotber the Cardinal, at Frascati. In the vault of that church lie 

ring thereniains of what was once a brave and gallant heart; 

ti leath St. Peter's dome, a stately monument, from the chisel of 

jtaawm, has since arisen to the Memory of jaues tbb third, cbarles 

fMM THI&D, AND BENRT THE KINTH, KINGS OP ENGLAND namfiS 

rUA an Englishman can scarcely read without a Gtnile oi a sigh ! 
' ' Tims ended a pnrtj-, often respectable for generous motives, Beldom 
or cnlugcd views or skilful designs. Tn their principles the Jacobites 
fen catkinly mistaken. They were wrong in shutting their eyes la 
hsjiBtiee, necessity, and usefulness of the Revolution of 1688. They 
rwcwimg in struggling against the beneficent sway of the House of 
Imuuici. Thev were wrong in seeking to impose a Roman C&thohc 
■■d opon the Protestant Church of England. But we, on our part, 
hoolddou>:;i : , re"..inl^r that the Revolution of 16S8 was not souglit 
mtfortec ._ . ■—--. l: its mtrit consists partly in thereluctance with 
rbich it was emtsaced — that it was only an exception, though fully 
nsti&ed by the emergency, from the best safeguard of liberty and order, 
he pri&cipie of hskeditart right. Can there be a greater proof of 
he value of that principle, than the firmness with which so many 
mndred thousands, under the name of Jacobites, continued to cling to 
t for so many year? after its infraction? And what wise atatesman 
rould willingly n^lect or forego an instrument of government bo easily 
icquired, so cheaply retained, and so powerfully fell? 

' How soon, ou the decay of the Stuart cause, other discontents and 
nbals iiroso, tht oKiquem Li'ttcrs of Junius — embalming the petty in- 
ccls^nri' !ilouo sulhcieiii to iittost. In these no great principles were 
iivolvcd ; bill, tT!' Ion;;, the biutlc of panies came to be fought on 
Imi-vuan i;toiiu.l ; iiiui'. iinilor iho second Pitt, the eflorts of the Jaco- 
.iUs «,nv"su,'itY.l>il by i ho fiercer and more deadly struggle of the 
iieiil>iiis, liiiKvil, ill [lie whole poriixl siiioo the Revolution to the 
iioBi'iii luiwi. ihevo li!!-, uot beeu ii siucle ejveh pure from most angry 
>iulir.uii?iliiji. iiulesii it be llio sluirt admiiiistratiou of Chatham. This 
imiiiaiiii; liio mill tiuiuoil of liiotuHis — -this eternal war that may often 
eiii|il a uniilei- »i<iin, like l.onl l-'idkbvuJ'*, to iiah f.irlh " Peace, peace, 
leiice!" liiiM ulso jnovoked anaeks fiviu ihe most opposite quarters 

against 
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BgainBt our admirable syslem of tempered freedom. The favourer of 
detpotism points tu the quiet and tranquillity which are sometimes en- 
joyed under unlimited kings. " Endeavour," cries the Republican, " to 
allay the popular restlesBness by conceding a larger measure of jiopular 
control." Between these two extremes there lies a more escellent way. 
May tve never, on the plea that coa6agrations often rage amongst us, 
consent to part with that noble tlame of liberty which warms and 
cherishes the nations, while — a stillhigher blessing — it enlightens them! 
Let us, on the other hand, not be unmindful of the fact, that the wider 
the aphere of popular dominion, the louder does the cry of faction in- 
evitably grow ; end that the unreasonablenesB of the demands rises in 
the same proportion as the power to arrest them fails. The truth is, 
that et> lung as ignorance is not allowed to trample down education and 
intellect — that is, so long as order and property are in any degree pre- 
served, so long it is still possible to make coraplainta against " the 
privileged few." Any thing short of anarchy may be railed at as arit- 
tocracy, 

* For ourselves who, turning awhile from the strife and contention of 
the hour, seek to contemplate the deeds of the mighty dead, let us al- 
ways endeavour to approach them reverentially and calmly, as judge*, 
not as partisans. I know not indeed that it ia needful, or even desirable 
— not at least for men engaged in active life — to divest themselves of 
all their feelings for the present, while reviewing the transactions of the 
past. He who does not feel strongly, has no right to act strongly in 
state affairs ; and why should he who feels strongly, and who vrishes to 
apeak sincerely, suppress and glide over in his writings those principles 
which guide and direct him in his life? But with equal sincerity that 
those principles are avowed and professed whenever reference happen* 1 
to occur to them — with the same spirit as that in which the venerabla j 
Head of onr Law may revert from a debate in the Lords to a trial in tha. | 
Court of Chancery — let us, when commenting on bygone days — when J 
the public welfare can no longer call, as we conceive, for vehement esi J 
preasions, or be served by decisive meaaures — earnestly resolve and strivo I 
to give every person and every party their due, and no more than thcflr I 
doe. Thus alone can we attain the noble aim of Historj-, " Philosophy. 1 
teaching by esamplea ;" — thus alone can we hope to inform the mindi 1 
of othere, and to chasten and exalt our own ;— thus alone, after party / 
plaudits are stilled in death, may we yet aspire to the meed of honaup* j 
Able fame 1' .1 

We sincerely hope that Lord Mahon may rerise his resoluUos | 
as to finally suspending his narrative at the Peace of Aix-la-- I 
Cbapelle. Wc are sure the reception of his labours ought to 1 
encourage him to proceed with them ; and we can hardly doubt 1 
that, nobly as he has drawn the character of Chatham, we shaH ] 
yet have to thank him for its proof and justification in another j 
series of these masterly chapters. 
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U/fi l^inlirtj, l/jndon, 2 vols, em, 1B3H. 
'%iSf^ tv( Ml «Mt in Vftry wontlerful times. We have readied, 
J m^ trtrf*, M<mnt I'icgiilt in uur march ; and we may discern 
nun M* Mmuilt tlut <liif) though certaio outlines of comiit^ 
>^ltM^ 'f'fw* ti'ln iif nt^iim seems to be rolling back from the 
^M f" Ml" nM*! ; It ijtirit, nkin to that of Moseg, when he beheld 
^ l^lft "t IVitiliii' in ftiitb and joy, is rising up among the 
vMfMi wli'il'ivi-r tiiliirniJi tlic Holy Land is heard and read 
HIi llvi'ly iiili'H'Mli iU ai'ouery, its antiquities, its past history 
itt fllltlMi uliiiica Kiigitgn idikc the traveller and the divine— 
ll|<llli<iU III 4tlUii|ti>» IIDW tread the sacred soil for one that 
•IHil II III liiviiirr dovi; Jerusalem is unce more a centre of 
iHi'lli'ii I I'll' )'>iii"ii'' 'Xxl the drvont flock amiuatly thither from 
I |iii|Ui<l Aiiiiiint 'tiid l'^i)i\>|)c. acooniplisbing in their laudable 
KlHIlll lli)> )>iHiitUi' •>! (ivhI io iho beloved City; 'whereas thou 
llUKll liiiiiitoii IM»1 tinlinl so that no nan went through thee, 
1 HwKf H»1' iw» **Ip™»I rxtrilpncy, Uie joy of many gcnem- 
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U WiiUlll itHW^ U" »ttn>tt«ia[ if U>e wide difliision of know 
IiUh Hltttit^t hII vUmvi« t^l tbr rtrUtanil wrwld did not create a 
ilK I itltt^tKiwM t<f tlUotnrt tkw ttK- bssKwy ud localities of Palcs- 
lt)t \ll tUikt <At\ kkWltl ikx era. mkI fred the imagination is 
tl«ll)<>t tttv^ tU kMtl'n'w , tW l#>iK« «j aomoT can find ihere 
iWV t^HW AW.k »'Mw4\ .« U»A»t»pe; liw «w*T h«g:hts of Leha- 
'Itt >Sltt^ >ta ht^Mi>. iW «ifeU<^ «f tkr JwiAtc- i^ mountains of 
'AI<(I\|^I^ Vntow. lu^ Hi II mi II. «a4 Ar wavn «( Galilee, arc at 
ntlHltOll M lu ifar «1mv w-bm Dwd m^ t^nr pnise, and far 
mlfi 1Hl*'l'^>iic>fi H iW hfifrnnmTtfwgi rt( nnnsfMioes. The 
I|t1, tU>l«'<>)><w ^^ t^^ UJ1& ii! ihc busbisdnuav. i<rt enjoys her 
i)|\mUi* / l>«i iDiJiociL B^bun, ShiiTfiii. toA CtkeaA are still 
)>.i i. mkI kK'wi Iml tbr a^uinled hmn i^ w bst {:alher from 

. .• .,.....•!.> I li- tiuKiauj ■■ijci: milljinf : ],-■ fi,-'w, as of old, with 
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Hspoleon, eighteen hundred years after it, this narrow but 
derful region has never ceased to be the stage of rcmarki 
events. If, for the sake of brevity, we omit the enujneration 
Bpots signalised by the exploits of the children of Israel, to whieh, 
however, a traveller may be guided by Holy Writ with all the 
minnteness and accuracy of a road-book, we shall yet be engaged 
by the scenes of many brilliant and romantic achievements of the 
ancient and modem world ; — Take the plain of Esdraelon alone, 
ihe ancient valley of Jezreel, a scanty spot of twenty-five miles 
long, and varying from sis to fourteen in its breadth : yet more 
recollections are called up here than suifice for the annals of 
many nations. Here by the banks of ' that ancient river, the 
river Kishon,' ' the stars in their courses fought against Sisera,' 
the object of the immortal song of Deborah and Barak ; and 
here too is Megiddo signalised by the death of the 'good J(»,. 
siah.' Each year, in a long succession of time, brought fredf] 
events; the armies of Antiochus and of Rome, Egj*ptians, Pei«-*' 
sians. Turks, and Arabs, the fury of the Saracens, and the mis- 
taken piety of the crusaders, have found, in their turn, the land 
'as the garden of Eden before them, &nd have left it a desolate 
wilderness.' Nor did it escape the ferocious gripe of the revolu- 
tionary war ; the arch -destroyer of mankind sent his armies 
thither under the command of General Kleber, and in 1799 
gave the last memorial of blood to these devoted plains. 

But bow small and transitory arc all such reminiscences to 
lliose which must rivet the attention and feelings of the pious 
believer ! If Johnson could regard that man as little to be envied 
who could stand unmoved on lona, or Marathon, or any spot 
dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue, what must we say of one 
who cared not to tread Mount Zion or Calvary, or could behold, 
with unmoistened eye, 

POver whos 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were nail'd ■■ 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross?" 
We have heard, indeed, that few persons can contemplate the 
Holy City for the first time without emotion i not long ago it was 
brought to our knowledge that two young men (and they not 
especially serious), on arriving within sight of its walls and moun- 
tains, struck by the religio loci, ' How dreadful is this place ! this 
is none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven,'! slipped io voluntarily from iheir camels, and fell into aq. 
attitude of adoration. Tasso has well seized this characteris^jl 
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points of antiquity, which hold out an advantage to the specu* 
lalist, (inasmuch as where nothing cau be proved or disproved^ 
"n audacious tlicortst can only he contradicted,) he meets wtUl 
the fate of the mechanician in Raasclas, whose wings, though 
of no use in the air, sustained him in the water ; so Lord lindsay's 
learning, though insufficient to waft him through these obscure 
and inaccessible heights, saves him from the charge of ignorance^ 
OT wanton speculation. 

The familiarity and ease of domestic correspondence preclude 
many of the graces and accuracies of composition ; and we should 
te sorry to criticise severely the thoughts and expressions of 
;private life ; but wc cannot repress a gentle bint that he is vastly 
loo fond of an altitude in his writing : frequently when the time 
is come for a sentiment, he throws himself, like a dancing masteT] 
into the first position, and pours forth a passage, escelleul indeed 
in its spirit and observations, but florid and verbose enough for 
an Irish reporter. There are ' and ohs ' in sufBcient number to 
supply a sis months' corresiiondence lo a whole boarding school 
of young ladies. We hope that in all the ensuing editions which 
this work very richly deserves, the noble author will taJte care 
that his manly and vigorous thoughts be not attenuated and dia-> 
graced by the expressions of a sickly novelist. 

The first letter is dated from Gibraltar, in November, 1836; 
his lordship then proceeded to Egypt, sailed up the Nile, and 
surveyed everything that is offered lo the notice of the travellw 
in that laud of artificial wonders. He passed afterwards into- 
Arabia, followed the journeying of the children of Israel, avi 
cended Mount Sinai, and traced them through ' that gresi 
and terrible wilderness;' ^-isited the gulf of Akaba, and ar* 
rived by safe and easy journeys at Mount Seir and the instrue" 
tive ruins of Petra. His course then lay through Hebron to 
Jerusalem, successively through every place of note in the Holy 
Land and the adjacent parts — Palmyra, Baalbec, Lebanon, and 
Damascus ; whence he dates his last letter, in July, 1837, perhaps 
one of the longest letters upon record, comprising, as it does, all 
the intermediate pages of an octavo volume, from ()0 to 235 ! 

At Alexandria he visited the catacombs : ' over the door-way,' 
he says, ' we found traces of the orb, or globe, with wings, that 
Dr. Clarke mentions,' .... * we saw the same emblem over both 
doors of the vestibule,' — (vol. i. p. 30.) This reminded hiiU) he 
adds, of the address of Isaiah to Ethiopia, — 'Woe to the land 
shadowing with wings, which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia,' * 
It is not impossible that the character of the emblem, and the 
language of the prophet, may be in some manner related ; the 
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gsremment at tbe new rate which the Pasha has fi^ccd far its eale, i 
course many per cent, dearer than when he bought it. Numberlai 
»ro his little tricka for aaving money; e. g., when he has to receill 
Dioncy it has always to he paid in advance ; taxes, particularly, he coklll 
lects always just before the plague breaks out, so that, though the peoplik' I 
die, he has their money j in paying the troops and others, it i — ' — 
Versa — he pays after date and gains also upon deaths. 

'We have heard much at home of the reforming, enlightened spirit 1 
of Mohammed Ali, but what is it founded on? it looks more lib( 
a great and sudden blaze before the whole is extinguished and falU 
into total darkness; and whether this is to happen at his death of 
before, seems the only question : it seems not to be far distant.'-^' | 
Tol. i. p. 4S. 

' Query,' says Dr. Wolfe, in his last published journal, ' is not J 
Mohammed Ali, after all, the cruel lord mentioned in leaiall> i 
as the predicted ruler over Egypt ? ' * If he be not so, woe to ib0 % 
unhappy country ; for well may we say to him, tike the impo> f 
verished servants of Pharaoh, ' Knowest thou not yet that tins' I 
land of Egypt is destroyed?'! ^^^ Mohammed Ali, audhU'l 
ferodous son-in-law Ibrahim Pasha, though terrible to their owi _ 
are mild as sucking doves towards independent Europeans ; theifl 
savage violence has opened Egypt and Syria to the traveller fronl W 
distant lands, and rendered bis journey ejisy and secure. Hoitf I 
long this state of things may last no one can foresee ; but theit I 
rule, which has, up to the present time, evidently fulfilled ad 
order of Providence, by unfolding to our view all the scenes and 
localities of Holy Writ, may, perhaps, be in a course to prepare 
those regions of the East for i>thcr yet wider and more important 
changes. 

We are nest introduced to the magician — first made known by 
the oral reports of Lord Prudhiie and Major Felix. — ' He suc- 
ceeded,' says his lordship, ' in the first person we called for, but 
failed egregiousty in all the others.' — (p. 64.) .... ' It is but 
fair to state,' he adds, 'that our Arab Glendower attributed the 
failure to its being Ramadan.' Daniel Lambert was summoned, 
and appeared a thin man, and Miss Biffin rejoiced in arms and 
legs. It may be very fair to state the alleged reason of hii 
failure ; but we cannot quite discern the force of it ; unless it be 
that the magician, conceiving the Ramadan to be universal, be- 
lieved also that so rigorous a fast would reduce any inussulman of 
conscience from the largest to the smallest dimensions. This 
subject, however, has been so often handled, and by ourselves 
also — (see the fifty-ninthvolumeof this journal)— in the review we 
took of Mr. Lane's work on Modern Egypt, that we shall not 
dwell upon it here. These unholy practitioners have deceived 
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'Je suis tout Biblique' indeed! — Lord Lindsay might truljfl 
Lave appropriated that character ; but with what eyes can the , 
sorcerer read the awful words of Moses, * the secret things belong I 
unto the Lord our God : but those things which are revealed be- 
long unto us and to our children ?' (Deut. sxix. 29) — Dr. Wolff, 
we think, baa classed him more correctly in his last journal :- 

' It is remarkable that Egypt has been, in eeveritl ages, the seat of j 
mystical philosophy: once that of the Esaenee, then Pliilo the Jew^ ' 
Pythagoras, and now Caviglia.' — p. 4. 

This study of mysticism may make some mad, some infidel, and 
many foolish, but wisdom it will confer upon no one. 

The account of Lord Lindsay's journey to Upper Egypt, and, 
of his visits to all those ancient cities of the Nile, is highly enter- 
taining; the letters are lively and instructive, enriched by notes- 
and copious extracts from various authors, which he has done < 
well to throw into the form of an appendix so as to presen-e the ! 
narrative in an unbroken tissue. Hut our lime will not allow us , 
lo tarry longer in these parts ; we must hasten, like the Israelites, 
to traverse the Red Sea, and share those feelings of cnthusiasnt 
which Lord Lindsay thus admirably describes ; — 

'We crossed in about half an liour, I read the sublime description 
of the passage of the Israelitea, the song of Mosea, and the seventy- 
8e»enth Psalm, with the scene before my eyes ; for it was o little to the 
south of Suez that they crossed the Gulf. It was a strange and thrilling 
pleasure to look down on those waters, now so placid, and remember 
their division — to look up at that azure and spotless sky, and figure to 
one's-self tlie cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, that guided 
the chosen race to the Land of Promise.' — p. 306. 

Along the whole route these ancient events are attested by 
names which mark the places of the several transactions ; the hill 
near the spot where the Israelites entered the sea, is ' still tra« 
ditionally remembered in the Arabic name Ataka, or Deliver- 
ance ;' on the other side a part of the country is called Et Tih, 
' the desert of the wandering ;' and the bitter well of Howara, the 
water of which Lord Lindsay found to be 'escessiveiy nauseous,' 
he is convinced, must be the Marah of Scripture sweetened by 
Moses. His guide assured him that 'there was no other well 
on the coast, absolutely undrinkable.' 

Having arrived at the point where the roads to Mount Sinai 
diverge, our travellers took the line by Wady Mokatteb, as having 
been the route of the Israelites — they entered Wady Taibi, and 
having passed through a forest of tarfa and wild dale-trees, come 
at once on a noble prospect which Lord Lindsay has set befor 
us in a pleasing passage : — 

* The bright sea suddenly burst on us, a sail in the distance, and 
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'Of JeniB&lem,' he writes, 'I have but little to say; we took no 
cerones. There ia no miBtalsiiig the principal features of the scenery : 
Moimt Zion, Muunt Moriah, the Valley of JehoBhaphat, down which the 
brook Kedron still flows during the rainy season, aod the Moiuil of 
Olives, are recognised at once. The Arab village Jilsau represents 
Siloam, and the waters of Siloa still flow fast by the oracle of God. A 
grove of eight magnificent and very ancient olive-trees at the foot of the 
mount, and near the bridge over the Kedron, is pointed out as the 
Garden of Gethsemane — occupying the very spot one's eycB would turn 
to, looking up from the page of Scripture. It was the only monkiBli 
legend I listened to. Throughout the Holy Land we tried every spot 
pointed out as the scene of scriptural events by the wordB of the Bible, 
the only safe guide-book in this land of ignorance and aiiperstition, 
where a locality has been assigned to every incident recorded iu it — to 
(he spot where the cock crew at St. Peter's denial of our Saviour — nay, 
to the house of Dives in the parable. Yet, while 1 question the truth, 
I would not impugn the poetry of some of theae traditions, or deny that 
Ihey add a peculiar and most thrilling interest to the scenes to which 
they are attached — loca sanda, indeed, when we think of them as 
shrines hallowed by the pilgrimagea and the prayers of ages. 

' There is no spot (you will not now wonder at my saying bo) at or 
near Jerusalem, half so interesting as the Mount of Olives ; and, on 
the otter hand, from no other point is JeruBslem seen to such advantage. 
Oh ! what a relief it was to quit its narrow, filthy, ill-paved streets for 
that lovely hill, climbing it by the same rocky jiaUi our Saviour and his 
faithful few so often trod, and resting on its brow, as they did, when 
iheir Divine Instructor, looking down on Jerusalem in her glory, uttered 
those memoiable prophecies of her fall— of hie second advent, and of 
the final judgment, which we should ever brood over in our hearts 
as a warning voice, bidding us watch and he ready for his coming. 
Viewed fi-nm the Mount of Olives, like Cairo from the hills on the 
edge of the eastern desert, Jerusalem is still a lovely — a majestic object; 

(t her beauty is estenial only, and, like the bitter apples of Sodo^ i 
! is found full of rottenness within, — -- ■ 

In earth's dark circlet once the precioiia gem fl 

Of Living Light — Oh fallen Jerusalem ! , " 

it her King, in his own good time, will raise her from the dust,'— vol. 
p. 60. 
Jerusalem is despatched in this brief passage, much to our 
^rel, as we should have rejoiced to read an ample account of 
it from the pen of such a traveller ; but be hastens in quest of 
other places signalised in the history of Israel, which, by their 
t situations, may confirm or illustrate the truth of prophecy. 
*We were in the neighbourhood of Bethel; I anxiously inquired 
B it of the Arala, hut in vain. I did not then remember the prophecy, 
~ ek not Bethel — Bethel shall come to nought " (Amos, v. 5). In 
' he adds, ' not a trace, not even a tradition, remains of its ex- 
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'tlie Lord shall a^ his hand again the second time to recover &e rem- 
oant of his people which shall he left, from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
and from Pathros, and from Cush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, 
and from Hamath, and from the islands of the sea ; and shall set up an 
ensign for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and 
shall gather together the dispersed of Judah from the four comers of 
the earth.' — Isaiah xi. 11. 

Doubtless^ this is no new sentiment among: the children of the 
dispersion. The novelty of the present day does not lie in 
the indulgence of such a hope by that most venerable people — 
but in their fearless confession of the hope; and in the ap- 
proximation of spirit between Christians and Hebrews, to enter- 
tain the same belief of the future glories of Israel, to offer 
up the same prayer, and look forward to the same consummation. 
In most former periods a development of religious feeling has 
been followed by a persecution of the ancient people of God ; 
from the days of Constantine to Leo XII.,* the disciples of 
Christ have been stimulated to the oppression of the children of 
Israel ; and Heaven alone can know what myriads of that suffer- 
ing race fell beneath the piety of the crusaders, as they marched 
to recover the sepulchre of their Saviour from the hands of the 
infidels. But a mighty change has come over the hearts of the 
Gentiles ; they seek now the temporal and eternal peace of the 
Hebrew people ; societies are established in England and Ger- 
many to diffuse among them the light of the Gospel ; and the 
increasing'accessionsto the parent Institution in London attest the 
public estimation of its principles and services, f 

Encouraged by these proofs of a bettered condition, and the 
sympathy of the Gentiles who so lately despised them, the child- 
ren of Israel have become far more open to Christian intercourse 
and reciprocal inquiry. Both from themselves and their converted 
brethren we learn much of their doings, much of their hopes and 
fears, that a few years ago would have remained in secret. One of 
them, who lately, in the true spirit of Moses, went a journey into 
Poland ^unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens ' (Exod. 
ii. 11), informs us that ^several thousand Jews of that country and 
of Russia have recently bound themselves by an oath, that, as 
soon as the way is open for them to go up to Jerusalem, they will 

* ^By an edict of Leo XII., they were closely confined, to the number of 1500 to 
1800, within a certain quarter of the town, called the Ghetto, This place they were 
not allowed to leave, even fur a single day, without a special license ; even though 
furnished with such a license, they were forbiddt^n to dwell, or even converse fami- 
liarly, with Christians.' — Hirsch/e/cPs SirictureSy p. 64. 

f The Callenberg Institution, which began in 1728 at Halle, in Prussian Saxony, 
had great success, when we consider the limited extent of its means ; it came to an 
end about the time of the French Revolution. 
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entertuB alike the same hopes and fears. Dr. WoIfF (Journal^ 
1833) heard these sentiments from their lips in the remotest 
ooantriei of Asia ; and Buchanan asserts that wherever he went 
among the Jews of India^ he found memorials of their expulsion 
from Judaea^ and of their belief of a return thither. At Jeru- 
salem they purchase (as it were) one day in the year of their 
Mussulman rulers; and being assembled in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat^ bewail the overthrow of their city and temple^ and 
pmy for a revival of its glory. Their prayer is now assuming a 
more penitential garb; ' Already' — says Mr. McNeill, in his ex- 
cellent lectures on Jewish prophecy (p. 136) — 

* as we have heard from an eye-witness of the interoBting scene, some of 
them assemble themselves on the eve of their Sabbath, under the walls 
of Jerusalem, where the abomination of desolation still standeth, and 
chant in mournful melody the lamentations of their Jeremiah, or sing 
widi something like a dawn of hope, 

« " Lord, build— Lord, build- 
Build Thy house speedily. 

In haste ! in haste ! Even in our days. 
Build Thy house speedily. 

Lord, build — Lord, build — 
Build Thy house speedily. 

In haste ! in haste ! Even in our days, 
Build Thy house speedily. 

In haste! in haste! Even in our days, 
Build Thy house speedily." ' 

In Poland,* the great focus of the Hebrew people, the senti- 
ment is most rife that the time, is near at hand for the turning of 
their captivity : oftentimes they meet together in their synagogues 
for humiliation and fasting; and falling on their knees, like 
Daniel (vi. 10), with their faces toward Jerusalem, offer these 
beautiful and touching petitions : — 

* We are more sinful than any other people ; we ought to be ashamed 
more than any nation ; the joy of the Lord is gone from us, our hearts 
are wounded. Why ? — because we have sinned against the Lord. The 
temple is destroyed : there is no Shechinah abiding among us ; we are 
despised and trodden down by all people. The words of the prophets 
are fulfilled, that Israel is burned on every side, yet he layeth it not to 
heart. But now. Lord, look down from heaven. Thy holy habitation, 
and cause the Messiah, son of David, speedily to appear. And, accord- 

* By far the largest couccutration of Jews u found in the Russian dominions : tlieir 
numbers are variously stated^ but the calculation lately furnished to us, on whicli we 
most rely, estimates them at one million seven hundred thousand souls. Of the 
geographical distribution of this people we have said but little^ as the subject had 
already been very copiously handled in the SSth volume of our Journal ; but since 
that time the number of Jews in England has increased to about thirty thousand. 
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to purge away its dross; nhd, Laving broken from tlie 
ttammels of Rabbinisiu, strut about in tho falsei freedom of 
iwionftlism and infidelity. The leprosy has not yet spread itself 
'er a large portion of the people ; the chief seat of the disease 
i, of course, in Germany ; but many individuals have caught 
contagion in Lemberg, Brody, Warsaw, and other tomis of 
jiand. In Germany they arc engaged in tho formation of a 
'(lerature of their own, and wield a portion of the daily and peri- 
odical press ; new modes of worship are introduced ; and the na- 
tional expectation of a Messiah, being frittered away in figurative 
applications, is debased, and yet satisfied, by their share in the 
reTOlutionary changes of the European stales. In France, a 
kindred sentiment prevails; they desire even to abandon the 
name of Jews, and assume the appellation oi Frenckmen-Israeliteg, 
adherents of the Mosaical religion': having been cmanci- 
lA, in the change of policy that followed the revolution in 
it country, from many burdensome and injurious restrictions, 
;y hail in this ameliorated condition the advent of the Messiah, 
These principles are asserted in a journal entitled 'The Regone- 
ration, destined to the improvement, moral and religious, of the 
Israelitish People,' and conducted by some of the most able and 
learned Jews of Parts, Brussels, and Frankfort. 

It is only within the last few years that the Jews, as a body, 
have been known beyond the circle of curious and abstruse 
Their pursuits and capacities, it was supposed, were 
lited to stock -jobbing, money-lending, and orange-stalls; but 
believed them to be a people of vigorous intellect, of unri- 
diligence in study, with a long list of ancient and modern 
iters, whose works — though oftentimes mixed with mailer, 
ich of which is useless, and much pernicions, and calculated 
to sharpen than to enrich the understanding — bespeak 
most singular perseverance and ability. The emancipation of 
genius, which began under Moses Mendelsohn about the year 
1754, brought them unlooked for fame on the stage of pro- 
le literature; — the German, which had hitherto been re- 
led as an unholy language, became the favouiite study of 
liberalized Hebrews ; thence they passed to the pursuit 
the various sciences, and of every language, whether living 
or dead ; Iheir commentators and critics, philosophers and his- 
torians, condescended to a race with the secular Gentiles, and 
gave, in their success, an earnest of tho fruit that their native 
vers could reap from a wider field of mental exertion. But 
new lights, which shone so brightly on the chiefs of the 
:ession, have done but little to illuminate the l»ody of their fol- 
ders; popular education, in the strict sense of the term, is still 
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{ ha?e amounted to the sum of 19^0542. 8s. 8d., being an in- 
crease of 452SL I7s. 9d. upon the receipts of the preceding 
jear/ Doubtless their future exertions will be commensurate 
with their means> and Providence will bless with a larger harvest 
their increased expenditure and toil. But they have been ' faithful 
over a few things/ and wrought great effects in the infancy of 
their fortunes. They have circulated in the last year, besides 
tracts^ Pentateuchs, and other works in great number, nearly 4000 
copies of the Old Testament in Hebrew ; they have twenty- 
three stations in Europe and the East; forty-nine missionaries 
and agents, twenty- four of whom are Jewish converts ; and ten 
schools, two in London, and eight in the duchy of Posen. Al- 
though the amount of conversions, relatively to the actual numbers 
of Israel, has not been large, the spies have brought back a good 
account of the land ; the sample of its fruit may rival the grapes 
of Eshcol, and stimulate the Church of England to rise and take 
possession. In almost every considerable town of Germany there 
are to be found some baptized Jews ; we learn, by official accounts 
from Silesia, that, between 1820 and 1834, 455 persons were 
added to the church ; in East and West Prussia 234 in the same 
time; and from 1830 to 1837> in Berlin alone, no less than 32(j. 
In Poland, the average amount of baptisms during the last ten 
years has been about fifteen annually — exclusive of the great 
number baptized by the Romanists, to whom the proselytes are 
attracted by the hope and assurance of temporal support in the 
event of their conversion. At the Hebrew Episcopal Chapel in 
London, seven adult converts, and three children, were baptized 
last year, making a total thereby of 246 baptisms from the com- 
mencement, eighty-five of whom were adults ; and among the con^ 
verts in this country may be reckoned four synagogue-readers, of 
whom two have lately received orders in the Church of England ; 
and six others, who have taken part in its apostolical ministry.* 
This is no sudden or uncertain progress ; it is no reproduction of 
the same Jew, like the annual proselyte of Rome at the feast of 
St Peter, who is kept, as the dog at the Grotto del Cane, to be 
victimised for the edification of the curious ; a new spur has been, 
given to the advance and establishment of the faith among them, 
^And conversions are greatly on the increase. ' There is rarely an 
instance,' says our experienced informant, ^ of a return to Judaism ; 
and though some iall into sin, and misbehave themselves, their 
profession of Christianity is lasting, and, I believe, sincere.' 

* Very many Jews have been baptized elsewhere, even in Loudon, but we have 
no means of asceitainin^^ the number. Mr Joseph, himself a couvert, has iu the 
course of a few years baptized twenty individuals at Livcrpuol ; baptisms have also 
occurred iu Plymouth, Kxeter, Bristol^ Cheltenham, York, Hull, &c. 
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Constantinople, Tunis, and Turkey generally, where the Jews 
have a police, and authority over their own body, conversion is as 
<Iangerous as in Ireland itself. Whenever an Hebrew is sus- 
pected of wavering in his rabbinical allegiance, he is imprisoned 
and bastinadoed ; and no later than January of this year, a young 
man in Tunis, who had discovered an inclination to the hated 
fiiith, was assaulted so violently by his relations, that ' he fainted 
on the spot,' says the missionary, ' aud lingered a few days, when 
he died.' Nevertheless, conversions even there, as in Ireland, 
are constantly on the increase ; it being still the good pleasure of 
God that the blood of the mart3n:s should be the seed of the 
Church. 

A- desire, corresponding to this change of sentiment, is mani- 
fested to obtain possession of the word of God ; and they eagerly 
demand copies of the Society's editions of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew. In the last two years 5400 copies have been sold by 
Mr. Stockfeldt, in the Rhenish provinces ; several thousands on 
the coast of Africa, by Mr. Ewald; and in Konigsberg Mr. 
.Berghfeldt sells copies to the amount of about one hundred 
pounds annually. In Poland and Jerusalem the missionaries 
can dispose of all that are sent ; and the last report of the Society 
informs us that a less additional number than twenty thousand 
copies would be utterly inadequate to the demands of the Israel- 
lites in all parts of the world. It is also very observable that 
the translation in their vernacular dialect has excited the live- 
liest interest among the long- neglected females of the Hebrew 
nation. All this indicates a prodigious change; hitherto they 
have cared little but for the legends of the Talmud and rab- 
binical preachments ; they now betake themselves to the study of 
Scripture, and will accept the Pentateuch printed and presented 
by the hands of Christians ! This abundant diffusion of the He- 
brew Bible has, more than any other cause, contributed to abate 
prejudice and conciliate affection. Mr. J. D. Marc, in a letter 
from the Society's station at Offenbach, afSrms that ^the con- 
viction the Jews now have, that the Christians offer them the 
genuine word of God, and even to the poor gratis, makes an un- 
speakable impression on them, and begins visibly to melt their 
hearts.' And even in Poland, the very treasure-house of rabbin- 
ism^ a missionary can find easy access, and a patient audience for 
the truths of the Gospel, provided he be well supplied with the 
word of God in its original tongue. Such efforts are felt and 
estimated far beyond the sphere of their first action; a kindly 
sympathy is propagated through all the distant limbs of the 
Jewish body ; and traces of the zeal and growing favour of the 
Gentiles are discernible even in the remotest countries of the 
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ut, AcoOTtKng to Dr. Wolff, in his several joum^s, Bibl^^ 
d Testaments in Hebrew were found at Ispahan and Casbixti 
lich he himself hod given from his own store at Jerusalem ; {,,; 
ard of them also in Balk, Bokhara, and Affghanistaun. In 
e Himalaya mountains, far beyond the limit of the British do- 
maa, he discovered even a Brahmin, surrounded hy crowds of 
I disdples, reading the Gospel of Si. Luke in the Nagree cba- 
:leT;* ibis last fact, though not immediately bearing upon tbe 
'W8, well illustrates the efficacy and success of associations com- 
led for the distribution uf the Scriptures. 

EKirts like these cannot fail to attain the must imporlaul 
iults ; for the blindness of Israel is still caused, as it was in the 
ya of our Saviour, by their ignorance of the word of God; 've 

err not knowing the Scriptures. 'f A deeper acquaintance with 
e'a own holy hooks is an indispensable preliminary to general 
nversion ; and we must bestir ourselves to multiply facilities by the 
dcst possible circulation of them. The wiser and more Scriptural 
ilhod of argument now pursued by the missionaries will advance 
e work ; laying aside their reasoning from the Talmud and 
s Mishna, and perceiving that, with the Jewish people, a right 
ielligence and belief of the Old Testament is the only founila- 
■a for the belief of the New, they have at last adopted toward 
sir Hebrew disputants the method of the inspired apostle ; for 
'aul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three sabbath 
ys reasoned with them out of the Scripturen ; npealy alleging 
It Christ must needs have sultered, and risen again from the 
ad ; and this Jesus, whom I preach unto you, is Christ.'^ 
But a more important undertaking has already been begun by 
J zeal and piety of those who entertain an interest for the 
wish nation. They have designed the establishment of a church 
Jerusalem, if possible on Mount Zion itself, where the order 
our Service, and the prayers of our Liturgy shall daily be set 
fore the faithful in the Hebrew language. A considerable 
n has been collected for this purpose; the missionaries are 
eady resident on the spot ; and nothing is wanting but to 
mplete the purchase of the ground on which to erect the 
:red edifice. Mr. Nicolayson, having received ordination at 
i hands of the Bishop of London, has been appointed to 
i charge; and Mr, Pieritz, a Hebrew convert, is associated 

the duty. The Service meanwhile proceeds, though ' the 
i uf God is under curtains ;' and a small but faithful coii- 
3gati(Hi of proselytes hear daily the Evangelical verities of 
[ Cbiuob on the mount of the Hi)ly City itself, in the lan- 
ugo of tluj prupbets, and in the spirit of the apostles. To 
• Joiun, ISSX t Multl, xm. 2^. J AeU «vii. 2, 3. 
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Dy one who reflects on tliis event, it must appear One frf the 
ost striking that have occurretl in modern da^s, perhaps in any 
ys since the coiTuplions begun in the Ctturch ol' Christ. It 
IS well known that for centiuics the Greek, the Romanist, the 
j\rmeniaa, and the Turk, have had their places of worship in the 
city of Jerusalem, and the lalitudinttriauism of Ibriiiiim Pasha 
had lately accorded that privilege to the Jews. The pure doc- 
trines of the Reformation, as embodied and professed in the 
Church of England, have alone been unrepresented amidst all 
these corruptions ; and Chrialianity has been amtemplated both 
by Mussulman and Jew, as a system most hateful to the creed of 
each, a compound of mummery and image -worship. 

It is surely of vital importance to the cause of our religion, 
that we should exhibit it in its pure and apostolical form to the 
children of Israel. We have already mentioned that they are 
leturoing in crowds to their ancient land ; we must provide for 
fe e converts an orthodox and spiritual sernce, and set before the 
^^tet, whether residents or pilgrims, a worship as enjoined by our 
^^nviour himself, ' a worship in spirit and in truth,'* — its faith will 
^^Hten be spoken of through the whole world. A great benefit of 
^This nature has resulted from the Hebrew services of the London 
Episcopal Chapel ; it has not only afforded instruction and op- 
pintunity of worship to the converted Israelite, but has formed a 
point of attraction to foreign Jews on a visit to this country, and has 
been largely and eagerly commented on in many of the Hebrew 
journals publishetl in Germany. In the purity of our worship they 
confess our freedom from idolatry ; and in the sound of the lan- 
guage of Moses and the prophets, they forget that we are Gentiles. 
But if this be so in London, what will it be in the Holy City ? 
They wiU hear the Psalms of David in the very words that fell from 
his inspired lipa, once more chanted on the Holy Hill of Zibn ; 
they will see the whole book of the Law and the Prophets laid 
before them, and hear it read at the morning and evening obla- 
tion ; they will admire the Church of England, with all its com- 
preheiuuve fulness of doctrine, truth, and love, like a pious and 
homhle daughter, doing filial homage to that Church first planted 
at Jerusalem, which is the mother of us all. Our soul-stirring 
and sonl-satisfying Liturgy — in Hebrew — its deep and tender de- 
votion — the evangelical simplicity of its ritual — will form, in the 
mind of the Jew, an inviting contrast to the idolatry and super- 
■dtion "of the Latin and Eastern Churches ; its enlarged charity 
will affect hia heart, and its Scriptural character demand his 
homage. It is surely a high privilege reserved t« our Church 
and nation to plant the true cross on the Holy Hill of Zion ; to 
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die Savionr of Mankind, no less in the temporal than in the 
spiritual necessities of his church, 'came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.' 

Tbe growing interest manifested for these regions, tbe latter 
inresbnent of British capital, and tbe confluence of British 
Iravellers and strangers from all parts of the world, have recently 
iodnced the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to station there 
a representative of our Sovereign, in the person of a Vice-Consul. 
This gendeman set sail for Alexandria at the end of last Sep- 
tember —his residence will be fixed at Jerusalem, but his juris- 
diction will extend to the ivliole country within the ancient limits 
of the Iloiy Land; he is thus accicditeti, as it were, to the 
former kinc'l'im of David and the Tivelvc Tribes. The soil 
and climate of Palestine are sintrularly .idapted to the growth of 
pnxlucc required for the exigencies of Great Britain; the finest 
t^AUm may he (ihlainod in almost unlimited abundance ; silk and 
mvifiiiT are the slajile of the country, and oil-olive is now, as it 
et«r wan, the vi^ry fatness of the land. Capital and skill are alone 
rwjoifMl; iK" pri'soncc of a IJiiiisli officer, and the increased 
Mconly of projiiTfiy which his presence will confer, may invito 
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^bem from these islands to the cultivation of Palestine ; and the 
•'GWs, who will betake themselves to agriculture in no other land,* 
having founds in the English Consul^ a mediator between their 
people and the Pasha^ will probably return in yet greater numbers, 
^nd become once more the husbandmen of Judaea and Galilee. 

Xhis appointment has been conceived and executed in the 
spirit of true wisdom. Though we cannot often commend the 
'ioble Lord's official proceedings, we must not withhold our meed 
^f gratitude for the act, nor of praise for the zeal with which he 
applied himself to great preliminary difficulties, and the ability 
vvith which he overcame them. It is truly a national service : at 
all times it would have been expedient, but now it is necessary. 
Xo pass over commercial advantages — which the country will best 
perceive in the experience of them — we may discern a manifest 
benefit to our political position. We have done a deed which the 
Jews will regard as an honour to their nation ; and have thereby 
conciliated a body of well-wishers in every people under heaven. 
Throughout the East they nearly monopolize the concerns of traffic 
and finance, and maintain a secret but uninterrupted intercourse 
with their brethren in the West. Thousands visit Jerusalem in 
every year from all parts of the globe, and carry back to their 
respective bodies, that intelligence which guides their conduct, 
and influences their sympathies. So rapid and accurate is their 
mutual communication, that Frederick the Great confessed 
the earlier and superior intelligence obtained through the Jews 
of all affairs of moment. Napoleon knew well the value of 
an Hebrew alliance; and endeavoured to reproduce, in the 
capital of France, the spectacle of the ancient Sanhedrim, which, 
basking in the sunshine of imperial favour, might give laws to the 
whole body of the Jews throughout the habitable world, and aid 
him, no doubt, in his audacious plans against Poland and the 
East. His scheme, it is true, proved abortive ; for the mass of 
the Israelites were by no means inclined to merge their hopes in 
the destinies of the Empire — exchange Zion for Montmartro, and 
Jerusalem for Paris. The few liberal unbelievers whom he at- 
tracted to his views ruined his projects with the people by their 
impious flattery ; and averted the whole body of the nation by 

* Dr. Henderson says of the Polish Jews; — * Comparativelv few of the Jews learn 
any trade, and most of those attempts which have been made to accustom them to 
agricultural habitd have proved abortive. Some of those who are in circumstances 
of affluence possess houses and other immoveable property ; but the great mass of 
the people seem destined to sit loose from every local Ue, and are waitin{j^, with 
anxious expectation for the arrival of the period when, in pursuance of the Divine 
promise, they shall be restored to, what they still consider, their own land. Their 
attachment indeed to Palestine is unconquerable/ — Biblical Researches and Travels 
M /{Mm, 1826 
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^dignation and shame! Was this the religion of the true 
Messiah ? Could this be in their eyes the fulfilment of those 
fi'^orious prophecies that promised security and joy in his happy 
.*y*; when his 'officers should be peace and his exactors 
'^S'hteousness ? ' What, too, have they witnessed in the worship 
?^d doctrine of Christian states ? The idolatry of the Greek and 
■*-^tin Churches, under which the Hebrews have almost univer- 
sally lived, the mummeries of their ritual, and the hypocrisy of 
^heir precepts, have shocked and averted the Jewish mind. We 
oftentimes express our surprise at the stubborn resistance they 
oppose to the reception of Christianity ; but Christianity in their 
view is synonymous with image-worship, and its doctrines with 
persecution ; they believe that, in embracing the dominant faith, 
they must violate the two first commandments of the Decalogue, 
and abandon that witness, which they have nobly maintained for 
1800 years, to the unity of the God of Israel. 

It well imports us to have a care that we no longer persecute 
or mislead this once-loved nation ; they are a people chastened, 
but not utterly cast off; ' in all their affliction He was afflicted.'* 
For the oppression of this people there is no warranty in Scrip- 
ture ; nay, the reverse ; their oppressors are menaced with stern 
judgments ; ' I am jealous for Jerusalem and for Sion with a great 
jealousy, and I am very sore displeased with the heathen that are 
at ease ; for I was but a little displeased, and they helped forward 
the affliction,^ f This is the language of the prophet Zechariah ; 
and we may trace, in the pages of history, the vestiges of this 
never-slumbering Providence. No sooner had England given 
shelter to the Jews, under Cromwell and Charles, than she 
started forward in a commercial career of unrivalled and unin- 
terrupted prosperity; Holland, embracing the principles of the 
Reformation, threw off the yoke of Philip, opened her cities to 
the Hebrew people, and obtained an importance far beyond her 
natural advantages ; while Spain, in her furious and bloody ex- 
pulsion of the race, sealed her own condemnation. * How deep a 
wound,' says Mr. Milman, * was inflicted on the national prospe- 
rity by this act of the " most Christian Sovereign,'' cannot easily 
be calculated, but it may be reckoned among the most effective 
causes of the decline of Spanish greatness.' \ 

We cordially rejoice that we possess the favourable, testi- 
mony of the Children of Israel to the justice, respect, and kind- 
ness they enjoy in this land ; § but our efforts should the more be 
directed to promote their temporal and eternal welfare. They 
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Isaiah Ixiii. 9. t Zechariah i. 15. Vide also xiv. 12. 

Hist. Jews, vol. iii. 368. 

Vide Herschel^B Sketch, and Rabbi Crool ia his * Restoration of Israel.' 
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9 dnoe 1803. I have frequently ridden on horseback from London 
to the neighhourhood of Epsom at night after my performance to sup 
with friends, rather than ejicouuter the dust of the roada on the " great 
day," as it is called. This will show that my enthusiasm is not abated. — 
THe races were over, and my asjciety for return waa immediate. I 
apprehended darkneBs, robbery, upsettings — my mother's alarm if I 
should not be at home by the promised hour. I urji;ed ull this to my com- 
panions, hut in vain. They hadnot studied Co amusemeonty, but Lhemselvea 
also. — It was agreed they must dine there, and go home afterwards, A 
Itooth was chosen, and dinner was succeeded by punch. It was no dif- 
ficnlt task to intoxicate a boy of my age. I was hardly aware of the 

nbable consequcnceH of the tempting but treacherous beverage. They 
. resolved upon making me dead drunk, and I hiccuped out " No 
moie ! no more !" till I was nearly no more myself. AU I remember 
from the time the bacchanalians ordered in a fresh bowl was their noisy 
chorus of " Drunk, drunk, drunk." My lifeless body waa taken out 
of the ^g and carried in triumph on their shoulders through tlie village, 
some of them singing, in ridicule of the music in which I had so diatin- 
guished myself, ' Vital spark,' &c. In this way I was chaired round the 
place like a successful member — like him receiving additional shouta 
when we passed the houses of obnoxious politicians, — till, wearied with 
their midnight orgies, and their carrying me like Guy Fawkes about the 
ttreets, they shot me out of my triumphal car at my father's cottage 
door.*— vol. i. pp. 29, 30, 31. 

He was now about ten years olil, and his father removed Hm 
from St, Martin's to Merchant Tailors' School ; where he 
pursued liis studies during five days and a half of each week, 
passing his time with his family in the country from Saturday 
afternoon lo Monday, for the nine months which his father spent 

Erlj at Whetstone. 
This escape from all descriptions of fagging and from confinement- 
freedom of body and soul from the fetters of scholastic discipline — 
contrast between the narrow dirty lane where the school was situated 
and the pure air I breathed in my beloved little village, waa such a joy- 
ous emancipation, that the impression has dwelt in mymemory to the 
present hour ; and I fcfil the same impulse to escape from London with 
all its attractions, and revel in country pleasures, that I did when I waa 
a schoolboy. During my first engagement in Drury-lane Theatre 1 lived 
at Colney Hatch, and in all weathers returned home after the play about 
eiirht miles, and over Finchley Common, in an open carriage : this was 
from pure love of the country. Four years 1 lived at Fulham, and paid 
the same midnight visits, frequently on horseback, to my house ; and 
fourteen years at Kentish Town (commonly called Highgate by my vi- 
'tora, and not uofrequently Hampstead). — vol, i. p. 36. 

L Charles, and William who was by seven years his senior, were, 

laeven sons, the only survivors. Of seven daughters but one 

; Feared. WiUiom was sent to Cambridge, and thus, says 

o S Charles, 
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lEeieatler of the frenzy was no less a personage tlian tne 
afterwards celebrated Robert WiUinm Elliston, With the ]>re- 
ceptress'a permission they pot up the ' Histressed Mother,' in 
■which EUiston was Pyrrhus and Mathews Phcenijf. In the year 
following, they produced the ' Orphan,' and a farce called ' A 
Quarter of an Hour before Dinner,' in which Mathews played 
Lovel, but, he says, he has ' reason to believe, without the slightest 
approbation.' No wonder, for, up to that time, he had never 
been within the walls uf a regular theatre. His first taste of 
that gratification was in the autumn of 1700, when, one Saturday 
evening, in the absence of his father, who had gone to Whetstone 
to be ready for the Sunday's duly, young Charles, then aged 
little more than fourteen years, sallied forth with his friend 
Litchfield, of the Council Office, and saw a real play. ' The 
ttery curtain,' says he, — 

^P' filled me with anticijiations of delight; the scenery, the dresses, the 
rfeathers. the russet boots, the very smelt of the theatre, that mixture uf 
wange-pecl and oil, the applause in which I joined so heartily as to 
bring all eyes and many remarks upon me to the great scandal of my 
cicerone, filled my senses with delight. From that night my mind was 
in a state of splendid irritation,' — vol. i. p. 56. 
1^ His thirst for dramatic fame was thus excited to more fervency 
^Mtan ever; and he made his appearance with Elliston over a 
^WW able, in Short's Gardens, Drury Lane, at what was called a 
private theatre, one of those places to which idleness, debau- 
chery, and immorality of every description arc largely indebted 
for their sway in this rank metropolis. Mathews's great effect 
Aras in the farce, • The Prize,' in which he enacted Lenitive, 
lad gave imitations of the then favourite actors; — ' Suett and 
•funden were pronounced to be near perfection.' 
■ 'At this epoch his pursuits took a literary, as well as a dramatic 
; and ' The Princess of Cleves, by C. M.,' was published, 
r monthly instalments, in the ' Ladies' Magazine, This was, in 

a translation. He slyly says, — 
1 thought the eyes of all Europe were upon me, and that the ladies 
pho took in the vfork would unite in calling oji the Editor to insist on 
B author declHrin;; himself. I erected my crest and craned my neck, 
k many a modem dramatist has done, when taking to himself the com- 
iBmenta upon his new play, properly due to the Messrs. Scribe and Co.' 
i^-vol. i. p. 58. 

'His brother, who was engaged in various literary labours, and 
. Litchfield, who was a contributor to the ' Oracle ' and the 
'World,' introduced him to the acquaintance of Major Topham, 
Mr. Este, and other periodical writers of tho day ; and he was yet 
" ' 1 his teens when he became editor of a magazine, called the 
' Thespian," 
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Vfinety in the expression of passion is complicated also by 
ixccidental circumataaces — all of which demand a certain know- 
ledge and a certain calculation of their effects. The same pas- 
sion, in two persons of tlie same natural character, presents a 
totally different aspect, according to the society and sphere of life 
in which those two persons have respectively lived. We re- 
member to have heard Mr. Kerable say, when somebody was 
referring to the common story, that Garrick had collected the 
beauties of his Lear from a visit to Bedlam : ' The excellence of 
Garrick's Lear, as I apprehend, was not that it represented ordi- 
nary madness, but that it represented the madness of a dethroned 
Jfing;- Tt might have been a most accurate copy of the general 
(lifilortions of the patients in Bedlam, without bearing any resem- 
blance to the royal and poetical lunatic of Shakspeare.' Such 
considerations as these, we admit, have been disregarded by 
actors who have yet had great reputations, and who, provided tbey 
could produce what they called effects of nature, cared little 
whether llieir nature was truly that of the character in hand. 
In fact, the more ordinary, coarse, and unrefined, were tho 
nature they portrayed, the more Hkely was it to he recognised by, 
and come home to, the large majority of their audience. There 
is a wide range of passionate sounds and abrupt motions, pluck', 
ings ot the hair, galvanizings of the fingers, rubbings of the breast, 
growlings, gaspings, and gurglings in the throat, which, imder 
strong emotion, would break forth from men of almost all kinds 
in the ruder slates of society and manners. The higher ranks of 
every civilized community have banished these unseemly ex- 
pressions from their circles and habits, whicb now tbereibre, in 
all the refined and heroic characters, have ceased to be appro- 
piiate or true; — but tbey are always to be seen among the 
lower orders of people when excitement runs high ; and, as this 
is the exhibition of passion which the greatest number of every 
audience have seen in real life, it is the sort of passion which thq 
greatest number think most natural on the stage — without consi- 
dering that what is a natural expression of feeling in an alehouse 
brawl] becomes grossly unnatural in a dispute of honour between 
educated men. — When the allied sovereigns, during their visit 
to England, were entertained at the Mansion House, a little 
statue of Napoleon, beautifully executed in confectionary, was 
handed round among the principal guests. The emperors 
looked at it calmly, and said some passing word of Bonaparte's 
fallen fortunes; but the Cossack PSatoff, clenched his teeth, 
and growled at the model of his vanquished enemy, as a terrier 
would at a caged rat. The modern fashion has been too much to 
^Bxaduce all characters, however elevated, and even heroic, to the 
■^. PlatofF 
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of the contest, which threw the Eimlience into fits of lausrhter, 
\-ain (lid Lichfield whisper ' Enough,' and in vain did the 
^ectators shout. Charles still lunged on, till at length a matter- 
of-fact fellow in the gallery- quite rapt in the scene, vociferated 
' I) — n him, why docs not he shoot him V The Inte king, 
then Puke of Clarence, had come from Bushy, and was present 
in a private box with Mrs, Jordan. They were both in convul- 
sions of laughter ; and some years afterwai'ds, when Mathews was 
relating- this incident in the green-room of Drury Lane, Mrs, 
m started up, ' clasping her hands, and in her fervent, soul- 
warm-hearted tones, exclaiming, " Was that you?" and she 
ed with laughter at the recollection.* The afterpiece was 
Son-in-Law,' in which Mathews sang and danced Bowkitt. 
pair of brothers made another attempt, early in 1794, 
Canterbury. Again the play was ' Richard,' and again the 
fht was protracted ; but here the audience, instead of laughing 
its length, sympathized in its earnestness. In the farce of 
"ho's the Dupe,' Mathews enacted Old Doiley; after which 
le two stars hghted each other ' to their inn, in hopes of liberal 
tlause from their landlord, whom they had gratified with a 
But though thus treated, and invited too to take a pipe and 
with the two performers after supper, he was provokingly 
1 the great subject ; till at length, finding every circuitous 
irooch ineffectual, they attacked him with the direct question, 
uy. tell us really what yon thought of our acting?' This was 
to be evaded. 
The loudlord looked perplexed, his eyes still fixed upon the ground: 
tie took at length the tube slowly from his mouth, raised his glass, and 
drank off the renmaiit of his brandy and water ; went to the fireplace, 
id deliberately knocked out the ashes from his pipe ; then, lookiog at 
,e5pcctanta for a minute, exclaimed in a deep though hasty lone of 
:, — " D—d goui Jight .'" and left the room.' — vol. i. p. 73. 
Once more the same couple essayed their strength together at 
Wells, on what is called a bye-night, when Mathews 
played Sir David Dunder, in ' Ways and Means.' 
. During the holidays of JSTerchant Tailors' the lad had occa- 
^onally served in his father's shop ; and, on quitting the school, 
he was apprenticed to that good parent, who intended him for the 
bookselling business. But he was annoyed by its duties, and 
particularly by that of carrying books to customers who would not 
alight from their carriages. One of these, a \-ulgar purse-proud 
man, having sent him two or three times backwards and forwards 
in the rain, the irritability of the youth began to rise. ' This is 
second edition ; I want the first.' The boy returned to the 
This is bound in Russia ; calf-gilt will do for me : the 
boy's 
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tilBi on tha appearance of his thin figure^ with cries from the 
gallery of 

* " Oh ! see the mop-stick !'* — ** Ah ! Pat, hould yer hreath hard, or 
y'll puff him off the stage/'—" Oh ! and it's the only puff I'll give 
him, anyhow.'* " Oh ! the crethur ! what a slice of a man ! Arrah ! 
Where's your other half? Why didn't ye hring it with ye, jewel?" 
Piese and such like pleasantries greeted his first appearance. When 
Moria came on the stage to him, he heing directed hy the author to 
look thoughtful and embarrassed. Miss Farren felt obliged (by the 
same authority) to imitate the performer s peculiar action, and then 
laugh in derision of it. Hereupon followed, from on high, a dreadful 
noise, that might be supposed to resemble the war-whoop of American 
IndiuiB, in token of their approval of the imitation. At length, when 
the love-sick Beaufort made his exit, he was followed by a universal 
whoo ! ! ! After this had subsided, one of his tormentors got up an4 
proposed ** a groan for the long lobster y' which was loudly and heartily 
accorded, with due honour8.'*^-vol. i. p. 104. 

Miss Farren^ when the piece was over, made many kind apo- 
logies to him for having been an unwilling accessory to this 
ridicule^ and he begged^ almost with« tears, that Daly would 
release him from the part ; but Daly was inexorable. 

The company, during Miss Farren*s engagement, made a trip 
to Cork and Limerick. At the latter city, an irregular absence 
of the comedian who was to play Lissardo, in ^The Wonder,' 
made it necessary that Mathews should study the part at the 
notice of a few hours ; and, having only the short interval between 
rehearsal and play-time, he pursued his study as he walked by 
the banks of the Shannon, where the heat of the weather tempted 
him to bathe. H e slipped out of his depth, and must have perished, 
but for the promptitude and courage of a brother performer 
named Seymour, who jumped into the water in his clothes and 
saved his comrade, almost in the very article of death. A frag- 
ment, in' Mathews's handwriting, describes, with minuteness, the 
sensations of drowning, and gives a lively sketch of the Irish 
who flocked round him to a public-house, into which he was 
qurried in a helpless state. 

* **ljet*s luk at the face of him. Rub away, ye devils ! I've seen the 
eyes of him opening. Don't trust the potteen near the mouth of the 
cratur, or he'll leave you none for the rubbin. Pour a drop down to 
rouse the heart of him. Niver fear ! — keep the sowl inside the body 
of him, and he's safe! How did he get in the sea itself?" — ^*'SeaI 
iure, it's the Shannon. There's no sea there, youtief o' the world. Did 
he jump in ?" — *' Sure, he went a swimming, and had never learnt?*' — 
*• He had one lesson only, I heard, and that was to teach him how to 
sink.'' — ** By my sowl, then, he was an apt scholar. What name's 
upon him ? Has he a woman itself that owns him ? Sure, I heard the 
I^lisher red-coat say, he was one of Daly's divarters,*^ — ^The most 
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These succesBfis Gxerl him, and he remained almost three years 
in Mr. Mastermaii's company, studying the characters and man- 
ners of men, improving himself in his profession, and acquiring 
considerable popularity in the principal towns of the theatrical 
circuit of South Wales. 

It was at Swansea that, in the summer of 1797, Mathews, then 
but one-and- twenty years old, met the lady who shortly afterwards 
became bis first wife, an amiable young' woman, of nearly his own 
age, the orphan of Dr. Strong, a physician of Exeter. Left al- 
most in penury, but with an excellent education, she had yet been 
too proud to lead a life of dependence, and had settled herself in 
a school. The story of her helpless youth and honourable strug- 
gles made some impression on the feelings of Mr. Mathews ; and 
&ougb, according to his widow's account, his heart was untouched, 
yet somehow or other it came to pass that, one morning, after a 
long interview, 'he left the presence of Miss Strong as her affi- 
anced husband.' She had not sixpence; and bis salary was 
twehe shillings a-week. She was truly attached to bim; and 
that is a great deal : but that was idl. His father's answer to the 
announcement of this match is an excellent letter, abounding in 
good sense and good feeling, hut too long to be inserted here. 
The parish register declares that Charles Mathews and Eliza 
Kirkham Strong were married by banns on the lytb day of Sep- 
tember, 1797. 

The intended advancement of Emery from York to London 
being likely to make an opening in the York theatre, of 
which tbe then proprietor was the eccentric Tate Wilkinion, Mr, 
Mathews, about Christmas, applied by letter for the vacancy, and 
was accepted, with an understanding that his engagement was to 
begin in the following September. With this prospect he paid B 
visit, on quitting bis Welsh friends in die spring, to his parents in 
London, to whom he was anxious to present his clever and amiable 
wife. During the stay of tbe young couple, who were welcomed 
with as much fondness as if no disobedience had separated the son 
from his father and mother, these kind parents ' excluded their more 
" serious " visiters, and no family could he happier.' The father 
ftiuld listen to bis son's songs and mimicry with complacency, 
r, even with enjoyment ; and the mother ' would give loose to a 
rriment she had before no idea she was capable of feeling,' 
ytovr too was renewed the intimacy with Mr, Lichfield, with whom 
us correspondence had for a couple of years been slackened, if 
not discontinued. Thus pleasantly passed tbe longest days of 
summer ; and early in August the adventurers set out for Ponte- 

where the York company were then playing. 
kThe manager's reception of bis new actor was anything but 

encouraging i 
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with evidant dissatisfaction, if not disgust, at the object of his scrutiny : 
at last he seemed to have collected all his moral force, and after another 
pause he demanded, " Pray, when did you have that paralytic stroke, 
Mx. Maddox ?"/' I — I never had one at all, sir," said the now completely 
mortified youth, with difficulty restraining the tears which were making 
their way to his eyes; when Tate, giving him another earnest look, 
and as if unconsciously drawing ^s own mouth awry in imitation of 
"the one which had suggested the last question, answered drily and 
significantly, in Mr. Mathews's tone of voice, as he turned away, 
" Oh, I thought you ^od." — ^All this was inauspicious, and, after the 
interview had lasted a few minutes longer, Tate strongly recommending 
the young man's return to his father and an " honest trade,*' as he said 
all that could be gained by Mr. Mathews was the manager's slow leave 
to let him enter upon his probation, and at least have a trial before 
final condemnation.' — ^voL i. pp. 216 — 221, 

A few nights afterwards he appeared as Silky, in the * Road to 
Ruin,' and Lingo; but he produced little sensation^ and .finished 
the evening without knowing whether he had succeeded or not. 
Tate shunned him, the actors silently pitied him, but none 
praised him ; and he was convinced that, at any rate, till Emery, 
that all-eclipsing favourite, should depart for his London engage- 
ment, his own chance of success was a meagre one. On the re- 
moval of the company to York he had a better reception ; but 
was not permitted, on Emery's departure, to fill that excellent 
actor's place. For this succession a Mr. Hatton was engaged. 
Mathews, therefore, became anxious to quit so unpromising a 
situation: but he had no place of professional refuge; and to 
throw himself and his wife upon his father for a provision was a 
thought not to be entertained. ' His health continued weakly,* 
says the authoress of these Memoirs : — 

• Symptoms of consumption, the fatal malady of his family, and which 
swept away twelve of his brothers and sisters, now seemed to show 
themselves decidedly, and added to his difficulties ; his chest was con- 
fined, his lungs precarious ; in the morning he felt all exertion of them 
painful, often impossible, and seldom found himself able to sing at 
rehearsals. — He would spit blood upon the slightest bodily exertion, and 
was subject to fits ; I do not know what they were called, but they would 
cause him to fall upon the ground senseless, after a slight convulsion, to the 
terror of all present. I understood that these seldom assailed him except 
under circvunstances of mental agitation. To this inftiction he had been 
subject from his birth ; and, as he mentions in the early part of this book, 
they were the occasion of his distorted mouth. Strange to say, in the 
year 1802 they ceased for ever. I once witnessed the effect of his mis- 
fortune, when the sufferer remained unconscious for at least a quarter of 
an hoiur. Yet with all those drawbacks, he somehow, by the force of his 
constitutional buoyancy of spirit, sustained himself; and when not con- 
trolled by some recent check to his favourite wishes as an actor, was the 

VOL. Lxiii. NO. cxxv, p life 
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K Mndlffl, Indinn ink, camel's ti air pencils, hare'sfeet,v}iitiiif, burnt 
corks, cold cream, soap, and huckaback towels." — vol, i. pp. 304, 305, 

The list, of whicb tliis is but a sliorl extract, covered many 
aheetB of paper. For a few minutes the CommisBioners listened 
^avely ; but peals of laughter presently found out their way, and 
Mathews heard no more of the income-tax during his residence 
at York. 

His application to his profession continued unremitting. 
Thoug'htless people are apt to fancy an actor's life an idle one ; 
hat to be idle and successful is hardly possible even on the stage. 
In ft country theatre, where ' one man in his time plays many 
parts,' even the labour of committing the words to memory is a . 
beaty and wearing task, — but, with an artist ambitious to escel. 
.the memory's labour is the least. There is another kind of 
'^dyj — the study of nature, character, and effect, — which re- 
hires more of lime and much more of reflection. As Matliewa 
tened in years and understanding, he became more and more 
convinced of the necessity of such application. If, writes he in 
October, 1799, 

'I could but once be established in London, no inducement on earth 
^^jpild possibly make me even wish to quit the profession. I am 
^Hpider of it than ever. I begin to consider it more of a science than 1 
^^Ker had done before. Since I came to Yorkshire I have been convinced 
^^Rtiie necessity of great study, even In low comedy, which many actors 
^^Taieet with think unnecessary ; and that study endears me to the pro- 
fession. — If Suett would but tipple harrier, and tip off in three or four 
years, I should like to hazard an appearance. That is certainly the line 
I must succeed in, in the opinion of the manager, after the " feeble old 
men," which, he swears, are fifty degrees beyond everything else, and 
I think BO myself, fortunately ; such as Silky, Kecksey, Crazy, &c.— 
vol. i. pp. 243, 4. 

Old men were certainly his forte ; but we should say more 
particularly, old gentlemen ; for Mathews was, by natm-e, a gen- 
tleman : whatever other character he personated, was a sort of 
feat of animal spirits, corrected and guided by an accurate obser- 
vation and a careful study. 

His amusements were of a sort which gave him large oppor- 
tunities for reading human nature in its comic and dramatic pas- 
sages, and indee<linitsother moods of escitemont. His passion for 
races he has already avowed : at York he cultivated a taste for the 
proceedings of Courts of Justice; and, during his after life io 
London, we remember him a frequent attendant under the gallery 
of the House of Commons, where, for many of his latter years, he 
enjoyed the entree by the kindness of Lord Canterbury, then The 
Speaker. Thus various were the schools in which he studied the 
lanners and minds of mankind, from the highest statesmen and 
, r, la„-jcr. 
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TOe, with her " dear liiiaband," to take compassion iipon her etate, anJ 
the fears ■which so embittered her last days, hy mnking a promise jointly 
"Wfith him, to fulfil her dying wiahea. The poor sufferer then took her 
lusband'a hand in hers, and kissed it fervently, and asking for mluei 
(ad, pressing it also to her feverish lips in a solemn manner, which I 
remember made roe tremble all over, called upon us both to pledge ouri 
aelves to become man and wife after her dissolution ! J 

' It would be impossible to describe onr surprige, embarraaament, an^ A 
dirtreBB. The proposition was truly painfiil to me, and it was inipoeaibljs 1 
not to feel for the eqiially delicate position of Mr. Mathews, who ratho; I 
impetuously reproved the poor invalid, for having drawn bim into bo I 
extraordinary a dilemma ; whilst I, covered with confusion and drowneft | 
in tears, sobbed with agony at the neeeaaity I felt of rejecting the prow I 
posal, in which she snid ahc believed she provided for the mutual good 
of the two beings she loved best. Dreading the worst consequences froni 
the agitation and disappointment of her romantic project, I felt upOQ 1 
my knees at her bed-side, beseeching ber pardon at the impossibili^ \ 1 
felt to comply with her desire, from a total absence of any feeling fntt 1 
that of friendship for ber husband. As fur poor Mr, Mathews, he J 
seemed inexpressibly shocked and mortified at the aituation into whic& 1 
he had been aurprised, as well as for the distressing scene in which I 1 
had been impUcated. After I had soothed her as far as posaible, and I 
reiterated my want of power to think of auch an union, 1 quitted the 
chamber of my poor dying friend; her husband rushed after ms ' 
beseeching me not to harbour for one moment a. suspicion that be had 
the remotest idea of the nature of hia wife's intention, when he delivered 
her Bummona to roe ; and begging me to attribute her extraordinary 
conduct to a slight delirium, for auch he felt assured it was. 

'However this roight be, I ever after, during the remainder of her 
painful existence, dreaded and avoided any approach to confldcnlid 1 
communication with her ; and, I fear, saw less of her than a atrict fed4 T 
ing of friendship would justify. It may also be imagined that Mr | 
Mathews and myself became more formal in our manners and intt- ] 
macy than we otheiwiae should have been, until the painful impresaioil J 
gradually subsided.' — vol i. pp. 333-6. 

The invalid, who managed all the financial matters, had in*. 
curred some embarrassing arrears in their housekeeping, which J 
she still hoped to clear by the produce of her own pen— " 
it seems she was a novelist. Failing in this hope, she loi^l 
concealed them from her husband ; but the applications of ere- 1 
ditors grew at last too pressing to be avoided; and, just befotp I 
her death, he first became aware of obligations sufEcient ift I 
amount to interfere with his comfort for several years after )a» I 
removal to London. Such were their pecuniary difficulties (witb I 
which he never reproached her) when, on the 25th of May, 180% J 
this amiable young woman was released by death from all het 
sufferings. The blow fell upon him almost as severely as if it 
had not been expected: his fits asswled him with redoubled 

violence; 
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wafoompleted satisfactorily in October^ at a salary of lOl. a week, 
for the season of 1803. 

What turn his mind had taken between the October when this 
engagement was arranged and the succeeding February, may be 
gathered from the following passage in a letter to Mr. Colman, 
dated February 14. After intimating that the manager may be 
interested in what follows^ he says : 

'It is, therefore, necessary that I impart to you a secret, which none 
of my friends in Lfondon are in possession of. In all human probability, 
before I leave Yorkshire I shall take unto myself a wife. Now, Sir, if 
you please you may, as I said before, be interested in this matter, as I 
write to you now to sohcit an engagement for the lady. As (of course) 
you will not give me credit for impartiality, I shall forbear in this letter 
saying anything as to the merits of the one in question. If you have 
any room for a second singer, have the goodness to let me know, and I 
will be more particular in my next. Her name is Jackson, a pupil of 
Mr. Kelly; she has supported the first line of singing in the York company. 
I think she would be useful if you have a vacancy, as she is very 
young, and her appearance much in her favour.' — vol. i. p. 352. 

In March Mr. Colman paid a visit to York ; and was so much 
pleased with Mr. Mathews, that they supped together at the close 
of each night's performance, and the manager returned to London 
prepared to welcome his new recruit, no less as a friend than as 
actor. His trip to York enabled him also to judge of the qua- 
lifications of Miss Jackson, whom her suitor had rated but too 
humbly in his letter, and who, beside her pleasing voice, lady-like 
manners, and solid discretion, had been gifted with an attractive 
countenance, lighted by remarkably fine eyes, to say nothing of a 
slender and graceful figure, terminated by the prettiest foot in the 
world. So, in the middle of March, Mr. Colman engaged her ; 
and on the 28th of the same month Mr. Mathews married her. 
The ceremony was performed at York, not without some ludicrous 
incidents, for which we must refer our readers to the Memoirs. 

The bride, like her predecessor, was received with the utmost 
cordiality by her husband's family, on coming, in May, to Lon- 
don. On the 15th, at the Haymarket Theatre, Mr. Mathews made 
his first public appearance in the metropolis, and with unqua- 
lified success. His characters w^ere those of Jabal in the ' Jew,' 
and Lingo. After the performance of the ' Jew,' Mr. Cumber- 
land, its author, who was morbidly sensitive about the represent- 
ation of his dramatis personcB, and yet always anxious to say some- 
thing complimentary, desired that Mr. Mathews might be pre* 
sented to him. 

* He delighted the young comedian, by assuring him that the part had 
never been better played ; and that in figure, dress, and acting, he was 
the very thing he (the author) had intended. "I wrote the pirt, and 

ought 
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^ ta h now it wn» perfect. I asEnre yon. Sir, I never waa moto 
liGiA; bm," wiih ineprewiblc imtotioD, " you Bpoke so low, I 
U&t tew ft WHil yim wd." ■— vul. L p. 41 1. 
Xbmjvmaig iirtor's aw n aK was tmlnteirtipteil througliout thi^ 

MB. idudi was rvtnartiblp, also, for the introduction of Mr 

rint la n LuuImi aodirnrp. Mr. Mathews's first original clia 

Jnr, Hak. lq * L>ne L^tcifas at Locksmiths,' n-ith the two song^s 
the' Fnmi VnnL.' ami - Cnlurtunaie Miss Bailey,' may bes^L3 
hw nrtnhliiiin) Inn al oaccas& tavourite. Risk was, perhaps- ^ 
■ taaApan u i njL imUna tor faiin ,; bis other characters were, to~^ 
t-lBNMk pact, oaiy lmi»«nf:fc& andines. sketches tn be filled u^n 
a lit' this campaign, he entered int«z» 
t Mr. Coiman bir the next three seasons, 
poo lirerpool, where he suffered a 
»-bl> » taiL 6nBt s fnewf 5 borse. Mr. Lewis, the in- 
1 uC CiMvnC Garden, and Mr. \'oung, who 
__ _ a IjlUJ tte hig^caC tneic sladaa ia (he same theatre, 
t rt»» lb* 'mfaij oi ibe Liverpool sL-ige. When Young 
.' ' ■ ' \i stft i>l' puain waa the Mathews whom they 

'.iierfwul. umI who. it should be remembexeii, 
Si- !i>«t tta, though his shniness made him pass 

: i< htt IkwI abvut in his peculiar way, and 

• i.h hti Vernier cane, replied, in hisliesitat- 

^ !.v — a — « — » — he— e's the tallest man in 

lit l»a oo rtt!:ular mouth, but speaks 

^■■■--voLi. pp. 42;?, 429. 

■ ■■-.-VT, just aine mouths after the mar- 

;. itu dw [;»» Iviwws. i«> trMlnw of a day) a son was bom, to 

lit tit*. iig,ivul» ^Hw 'Im tiiiuttf of Charles James, and who has 

tk^ijly ;ivt(UU'v\l ihv Ittvour ut' the pubhc by his pleasing and. 

;Ull^ I M Ui uiotivos. i>l the Olympic Theatre, 

vn' >iiU«ihv lit** ^uluiutf. The second is not less rich in 

il.uiiiUK Hu'vdoU*. ihoufjh it necessordy wants the peculiar 

,, 1,. '.\ ii l-M^f. U' ilio ivu'lv strtiiwles of unassisted talent. 

,, .,„, ., 1 .1.11 'liou-tort- suffiff. 

,,..,. „,.„.u li ih.- thuni^irkeC was no less successful 

,, ,1 . i:i,i 'vU'i.- iK lOLnlvLsion. Mr. ^fathews signed a 

, , L. . ii.. ,<: 'ri liiiti.si-ll' :iiid his wife at Drury Lane, 

1-,,^:..; lii.n Ik' ".is io sutvccd to the cast of Suctf, 

, ,,, „,. .,..,v .wi^Mv dMiuioir. He now, as the 

..I s , ..,, 11.1 si.i..; lit iLe habit of diverting his 

1 imitatii>iis and personations, 

iiui ;it least equal to his tliea- 

1 Drury Lane fell far short of 
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hie iiopea, for Suett still scrambled on ; and the only particula/ 1 
'n which he as jet succeeded Bannister was the very undesirabltf I 
one of bursting a fowling-piere, to the no trifling fracture of hia" I 
hand, which mishap liad befallen Bannister a little while I 
before. 

In the winter of 1808, Mathews made an excursion into Yor 
shire, with an entertainment which was the foundation of his ] 
subsequent 'At Homes:' its title was, 'The Mail Coach, or | 
Rnmbles in Yorkshire.' The piece was constructed by Mr," 
James Smith, with his characteristic felicity, and realised morri 
tVian the largest hopes both of author and of actor. All this in- 
creased the reputation of Mathews as an imitator and comic 
singer, and on his return to London he was pestered with inces- 
sant invitations from " party-giving ladies and lion -providers,'* 
The Dowager Lady Buckinghamshire was among his most 
ardent besiegers, till he excused himself once for all, on the seor^ J 
of his health: which apology she good-humoured ly answered bf J 
sending her compliments, and regrets that he was so indifferent 1 
On one occasion, at a fete given to the Prince of Wales, where 1 
llie host would fain have pressed Mr, Mathews into unwilling 
exhibition, his uneasiness became evident to the Prince ; who 
jiresently made room for him by his own side, and drew him out 
at last in a manner so judicious and well bred, as to afford a 
gratification to the actor, not less than that which ho was hiaiselC ^ 
hestowing upon his hearers. 

This was the season of many frolics, got up with Mr. Theoi J 
dore Hook, and other wits of less distinction, hut clever and I 
amusing in their way. Their rendezvous was frequently at the I 
hospitable board of Mr. Thomas Hill, of whom an excellent I 
portrait embellishes the work, exhibiting that alwriginal anaj 
perennial man, the playfellow of so many generations, in his owriT 
unfading, inscrutable prime. The drolleries of those merry I 
companions fill many a page of the work before us, and carry ni J 
pleasantly back from these matter-of-fact times to days of a difJl 
ferent and gayer mood, Ses'eral chapters must almost pass ftw I 
hils of ' Gilbert Gurney.' "1 

On the 24th of February, 1809, Drury Lane theatre waltj 
destroyed hy fire ; a calamity which was followed, on th%l 
2!)th of September, by a similar catistrophe at Covent GardeBTl 
Tlie I5rury Lane company decided in acting at the Lyceum 1 
till arrangements could be made, which might provide for the 1 
humbler members of their body, whose existence was dependent I 
on their weekly stipend J"an3 Mr. Mathews, though the success of 
his country experiment had proved his individual force sufficient 
to provide for himself mlhout combination, at once resolved 
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1812r of losing no small part of his Irish gains. He had taken 
his place in the Belfast fly for Dublin : — 

* It is one of those blessed machines that carry ten insides. Not 

having been in bed for two nights, aud being moat heartily sick and 

tired of this Tower of Babel on eight wheels, I determined to stop 

twenty-five miles from Dublin, at Drogheda, and sleep, and go on next 

day. I luckily got a bed, though between two and three o'clock in the 

morning. About four miles from Drogheda, the coach was stopped by 

a band of robbers — I hear forty strong. The passengers were handed 

out one by one, and every article taken from them, except their clothes, 

and the coach was entirely stripped. Property to the amount of 2000/. 

VM taken ; and it was the determination of the robbers, at fir8t,t 

murder the passengers. Each man had his bird — ^insisted on their 

kneeling and preparing for death, standing over them with a pistol 

but the villains afterwards relented, and suffered the pessengers to pro- 

Cieed penniless. I had taken my place to Dublin, and had 300/. with 

me, besides my stage clothes ! ' — voL ii., p. 214. 

In May 1812 he returned to London^ after a long and pros- 
perous absence^ resumed his station at the Haymarket^ and then 
accepted an engagement at Covent Garden, for the five following 
seasons. He played there in 1812-13 and in 1813-14; in the 
latter of which years> he sustained a considerable loss by a plau- 
sible varlet who bought his cottage at Fulham and cheated him 
of the purchase-money. Soon afterwards, during the Haymarket 
season^ he received that fall from his Tilbury, by which, as most 
of our readers will remember^ he was lamed for all the later 
years of his life. This misfortune disabled him from the 22nd 
July, when it occurred, till .near the middle of August, when he 
returned to his occupation at the Haymarket. At the close of 
the season he went to Brighton for the completion of his recovery, 
which, though much advanced by the shampooing process, was a 
Utile checked in October by an attempt of a malicious fellow— -one 

D , to arrest him, and this for a debt of which he was but the 

surety, and which seems not to have been really due from the prin- 
cipaL The baili£f however was civil, and disappointed the spite 
ot his employers. Mr. Mathews writes to Mr. G. H. Robins, 

* What do you think of the attorney who would execute such an order 
without giving some notice of it? The only gentleman of the three was 
the bailiff. The rest of my life I devote to the complete study of annoy- 
ances for D ; hoaxes — ^boxes of bricks from Scotland, Ireland, and 

even from the Mauritius. 1 have a rare colleague there.* [Mr. Theodore 
Hook.] ' Marrow-bones, cleavers, chimney-sweepers, orders for goods, 
every possible contrivance that can render his days miserable and his 
nights sleepless ; because Jjto jmabond knew that I was not indebted 

either to him or S n.'^It mly be believed that no part of this 

threat was put into execution, for, as usual, his anger evaporated with 
tilie occasion.— A^ M.' — ^vjpl. ii. p. 312. 

His 
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BituatioR abroad, yet, never, says Mrs. Mathews, rcmittad \ 
aimgle shilling toward his resjioiisibilities. In the heginnln^ ^W 
1818, however, a new source ot fortune opened upon the comiel 
hero of these Mejnoirs, 

Mr. Arnold, the proprietor of the Lyceum, or, as it was now I 
called, the English Opera House, had long observed the dissatii^ \ 
taction of Mathews at his situation in the printer theatres, aodL m 
shrewdly divining how rich a mine there lay in bis inventive an^' I 
imitative powers, proposed to farm these talents for the remaindei; J 
of their jKissesBors life ; paying a fixed annuity, and taking all - 
chances and risks on biinscli*. To this proposal Mr. Mathews, ii 
considerately, and without the privity of his wife, assented ; and 
the first fruit of it appeared in his ' At Home,' on the 2nd of 
April, The nature of this entertainment our readers in general 
will well recollect, The preparations were sipnply a drawing.^ — 
room scene, a chair, a small table covered with a green cloth, i.a 
lamp at either end, and one musician with a pianoforte to accom- 
pany the songs. The house was filled at an early hour ; and 
never, we believe, was otherwise than full, during all the years 
through which he exhibited tho series of entertainments thus 
prosperously begun. 

The extraordinary success of the performance at once proved 
the precipitancy of the performer. He had enrolled himself in 
a stranger's service, who had listed him with a shilling. The public 
and his friends supposed him to be making a fortune. And so he 
was ; but, under his existing engagement, a fortune for another. 
Nor, perhaps, had the bearings of the stipulations contained m this 
agreement, some of which were certainly not of a very reasonable 
character, been properly understood by Mr. Mathews when he 
signed it ; and the subsequent explanation of them, to liim by a 
legal friend, demonstrating the complete bondage in which they 
placed him, had so injurious an effect on his mind and body, both 
Fit that time much exhausted by fatigue, that he was struck with 
an illness, accompanied by absolute delirimn, and ' pot to bed aL a 
iuend's house in town, utterly incapacitated from all thought or 
itjon.' 

Among the clauses in this document there appears to have 
been one, imposing a forfeiture of 200/, for each occasion of 
failure to fulfil an appointed performance, escept in case of 
bodily incapacity. Wlien Mathews was a little recovered, but 
still in a state of such mental prostration as rendered it impossible 
for him to execute his public task, a medical man visited him on 
Arnold's part, and repotted that he was not under bodily in- 
capacity : and on this report Mr. Arnold claimed the forfeit of 
" ll., which demand 
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reputation of a mimic ; and this made him restless and uncomfort- 
able in the winter theatres, where his talents as an actor, though 
certainly considerable, did not place him quite in the foremost 
line of comedy. But this annoyance was unreasonable. His 
competitors were the most powerful artists who ever were ser- 
vants of their majesties and of the Comic Muse, (for he played, 
it must be remembered, in the days of Munden, Emery, and 
Lewis) ; and, if he was not so great a comic actor as the 
me or the other of these, he had a vein of comic invention 
Mrhich none of them approached. It was misnamed and under* 
rated, when described as mere mimicry. Mimicry was not its 
essence, but simply one of its means. Its essence was the per^- 
sption and appropriation of what was comic in actual Nature, 
lot only in her manners, which are the materials of the 
nimic, but in her characters, which are the proper subjects of 
he dramatist. Such a talent seems to us to take its rank not 
mly above that of the mere mimic, but above that of the mere 
ictor, however excellent in his art, and to vindicate its place in 
he same compartment with the writers of our broader comedy. 

These are questions which the authoress, properly enough, has 
ivoided. She was too nearly connected with the ingenious man 
vhose talents we have been characterising, to be an impartial 
judge of his intellectual grade. But of his moral excellencies she 
s fully qualified to spcsik ; and she does no more than justice to 
hem when she affectionately dwells upon the 

modesty of his self-opinion ; the generosity with which he judged the 
conduct and merits of those about him ; his manly though meek en- 
iurance not only of the trials he had incurred by his resignation of his 
lome prospects, but even of the injustice which he was not prepared to 
sxpect ; his integrity and good temper ; his proud independence and 
honourable notions. — vol. i. p. 82. 



A.RT. IX.— ^1. Lower Canada at the claw of 1837. pp. 31. 

London. 1838. 
2. The Canadian Crisis and Lord Durharns Mission to the 

North American Colonies, with Remarks, the result of personal 

Observation, <^c. pp. 56. London. 1838. 
5. Lord Brougham's Speech on the Mal-treatment of the North 

American Colonies, pp. 37. London. 1838. 
4. A Letter to the Queen by a Friend of the People, pp. 32. 

London. 1838. 

T'H IS Canadian question — although sufficiently important, both 
"■■ from its immediate bearing on our colonial system and its 
possible effect on our relations with the United States — has ac- 
quired. 
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"iftBtatesTnanlike, and deceptive speecli in which Lord Joh0J 
Tlussell opened the question. Afraid of exposing the unsuccessfii ■ 
lueanness of their own temporising policy, and still more afraid of v 
losing, from their scanty majority, some three or four gentlemen I 
"who protected the Canadian opposition, the Ministers did ncit I 
venture to tell the whole truth as to the causes of the evil, nor, J 
of course, to propose the proper remedies. They were desirou^ 1 
no doubt, to preserve to the country the Canadian colonies, hot J 
Btill more so to secure to themselves the votes of Messrl; I 
Hume and Leader — to effect the defeat of the radicals ahroaj^ I 
without losing the co-operation of the radicals at home! ThiiJ 



double 



purpos 



sible through the whole 



course of th«r I 
scheme rf J 



conduct — in their speeches — in their acts- 
measures, and in their selection of men. 

When Lord John Russell described in his speech the beau 
ideal of the statesman to whom the pacification of Canada WW 
to be intrusted — ' 

' That the perBon to he sent from this country should be one whose 
Eharacler and conduct should be above all exception — conversant not i 
solely with matters of administTalion, but with the most important do- , 
[nils of I'arliamenlaTy business, — conversant also with the affairs of J 
the various Slates of Europe.'— ^Deb. 16 ^iWi.) 
when, we say. Lord John Russell, after this sketch of the J 
model -governor, proceeded to say that the Earl of Durham wM 1 
that man, we know not whether the House preserved its grnvityt 1 
but we know that the country did not conceal its wonder. Lord 
Durham of all, who by any latitude of speech coukl be called J 
public men, least answered the description. We put entirely j 
out of the question Lord Durham's privule character. In all we | 
dall have to say of him we mean to speak altogether of the ] 
public man — of his private life and qualities, nothing — above all, 
nothing disrespectful. If then, Lord John Russell meant to aay 
that Lord Durham's private conduct and character were above 
exception — we concede it. But if, as it seems, he meant that 
his public conduct and character were to entitle him to confidence 
in this great public office — we utterly deny it. No man had by 1 
the antecedents of his whole public life shown himself more unfit I 
for any trust that should require sound principles, steady temper^ I 
discretion, and experience. As to 'parliamentary and adminia^ I 
tralive' knowledge, few men could have less. No member of 1 
parliament could well take a smaller share of business than he bad I 
done, and he never had any training at all in ' administrative maU I 
lers." He never held any office, except, for a couple of yearB> •] 
the sinecure of Privy Seal in bis father-in-law's cabinetj whence^ J 
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tvernor- General should have authority to assetuble a kind of 
nvention, of persons represcuting the intcrcGts and opinions 
Her Majesty's subjects inhabiting the provinces of Lower 
oada and Upper Canada — 

order to the preparation of such meaBures as it may he desirable to 
pose to parliament for improving tlie cuiiBtitutiou of the said pro- 
MB, or either of them, and for regulating divers quesliona in which 
said provinces are jointly interested ; — And whereas it is in the mean 
e necessary that temporary proviaiim should be made for the govcrn- 
it of the said province of Lower Canada ; be it therefore euacted,' 
t the act of 1791 shall be suspended till the 1st of November, 
to, so far as it constituted or provided for the calling of the 
lUlative Assembly of the proiince, and that a new legislative body 
created, jiro tempore, in Lower Canada, to arrange questions of 
ical and temporary nature — but not to make laws of a permanent 
1 constitutional character — nor any which should interfere {even 
ugh temporarily) with the constitutional or fundamental institti- 
is of the colony as established by the acts of the British Par- 
nent. This legislative body was to consist of an indefinite 
nber of councillors, to l>e appointed by the Governor ; and Her 
jealy was to make any provision that she might deem proper 

the removal, suspension, and resignation of any such coun- 
ors. The laws were to be proposetl by the Governor, and 
sed with the consent of the majority of councdiors present, 
sistjng of ' FIVE at the least,' at a meeting convened for the 
pose. The local and temporary character of the laws con- 
iplated by the act was further marked by the provision that 
s so made were to continue in force no longer than the 1st of 
vember, 1 842, unless continued by competent authority. 
IB legislative power, it will be also observed, was to be confined 
Lower Canada; for which only indeetl it was necessary — a^ the 
inary legislative power still existed in Upper Canada and our 
cr North American provinces. 

^uch was the clear object, and oidy legal effect of the oiinis- 
lal measure ; and it will bo at once seen that this narrow 
ver of making temporaiy laws or regulations for administering 

local affairs of Lower Canada, in suck cases as the abrogated 
islaturc could have dealt with (and even this with important 
lepdons), is essentially, and indeed totally different from the 
tatorial authority which Lord Durham has most strangely 
cied it was intended to bestow on him. In truth this idea 
Dictatorship, which has passed current with most of the 
r^iapers and the generality of the public, is a t^tal dehLmrn — 

" wily raised, Rsfar a-t appears, by Lord Durham himself. 

Q '2 In 
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are sorry to be obliged to sny that the filiifts and subterfuges of 
the ministers In this whole afiitir would, without any other evidence, 
render us incrednious as to their assertions on this point — but we 
think we have suflicient grounds for suspecting that the original 
bill was advisedly drawn — that it had bo^n intended to give Lord 
Durham those vague and extensive powers — and that it was only on 
a whisper that the Conservative leaders had detected this lateo^ 
possibility, and that so monstrous a proposition would not be tolet 
rated, that the honest and candid Cabinet asked leave to comiiu^< 
the bill 'pro forma' to make a 'fem verbal amendments' — whit^ 
however, so essentially altered the bill, that its nearest friends 
seem not to have known it again, hard Durham himself appears,' 
to be — even to this hour — under the impression that he had soniQ 
EDcb power as the original bill would 'by mistake' have given htiqj 

Wc must notice one or two of the principal alterations. In clause^ 
the restriction was introduced, confining the power of the governo* 
and new legislative body to make only such laws as the legislative 
of Lower Canada, na then constituted, was empowered to make. By 
the first draft of the bill, the governor with his council would hayQ 
been entirely independent of the mother- country, and in fact omnH 
potent; but this restriction brought them back to the real limila 
of colonial legislature, namely, that no colony dependent on tlMt 
British crown can make any laws inconsistent with or repealing 
any acts of the British parliament in force in such colony, wIthoQ' 
being expressly authorised to do so by the imperial parliameni 
This 'verbal' amendment, introduced 'proformri' andiui sUenti^' 
deprived the Governor and his Council — fwe shall see by and bjF 
what the Council turned out to he) — of a power so extravagant,'' 
that under it Lord Durham might we believe have created himself 
King of Canada, or President of the Canadian republic. . | 

Another ' verbaV amendment made by the ministers 
occasion, was the introduction of the clause j, by which the im^'j 
portant power (most important its events have shown) was reservoir 
to the government here to disallow and annul any ordinance mad^-' 
by the uew legislative body in Canada. :' 

Such was the amended ministerial measure, and it was in thiat 
state of the bill that Sir William Follctt made his proposition' 
which, so far from being any alteration of the amendments of thff 
cabinet, was, in truth, necessary in point of law to complete thei^ 
own purpose, and to sup]>ly a technical deficiency which, in theip' 
hurry to patch the ' verbal ' alterations on the original bill, had 
escaped the ministers and their astute law officers. The case was 
this — It had been discovered, in looking through the statutes appli- 
ablc to Canada, that power had been given to the Legislature of 

that 
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tod associates with whom — either with or without (a3Jmc sub 
jvMce lis eat) the ori^al assent of the ministers — he was sur- 
Tomided. He had not in his train one single man of that stand- 
ing and character in public estimation or even in public business/ 
from which a Governor could derive assistance in council or 
authority with the public. The first secretary and chief adviser 
provided for his Excellency was Mr. Charles BuUer, M. P. — 
whose only claim (that we know of) to that office was the decided 
and even factious opposition which he had given the Grovernment, 
in the preceding session^ on Canadian afiairs. We find one sj>eci- 
Aien of his conduct thus stated in the pamphlet of Sir Charles 
Grey, one of the ministerial commissioners : — 

* Lord John Russell gives notice of a motion that his Canada resolu- 
tions shall have precedence of all other business on the first Wednesday 
after Easter [1837] ; and Mr. Charles Buller threatens that by ficti- 
tious moHoru — which will have the efiect of inten'upting the business 
of the House — he will compel Lord John to abandon his notice.' — 
Remarks^ <^c., p. 5. 

And he did ; and to this factious proceeding Sir Charles Grey 
attributes much of the mischief which ensued. Was there ever 
before heard of such a qualification for such an appointment ? 

The two persons next in Lord Durham's confidence — Messrs. 
Tmrton and Wakefield — ^who were supposed to have the best 
general abilities and the greatest (yet a very small) share of 
legal experience^ were liable to some objections of a personal 
nature — which we think we may say — without speaking un- 
<iharitably^ or descending unnecessarily into private character — 
disqualified them from such a near and prominent association 
i^th the representative of the Queen in so high and so delicate a 
mission. That disqualification Lord Durham himself seems to 
have admitted by some little arrangements, to which he must 
have been a party. These persons — or, at least one of them 
(for the facts seem to have been studiously obscured) — did not 
proceed in the same ship which conveyed the Governor^ his 
&mily^ and the rest of his civil attendants ; nor did either return 
with him. In fact, as every reader of the newspapers must know, 
their having gone out at all was for a long time a subject of doubt 
and mystery, and to Lord Melbourne^ when the truth was ascer- 
tamed, of ' surprise and regret.' 

But great as was the misfortune of having his Cabinet so 
Composed^ still greater was it that^ with regard to his public 
Council, he took upon himself to disobey virtually and sub- 
stantially the act of parliament, the foundation of his whole 
authority^ — first, by not naming, for some weeks, the Council 
assigned him^by the act and tvithout which he had no special 

power 
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power at all; and, secondly, by at last parking one, for a eingja 
and temporary purpose, which, if not absolutely illegal, wai 
scandalous in every particular — the suddenness of the summoBi 
— the fewness of the members — the dependance of some — the 
unfitness of others — and, Ironi all these and other causes, their 
general inadequacy to afford the Governor that support and as- 
sistance, either by their personal advice, or hy their public influ- 
ence, which the Queen, the Ministers, and the Parhamcnt haj 
so especially intended to provide for him. 

The first step that he took on landing in Canada was this : — 
Sir John Colbome, who had been for some time in the exercise 
of all the powers intended to be confided to Lord Durham, had 
appointed (as the act contemplated) twenty-one gentlemen to 
compose the new legislative council, and these councillors were, 
some of French, some of British descent, all. we believe, inhabit- 
ants of Lower Canada, and persons of weight and respectability 
in the province. Several ordinances had been passed by Sir 
John Colborne, with the assent of the majority of these coun- 
cillors legally convened. So the law required — and Sir John 
Colborne never dreamed that he had any power beyond or 
above the law. Lord Durham on his arrival cashiered the 
whole of these councillors ai once ! and never thought of appointing 
a new council — (the only extraordinoTy function which be legally 
possessed)— until the very day on which he issued bis famous 
Ordinance. On the morning of that day he appointed a legis- 
lative council, consisting of — twenty-one members ? No ! — of the 
minimum, jixe ! — Of five Canadian gentlemen ? No ! — of fiveper- 
sons whose sole recommendation seems to have been that they 
knew as little of Canada as the Governor himself, viz., a vice- 
admiral, who happened to be, as we have heard, detained by 
illness at Quebec, while his flag-ship was gone to look after the 
French force then assembling towards Mexico — a major-geoeral 
just arrived in Canada — two aides-de-camp, and Mr. Secretary 
Charles EuUer, all newly imported with the Governor himself! 
Sucii was the Special Council ' of such and so many members as 
her Majesty should think fit,' — who were summoned, on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of June, to meet on the aflernoon of the said 'ZBih 
of June, and in that their first, and, ns far as we know, their 
last and only sitting, passed that unhappy Ordinance whicli,- 
whatever its ii 
dated, and sel 
tieve, to have 
council— few i 
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rthat tlie nominal counsellors were called in to 
sign — which they probably did in a not unreasonable confidence 
that the Governor and hia legal ndvisers understood the forms of 
law better than the vice-admiral, the major -general, and the 
aides-de-camp could presume to do. 

We have never seen any explanation why, if any officer — or 
even if no other officer — were to be called to this Council, Sir 
John Colborne — himself lately Governor, and designated in any 
emergency to have succeeded I-ortl Durham — was excluded 
from it. 

Indeed, the only excuse or pretence which we can guess at, would 
be something worse than if it were a mere neglect or affront. The 
Duke of Wellington, who — if we may venture to imitate his 
own plain and effective style — always hits the right null on the 
head, complained that Lord Durham had, in a very incautious and 
indecorous way, coupled the name of his predecessor with 'the 
British party :' and it is to be collected from several circumstances, 
as well as from the nature of things, that the gallant Governor 
who had put down rebellion, and restored the province to order, 
was not popular with the rebels. We suspect, therefore, that 
Lord Durham — with an affectation of impartiality offensive to 
Sir John Colborne, and an effort after a false popularity not cre- 
ditable to himself — resolved to disconnect himself in the most 
marked manner from either Sir John Colborne's person or coun- 
cils. We speak, of course, only as to affairs of government : in 
the ordinary intercourses of life. Lord Durham tells us that the 
greatest cordiality existed between him and his gallant friend. 
But, afler all, LJeut. -General Sir John Colborne was not named 
of the Council, and an inferior officer. Major- General Sir James 
Macdonnell, was. We beg our readers to bear this fact in me- 
mory. 

And then, in the name of this colourable council, which, as Sir 
W. Follett said, ' was obviously a mere mockery of the act of par- 
liament,' His Excellency passes his too celebrated Ordinance — by 
one clause of which, certain persona who had never been indicted, 
arraigned, or tried, are stated to have admitted the crime of high 
treason ; and on this alleged admission the Ordinance enacts that 
f shall forthwith be banished from Canada to Bermuda, 
t, Uiere detained and kept in close custody — Bermuda being 
ore within the Governor's jurisdiction than Ireland or the 
JWight — St, Helenaor Japan! Another clause recites that 
■fe nihPT persons therein named have fled the province : and it 
that if any persons of either of those classes shall be 
■la, they shall be considered guilty of high treasim and 
i fh Qcandingly. Now, if this Ordmance were legal.. 
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oat if so many* can never mean^ in grammatical^ nor^ we thii^, 
legal OQUBtmctioDj 'Jhe, and five only f nor can the authority 
tonfeihred' on -^fitie of the said councillors ' be a sufficient basis to 
Stand upon^ i?^en there are no ' said councillors ' in existence 
beyond the five ! Penal statutes must be strictly construed even 
against common sense and obvious meaning ; but in this case the 
irtriObieiB of <k>n8tructi6h would be on the side of common sense 
and the obvious intention of the legislature. So much as to the 
ariam ct the Ordinance. Now — 
' Secondly as to its substance; 

• If Lord Durham and his council had power to pass an act 
of attainder after the fashion of tho High Court of Parliament 
at home^ they were at least bound by the rules, precedents, and 
practice of that High Court. Now there is no precedent that we 
recollect of any bill of attainder, which did not proceed either by 
trial in -presence of the party ; as in Strafford's and Atterbury*s 
fBaes : or^ if the party was absent, by summoning him to appear 
on a certain given day, or on default to be attainted ; as in the 
caaeB of Clarendon and Bolingbroke. 

Nothing of this kind wan done in this case. Even the forms, 
which in the worst times mitigated in some degree the odious 
and tyrannical character of acts of attainder,'*' are not to be found 
in Lord 'Durham's Ordinance. Here is nothing but short dry 
sentences of banishment and. death — such as we assert the su- 
preme and sovereign authority of the Imperial Legislature itself 
bad never passed^ and never would have passed. This clause 
affected Mr. Papineau and ihe fugitives. 

The next class were Mr. Bouchette and seven others, banished 
to Bermuda. In these cases the Ordinance attempts to cure the 
last objection^ by asserting that the parties had pleaded guilty to 
a charge of high treason, or, as it is craftily worded, 'have 
acknowledged their participation in the said high treason.' This 
averment^ we regret to have to say it of a British judicial paper, 
it not the fact; and the misrepresentation is doubly important — 
firsts as invalidating the penal consequences pretended to be de- 
yived from it ; and secondly, because it appears that the exact 
extent and form of the avowal had been matter of discussion be- 
twefeii the Criminals and the Governor. The prisoners had made 
some kind of declaration with which, it seems. Lord Durham was 
not satisfied, and he therefore procured from them the following 
terj equivocal letter, which — as the ground for an act of attainder 
for high treason — is quite as miprecedented and illegal as all the 
rest of the proceeding. 

. * Agaiiitt the principle of which we have an . indignant oration now before us, 
proDOunctdby J, O, Lambton, Etq./m Dec. 1820, on the case of Queen Caroline. 

* Montreal 
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' Montreal Gaol, June 25. 
' My Lord) — We hove some reaeon to apprehend that the expres- 
n» uiei) by us in a letter addressed to your Ixirdship on the ISttv 
It. mny appear vague and ambiguous. 

' Our intention, my Lord, u-as distinctly to avow, that in pursuit oC 
J«cl» dear to the great mass of our population, we took a part thaM:^ 
» tfvenlualrd in a charge of high treason. 

• We profetseit our willingnesa to plead guilty, whereby to avoid lh<^ 
CMiily (if K trial, and that to give as far as iu our power tranquillity^ 
the country ; liut whilat we were Ihta disposed to contribute tu th ^ 
vaHfu ofothrrs, we could not condetcend to shield ourselves unde^-^ 
H |irovj«iouB of nu ordiuauce passed by the late Special Council of tU. e 
uvinoe. 

* I'erniit «• then, my Lonl, to perform thia great duty, to mark oiar 
Hri' coi\fidfncir in ytur Lorxitkip, to place ourselves at your disposa/, 
ihout avkiliug ontnrlvesof provi^onf, which would df grade us in out 
'n <f\V* by luultiii^ au uHtrorfAy dittrnst en both sides. 

' \Vilh irii« nhott fJtpltmatioH wf our feelings, we again place our- 
Vfi lit j't'iir l.uidshiu'» discretion ; and pray that the peace of the 
unity niHy not be cuclsuiicnil by a tml. 

' Wb liiive the hottvttr tu be, bot LiniI, with unfeigned respect, your 
KiUhip't iuo»t ubt>di«ut humble soTsuts, 

• K, !v M. BoucHKTTK. ' H. A. Gacvin. 

' \Voi.n>, Nklson. ' S. Marcbessaid. 

' K. l)r« RiviKKKS. 'J. H. GoDDU. 

'hi' Hifthl !Io». th* Km! of IXaham.' 

\^'u t>i)lit>ttt our nntd^rs to oute lli« wording of this pica. 

' 'rili>y ^mI h«-*n,' »v ihey. ' willii^ and disposed to plead 

lilly,' tut tH4tiiuK of the kind is now dooc. ' Their intention 

II 7u iitVH' t\at tkfy Kad tahn a part irktch tcenlvated in a 
Itrf/C o/hiyA tmucm.' which means, if it means any thing, that 
py wmftiaa — iwrt high treason, but — that they have been charged 

III it. Then, lbe« goiltr traitors ar^ aJlowed to talk with the 
Mit'll's I'cprfjenialire — as fmm eqoal tn equal — of a distrust that 
will hi- uiitftTth^ BOTH sirr.s — ibai is, the Queen and the 
liliirs — ai|d in short, what they do mean to confess or deny is 
jiii.d luir jioncr of discoveri ; but thus much we can venture 
a;iy, ihiil am lejrnl act founding itself oil this letter as a Jrgal 
ii i<f ■ (iuilli/ ifllii/h Tr''as(.n' would be an absolute nullity; and 
«■■ h.-Ii.-ve "il was by both .^idfs meant to be. 

Mic in\i mill hisl class of persons affected by the Ordinance 
!«)!■ ,l;illiiil nnd nine coinpnniojis — are in siill more peculiar 
' M/H*l'ini'is. They were jirwcflifrj in jail, whom Lord Durham 
f/vUii til try for murders committed in the course of therebel- 
. t'f'im aoiiie motive which we cannot fathom, the Ordinance 
ifptft, Hhii'h has no natural concern at all with these 
primners 
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, ijio were meant to be regularly tried), eiiumeratea 
llieir names — but for no otber purpose that we can discover than 
lo enact 

' That nothing in ans proclamatioa of Her Majesty contained, shall 
extend, or be held, or constmed to extend to the cases of Frttncoia Jiil- 
bert [and nine others], nor shall the said Francois Jalbert [and the nine 
wlhers], or any other persons suspected ! of being conccnied in the siiid 
murders derive any benefit or advantage whatsoever irom any procla- 
mation of Her Most Gracious Majesty, nor shall any amnesty thereby 
intended to be granted, t>e taken in any way to apply to such persons, 
or any of Hiera.' 

In all the rest of the Ordinance there is not an allusion to this 
class of prisoners, nor any mention of proclamation or amnesty, 
and we positively were and are, after every consideralion, utterly 
unable to understand why the matter was dragged in here. If it 
Wat thought expedient to give to the exception of these men from 
ntiy possible amnesty or pardon the authority of an ordinance, it 
should have been done on its own grounds, and by a separate in- 
strument. We shall see presently that this clerical blunder has 
been productive of the most serious consequences. But was such 
a thing ever heard of as that a (lovernor should by a solemn and, 
as far as be alone was concerned, irrevocable act, cut off ten by 
name, and an indefinite number unnamed, of Her Majesty's un- 
tried and only s us pected subjects from any [wssible exercise of the 
Queen's royal mercy? The meaning of this strange enactment 
seems to haie been, that the Earl of Durham had made up his 
mind to publish on the same day with the Ordinance of Attainder 
a Proclamation.intlie Queen's name, for a general amnesty ; which 
was accordingly done : but why was not the exception made on 
the face of the Proclamation itself or by another ordinance ? 
and, above all, ivhy was not theesception limited to the particular 
proclamation of the same date?- — and why was it so strangely 
worded as to interdict, as it does, all future exercise of the royal 
mercy ? 

Rut mark what follows. The ministers at home, not to be 
behindhand with Lord Durham, have worse confounded the 
confusion. The Proclamation of amnesty embraces in the largest 
words everybody, excepting only those who are mentioned and 
esceptetl in the Ordinance : — The ministers have annulled the 
Ordinance, but in their hurry they forgot, or in their igno- 
rance did not know how, to repeal the Proclamation, so that not 
-qnly are Papineau and the fugitives, and Bouchette, and the 
'xiles, completely whitewashed, but the murderers, whom Lord 
"jrham would have interdicted from any possible benefit of any 
Hyal amnesty, are entirely released from alt responsibility for their 
Socities ! Thirdly, 
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r ths tniituis might tend to encourage their ]iikrtisaa8, and I 
to discourage aud affront the loyalists. But that was not tlieif I 
main object. Aud here opens a new scene of this exlraordinaiy I 
case. 1 1 

What will our readers think of the value of presenting anaC I 
printing public documents for the consideration of members of j 
Parliament, when we inform them that — not only was this ac| I 
authorising the principle of transportation beyond sea, never, thai%J 
we can discover, so much as alluded to in the whole course of tbq; I 
tliscuBsion — but that two other Ordinances, issued by Sir John Col^ 1 
boroeandhis council, an' Ordinance of Attainder, and an 'OnJit I 
nawe of Amnesty,' applicable generally to the same persons, ao^ J 
for the same purposes, and with Ike same penally of death, in cas^ | 
a parly banished under them should return, as Lord Durham'% 
were not mentioned, that we can trace, till an advanced stage of 
the debates : and then not even as legal precedents, but merely as 
evidence of Lieutenant General Sir John Colborne s legal con- 
struction of the Canada bill — (and a much better authority he 
seems to be than either, my Lord Cottenliam, or Mr. Attorney!) 
It looks as if, in the earlier stages of the discussion, these documents 
had slipped from the memory of both ministers and members, 
We cannot otherwise conceive how cases, ejusdem generis, in pan ■ 
materia, and so important, both in point of precedent and analogj^ J 
could have been so slightly noticed. , ■ 

Let us now shortly compare these Ordinances of Sir Johtl| I 
Colborne with those of Lord Durham to explain more clearlv I 
how, coming to nearly the same conclusions. Sir John Colborne ^ I 
should be, in our opinion, perfectly constitutional and justifiable/ J 
and Lord Durham's essentially illegal. And this comparison wilj 1 
further direct us towards the reason (no where distinctly explained) I 
why Lord Durham did not take his stand on Sir John Col- I 
home's ordinances of attainder and amnesty, instead of making I 
new ones. Those were enacted law — uufjuestioned law — sano^ I 
tiuned by the approbation of the Queen's ministers, and by thft I 
acquiescence of the imperial parliament. Why was it necessary I 
that he should supersede them by a new ordinance of his own, J 
which affects only lo have done the same essential things in j^ '1 
somewhat different way ? .t 1 

Admitting that the Governor had a right to determine iiu^ I 
iiumher as well as the names of his councillors, he still wu I 
bound, we hold, by law as well as common sense, to have D I 
number larger than the bare quorum. This Sir John had, bji I 
naming Iwenly-onc, ' of whom five at least concurred.' Thu( 1 
Lord Durham had not, lor he had a numl>er, which was not sus^ J 
eepljble. in rerum natura, of being spok^ of .ia ^e l^il f^b/J 
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1 same eiFecl in all respects — escept as to the life of the 
my — as an attainder for the crime of high treason would have, 
iord Durham's Ordinance of banishment begins at the other 
' *d, by assuming, what is not the fact, a plea of guilty — and on 
'liis plea, instcail of a pardon on condition of banishment, which 
•TOuld have been a joint act of the party himself and therefore 
protected by the asiom volenti nan fit injuria, it penally sentencex 
'Uem to transportation, and eventually to death if ihcy return; 
Without having obtained, as Sir J<)hn Colbome's Ordinance did, 
the authentic evidence of a written petition and accompanying 
jMrdon, to their individual acceptance of these conditions. 

And now our readers will repeat the former question, why these 
Ordinances of Sir John Colborne, to which no legal objection had 
^Ken made, and which would have produced the same, or still 
better practical results than Liord Durham's, why were they 
supersciled ? Our answer is — first, that we believe that there was 
at the new head-quarters an inclination to conciliate, and acquire 

i p(q)tdarity with, the rebel party, by taking a line different 
froin Sir John's ; but, secondly, we are satisfied that Sir John's 

' Otdirmnces were known and felt to he legal and permanent, 
that they visited the culprits with real penalties and forfeitures, 
and forced them to concur personally in the justice of their 
own punishment — ' vilam solam Teliitquit nefariis haminihus : 
bona pratterea pvhlicari juhet.' — circumstances very distasteful to 
the gnilty, and of course to their party both iu Canada and 
England ; and we believe that Lord Durham, under the plea 
of humanity and by the bait uf (lopularlty, was seduced into 
passing upon them a mere mockery of punishment— the penal- 
ties of which were incapable of execution — while it left the 
]>arties in full )>ossc3sion of ibetr property and influence, and of 
that unslurred character (of which Lord Durham was so chary) 
that would stoop neither to confess any contrition for what had 
passed, nor to promise any truer allegiance fur the future. And 
this we suppose must be the true explanation of that enigmatical 
letter of Mr. Secretary Buller, in which he confessed to some 
Radical correspondent ' that the Ordinances looked horribly de- 
spotic and unconstitutional, but that in reality they were mild and 
meTcifuV — that is — that then- apparently outrageous se\'erity was 
really designed to operate an absolute impunity of the guilty ! — 
And the British nation, and especially the great loyal majority 
of our Canadian fellow-subjects, were expected to stand by in 
humble silence, while their dearest interests and their highest 
feelings were thus to be disposed of in a game of ' brag' between 
Lord Durham and liis backers against Mr. Boucbcttc and bis 

^jpcomplices. 

^■LtOL. LXIIl. NU. cxxv, R We 
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■natt here pause to ask what is beeoNMi of Sir Jeho Cel- 

vBc's Ordinances? How far have they been acted on? Are. 

ff repeaied? Were the*; only asleep under Lord Durfanin's 

jwrinciunbent nightmare ? On the disallowance of Lord Dm- 

n's Ordinance, did they revive i Are they now in force ? afid 

r £tr are ihej—legisUdiee acts — a&cted by Lord Durham's 

ndual ProclamatioH of general pardon ? The ' Ordinance for 

— wtaatporlaikn ofamvicts ' seems certainly in force ; for il is. 

ve presume, under that that a number of rebels have been re- 

eenily sent to England, on their wav to a penal colonf — a fuel 

vhicfa afibrds a remarkable ciimmentarv on the irr^ular and in- 

c&cual proceedings of the late Governor. 

Such is the history, as far as our best diligence has been alile 
la unravel it, of Lord Durbam's Ordinance and Proclainaliim. 

What, then, we ask, when the instruments themselves — in- 
•otving so many important consideratiiMu and interests — reached 
England, ought the Ministers to have done f Their duly tvas 
clear ; they ought to have lost no time in stating, in tbeir places in 
parliament, these the first fruits of the powers coolerred on them 
and ibeir governor in the beginning of the session. Parliament 
should not have been left to pick up in the streets or from 
newspapers the result of their eitraordinar** legislative experi- 
niNiU. They should have staled whether her >lajesty had been ad- 
vised to approve the Ordinance. If any doubt of its policv, and 
still more of its legaUfy, in substance or in firm, offered itself to 
tfa^ minds, they riioald have stated the difficulty and propoimdiri 
a remedy; and no one can doubt that parliament would hare been 
■lore ready to acquiesce in anv confirmatory provisions spontane- 
ously proposed by the Government, than it subsequently was to pass 
the Indemnity Act tmder carcumstances which could notfailtogive 
it Boraetbing of an ongracious and reproachfid character : a little 
common sense and candour would have saved all the mischief 
and scandal which has followed their inexcusable neglect cv, at 
least, postponement of so plain a ministerial duty. 

This, as we think, ver^- obvious consideration seeras to have es- 
caped those who attribute the procewlinas uliimaielv taken on the 
Ordinance to Lonl Broujhams otficious interference. On this we 
observe, first, that this nfficUms interference miffht nnd ought to have 
been anticipated by a proper o/nrifl^communicaiioii to parliament ; 
but, secondly, that althoash Lord Brougham, with his usual acute- 
ness and aciintv. did outrun the dull, dilatory, and timid cabinet, 
yet can anv reasonable mind eiamine the case in all its bearings 
without seeing ihal^ — if Lord Eroushani liad happened to be out of 
f the Ordin»ice had not arrived till parliament was u|i — 
■*;miniaters had been loft euiirtly to themselves — they 
must. 
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i form or other, have talten measures to have cof* I 
retted the illegality which they tkemselves admit to have existefi I 
Mid of which Lord Durham now confesxes that he himself wa^ 1 
fiwa the beginning;, consciims? Or — supposing it possible t^t 1 
Cbuicelior Cottenbam or Minister Melbourne had been incapable 1 
of discovering right from wrong in the Ordinance without the heljl 1 
of a Mapper — was there no other eye than that of Lord Bronghar* 
^y which these anomalies could be discovered, no other voice h 
which they could be denounced? Are Mr. Papineau and hi 
feUow-sufFerera under the Ordinance so dull as not to detect j 
and BO patient as not to question, such manifest illegalitierfj 
How long would Messrs. Bouchette and Co., after their first frig! 
was over, have remained at Bermuda in voluntary seclusionJJ 
Mr. Secretary Bulier. the PnUgnnc of these western OrdinancetfB 
wrote, as we have seen, to a Radical friend the letter just quoted^ ■ 
which seems to have reached England before Lord Brougham^^ 
bill was thought of, containing this passage, 'You will think onrfl 
Otdinances hf>rriblyunctmstitfiti(mal and despotic..' ' I knew,' 
Lord Durham — the new Charles Dix — 'when I issued thrf 
that they were illegal.' Were the sufferers likely to be lei 
sharp-sighted on that point than the executioners? Was the* 
no such man as Mr. Roebuck in the world? In short, was H*! 
possible, under any circumstances, to have hushed up such ali'f 
a&ir? The accidents of the House of Lords being still sitting 
and of Lord Brougham's position, his personal activity, and pow* 
erful talents, gave him the opportunity of exhibiting, sudden! 
and brilliantly, that case which must, inevitably, a few days ( 
weeks lat«r, have produced itself in some other, and pn>babl* 
still more embarrassing form. Suppose Mr. Papineau ha? 
returned to Canada, would Lord Durham have executed the C 
dinance and hanged him on the spot? If Bouchette or WoJ'- 
fred Nelson had attempted to escape from the Vesta or from Ber^'] 
muda, and had killed or been killed in the attempt — if actions !cS^ 1 
false imprisonment had been brought against the captains of thi" r 
Queen's ships thus turned into convict ships,* or against the Gor i 
vernor of Bermuda thus made a penal colony — if any one of tbA'l 
innumerable circumstances which might have arisen out of such V |^ 
state of things had occurred after parliament had been prorogueet ' 
what would the ministers have done ? Our own belief is, that 
they must have suddenly reassembled parliament, and have passed 

• It was an additional difficulty in tha 
Indemaily BUI, that, evun had tha OrdiaanCH 
hec Majesty's naval offiL-eri might still have he 

kaawu ihatciMr(Nly>RlucliirDUldbe legal inthehauda ot fat praprr officei 
ypM facta illegal uad actionable as falae imprifonineat, irh«n eofaiced \t_ 
"■ ' ' " '"~il aulliarity orf Aoc. 
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I anmcdl of Canada to banish to BcTinuda — was a mistake and illeJ J 
gaUty. 

Let us here pause for a moment to observe that the clause thu4 | 
abandoned was practically thi) most important — in<leed the only 
tBil operative provision of the whole Ordinance — all the rest were i 
ConditiDnal and exceptional provisions, none of which might eve# J 
come into actual operation — the orAyfact, the only thing, actually f 
done by the Ordinance was the banishment of this class uf per^ I 
tons to Bermuda, and their retention there. Abrogate that, and | 
Afwho\e practical effect of the Ordinance was abrogated; ani I 
it is remarkable, Lord Melbourne, — when, a few days after, 
giving liis own reasons for having advised the Queen to annu^ . 
the whole Ordinance, instead of disallowing the part which he ad- 
mitted to be illegal — said he did so because he was satisfied of the- \ 
!^;al impossibility of making a distinction between the sever^ 
ports of the instrument ; so that on the 9th of August the Mi- 
idaters would have thrown aside, as a trifling error of no impor- 
tance or consequence, a clause which on the lOth they considered 
so integral, so vital a part of the measure, that they could not 
otherwise repeal it than by annulling the whole Ordinance. We 
really wonder at Lord Brougham's patience, and think he did 
not treat the Cabinet with half the severity they deserved, for 
Kuch monstrous contradictions. 

It was not till after the colonial secretary and the prime mi- 
nister had, in their double capacities of ministers and legisla- 
tors, pronounced before England, Canatla, and the World, that a 
main point (the only practical one, we repeat, then existing) of 
the Ordinance was not to be defended even under the large poweri ' 
given to the governor and his special council — it was not, we say,' ] 
till then, that the Duke of Wellington stated that these declara- 
tions of the ministers imposed upon parliament the duty of 
finding a remedy for the mistake. This observation Lord Lynd- 
hurst enforced by stating that the case was pregnant with such 
practical penal consequences that the question ought, for the sake 
of all parties, to be settled with the least possible delay. 

In consequence of all these proceedings. Lord Brougham, 
nothing loth, brought in his indemnity bill, which was read a 
second time on the 9th, after the debate in which Lord Melbourne 
first made the attempt, which we have called silly and audadous, 
of making the Duke of Wellington and his Conservative friends 
responsible for the errors and crimes of the Ministers and their 
agents, because they had, as members of parliament, given their 
support to the executive government on the Canadian bill, as they 
il-done on many other difficult occasions. 
""'» grace's aoBwer to Lord Melbourne on this night was one 

of 
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of the lOtli, to state not only that be withdrew his resUtance to 
ihe bill, but that her Majesty had been advised to annul the Ordi- 
nance by an order in council ! The Ordinance weis accordingly 
reroked — with that scandalous and unfortunate blunder before 
mentioned ; and the indemnity bill, after having been further 
amended by the ministers in the House of Lords, was arlopted 
aod carried through the House of Commons, without any amend- 
nient, by the ministeiial le.ider. Lord John Kussell, and received 
Uie royal assent on the l6th of August. 

We are not informed when the notification of these events 
reached Lord Durham, but we know that on the 9th of October, 
instead of promulgating the decision of his Sovereign and the 
Imperial Jiegislature with that moderation and dignity which his 
duty required, and which we should have thought that self-respect 
loight have prompted, he throws up his mission in a pet (we 
cannot find a nobler expression), and^ins the revocation he was 
ordered to moke of the Ordinance, to the tail of a most in- 
decent, if not seditious, appeal from the authority of the Queen 
and Parliament of England to the Canadian People. 

Up to this time we — imperfectly inl'ormed as we are about the 
details of Lord Durham's government or conduct — had bttlc to 
qoarrel with. His misconception as to his own dictatorial autho- 
rity, though swelling out in some personal inflation, ridiculous 
enough,* had not produced any serious overt act of misgovernment 
that We know of; and as to the Ordinance — it is possible that he 
may have thought that some such compromise was the least ob- 
ectionabSe escape out of a position, which — when he determined 
not to abide by Sir John Colborne'a acta — became one of great 
difficulty. Up to this period, then, impolitic and even illegal as 
ecHne of Lord Durham's proceedings may have been, there might 
atill be some excuse for him — 

e talis cogunt 

But for this Proclamation — for bis disrespectful and unauthorised 
abdication of his government, and for all Ins other proceedings, 
even down to his recent eshibilions in England, wc cannot dis- 
cover either excuse or palliation. 

First of the Proclamation. It is impossible to slate strongly 
enough the objections of every kind which must arise against 

* It ia B drall coincide ace that, umoogitthe strac^ penonageswhomPaiitBgniel 
met in his voyages, KaliBlaiB ihould hate hit upon — ' llie Dictator op MuvTAnu- 
jjnai,' o( whom he Bays that 'tuiea he icralchid hitiaelf Ibire camt neiB proclamaliom 
— vAca he talked it teat a/lail gear't ir«ui — wAea Ik dreooied il wot af a cock and a 
bull — ^ hcihoaght to himself, it wot mhimiitt and jaagge I ij' iin<l,iiiBhu[t, 'Ae was ana 
who tiatd fa siori doing nolhiiig, and do nolhinsi Ihavgh hevorked.' — [RBb-LlfiC 
Ttiv ) FantEgmel aecuni to have had a. tecond tight of Lower Caoailaui 1S3B> 
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nmj publicalion of this nature, which is, in its very essence, a 
breach of all the conventions and duties which hold ei>Tl and 
political society together. If a public servant, whenever he hap- 
pens to take offence, just or unjust, at his employers, is to appeal, 
not only from, but against them, to any extraneous tribunal, 
there is on end of all officini discipline : — when such an appeal 
IB mntle by a tUU'd and utarrcd and Right Honmirable aod 
Mont Excellent Viceroy against his Sovereign, the fountain of 
all his honours, and against the Imperial Legislature, the fountain 
nf all his authority, the irregularity lakes a still deeper die, 
Mid ifl not merely a personal indecency, but a political offence; 
—when, flf^ain, such an appeal to an extraneous tribunal is inaile 
by a person who enjoys in his own person the privilege of stating 
biB own case, in his own place in parliament, before his ovn 
peers, and, through that regular and dignified tribunal, la the 
whole world, the indecent and offensive character of the proceedii^ 
it a^^vated by its wantonness, by its idle and unnecessary imo- 
lence! — when, further, this appeal is made to the People whom 
the iippelliiut nas sent, not ii> harangue, but to govern, and with 
whom he hail no concern whalsocier but as Governor, and hj 
delegrntion from the Sorereiirn and her ministers — ^it bcconies a 
lireach of honiiurable confidence to use the S<ivereign's power 
n^rsinst herself, and to arniip:n her and her confidential setranls 
nt a bar creeled by an abuse of her own authority. 

And, finally — any such appeal to any such tribunal beii^ liable 
to these acrumulated objections — -what shall be said when it a 
further remembered that the People thus especially appealed to 
were just emei^ins; from one rebellion, and on the very eve of 
plunging into another — a people that, so far from being fit to try 
//er Most Saered Majesty Viclvria. Queen of the United Kingdom 
nf Gre»t Britain and Ireland, on the prosecution of JHii Ercei- 
hney the Right Hommrabk John George Earl of Durham, G.C.B., 
Owemor and Captain-General, &c. tSc. — a Peopleve say, so far 
fn»m fit to try this jrreal cause, that they were, by tbe very mission 
niul pros-enre of his Excellencv ainonirsl them, reooj'nised as unfit 
III be inisicd iMih ilic m^vnajemon! ol iheirnwn cciiceriis. ' ^our 
|i..iill<.'il ami moral ci-ndilion.' says he, "is so low, Jhat it has 
bi'i'oiiie ni'iej,s.ir\ lo (iepnve >ou of the most ordinar\- rij-hTs of 
iiii'ii and i-iii/cns. .and lo place me as a Guardian and Dictator 
,\\.-\ \.m winch 1 w.is. ns hmi: .ts ii ci'uhl foster and feed my 
|i.'i-.ni:il \aiiii\ - but (in siMi 
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Of al! ihe productions of the periodicjil press — leaves more 
numerous than Ihosc which strew the brooks in Valomlirosa— -wc 
iiave not seen one that ventures on anything like an approval of 
this outrageous manifesto. The greater number characterise it 
as aeditiiyiis — some as treasonable ; and the Timet, with one of 
those light and lucky touches which condense truth and stamp 
character, called its author the • Lord Uigh-SeditioneT !' We have 
already indicated that our opinion of it is not essentially different 
from that of our almost unanimous contemporaries; but we must 
further add, that the Proclamation is — as a defence of Lord Dur- 
ham, his ordinances, or administration, — an entire and ridiculous 
failure — mere bubbles of effervescing vanity — ChTononhothontho- 
logo-t as an afterpiece to Muck Ado about Nothimj ! 

Let us now examine some of its' prominent passages — Lord 
Durham, who makes such an appeal to the Public, cannot com- 
plain of its being publicly answered — nor can he call a discussion 
premature which he himself has so ostentatiously provoked. 

'The mystery which has heretofore too often, during the progress of 
the most important affairs, concealed from the People of these colonies 
the intentions, tlie motives, and the very acCioiis of their rulers, appears 
(oTne to have been one of the main causes of the numerous trrors of 
the Government, and the general diBaatisfuction of the People. Unde- 
sirable at any time, such concealment on the part of one intrusted with 
the supreme authority in the present crisis of your affairs would be most 
culpable and pernicious.' — Froclamalion. 

Upon this, without stopping to complain of the general, un- 
called-fur, and ungenerous (even if just), censure thus passed on 
his predecessors, we beg leave to observe that His Escellency 
passes a most severe censure on himself; — for why had he so long 
delayed to reveal those mysteries t why had he postponed this de- 
sirahle uiformation till the moment, when he had no longer any 
information to give, or (at least) any right to give it, having 
quitted his office ? Why did he not at any time between his ar- 
rival in June and the 9lh of October, when be might have had 
something to tell, make these desirable revelations? Why, in all 
that time, did he not assemble even his Council to communicate 
even with them de ardvia proviTicia? Why, on the single occa- 
sion in which the council assembled, was no Canadian, nor even 
Briton cormected with Canada, summoned? Why was a. mystery, 
deeper than ever had before existed, spread over the whole face of 
the government? Was it because, as we believe, the government 
■ was doing nothing, and — omm' iijnotum pro magnifico — concealed, 
like a haunted room, its inanity by its obscurity? 

But this is not all. Wc have a still more serious replication 
to make upon this somewhat tardy advocate for ' making the 
People act^uainted vritli what it imports them to know.' (ii.) 

Lord 
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EfOrd Dtniiaoi'* Instructions required him to asBernble— 
special legislative Council — a kind of general counol or Con — 
.tion of persons representine all tlie various Canadian interests, 
is, botli in the original act of parliaxnent and In bis Instractiott^ 
K the very first and most prominent of bis duties ; and that iras the 
blic, authorised, and legitimate channel 'for acquainting the peo- 
\ with what it most imjjorted them to know." No such conren- 
« *ras ever, that we hare heard of, assembled : and, in this tan^ 
-elation of mysteries, he does not even attempt to explain whv, in 
re^:3rd of his most urgent instructions, be had not assemblRl 

■ conrentioa, and io it opened his mind, while jet his mail 
lid bare had some influence on the aff^rs of the province. 

When parliament concentraied all Icgitlattpe and executive power 
Lower Canada in the same hand*, it estaWishcd an authority wfakh, 

die ttricieit srtae of the word, was despotic. This authority het 
j«(y was graciously pleased to delegate to me.' — (ifi.) 
Here, ag^in, we have the grand hallucination — the Alnasdiar 
ion which prompted the self-fancied despot to kick down his 
n basket of crockery. In the foregoing passage — the basis 
all Lord Durham's proceedings — the key of all his policy— the 
il of the whole proclamation — there is not one word of reality — 
r colour of reality — 'lis indeed ' the baseless fabric of a vision !' 
pirtt, {tarliament did not concentrate all legislative and esecu- 
:; power in Lower Canada in the siime hands; — ^parliament did 
. meddle, in any way whnJsoever, with the execufir« power: — 
1 the legislative power which it did create was entirely disliact 
tn die executive. The Esecutive was the Governor, UDafieded 
my way by the new Act. The Legislative was a council whidi. 
>ngb llord Durham had brought it down lo fioe — might have 
in fifty, and ought to have been at least ttoenty, and was, neither 
the letter or spirit of the law, auy more coi^ounded with the 
ecutive than was the old Legislative Assembly ot the pro- 
ce. We need hardly add that it is an absolute solecism to 

■ that powers so separated, dirided. and distributed, can be, 
jnv sense of the wonl, despotic. That Lord Durham made 
iself really desjxitic, by packing/ his Council and passing the 
St irr^ular and despotic iika-ie^ is cjuiie true, and we trust he 
y be brought to answer for that despniism ; but to say that the 
r constituted a jxjwer ' in the strictest sense of the word de- 
itic,' is a complete mistake both in terms and in fact. 

The concluding phrase — ■ Her Majesly delegated these powers 

^e' is a proof of the extreme laxiiv ot Ltird Durham's 

lughts and espressiuns on quesiions ivhii h require at least pre- 
um, if not legal stiiciness. The Queen, in this matter, dele- 
led nothing at all to Lord Durham. The act of parliament 
lo tiie GoreraoT for the time being the ^tofiei of appointing 
a.oiMxi.'A— 
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tt feotmol— sod to the Council it pave le^Utivc powers. The 
Queen appointed successively Sir Jolin Colborne and Li)rd Dur- 
liam Governors, and thereupon the act of parliament vested in 
them the right of appointing a council and of sitting in it — primus 
inter pares, and notiung more : the Quefen did not even granf, to 
Lord Durham any power in this affair, much less could she dele- 
gate a despotic power which she herself never had. 

' / never was weak enough to imagine that the forms by vikich men's 
lights are wisely guarded in that country where freedom has been longest 
eujoyed, best understood, and most prudently exercised, could be scni' 
piilously observed in a society almost entirely disorganited by miirule 
and disBension. I conceived it to be one of the chief advantages of my 
position, that I was enabled to pursue the ends of substantisl justice and 
sound policy /fee and unfettered. Nor did I ever dream of applying 
the ikeory or the practice of the British constitution to a country whose 
constilutjoa was suspended — where all representative government was 
annihilated, and the people deprived of all control over their own affairs 
— where the ordinary guarautees of personal rights had been in abey- 
ance during a long subjection to martial law and a continued suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus — where there neither did exist, nor had for a long 
time existed, any confidence in the impartial administration of justice in 
any political case.' {ib.) 

This great self- worshipper, in the fixed oentemplation of his 
own omnipotence, forgets that honest Sir John Colborne had been 
klreadyfor two months in the full exercise of those jiowers which, 
except on the day of the Ordinance, Lord Durham seems never 
to have exerted at all ; and that Sir John and his council had 
gone on doing the business of the province usefully, successfully, 
acceptably — yea, dealing with the very subjects where Lord 
Durham has failed — without setting at defiance 'the theory or 
the practice of the British Constitution.' Lord Durham we rc- 
hiember, in former days, used to talk of the impeachment of 
Lord Strafford — he may possibly have again read it since his 
abdication — and can he, we ask him, point out to ua any article 
of charge against that governor graver than the having boasted, 
that 'he was never weak entyugh to think of applying to a country 
so disoiganised by misTule and dissensibns as Ireland then was, 
the forihs hy which men's rights are guarded in this better 
regulated land, and that be neoer dreamed of applying to that 
province the theory or practice of the British Constitution f ' 

After a paragraph of rhodomontade as to what hia Excellency 
jneant eventually to do for Canada, he proceeds — 

'To give effect to these purpOBCs it was necessary that my powers of 
government should be as stroug as they were extensive. ... It is not 
by stinted powers, or a dubious authority, that the present danger can 
I )^ averted, of the foundatioa laid of a better order of things.' {ib.} 

Verjr 
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.y true— but why did Lord Durliam himself leave his duly 
(1 his powers in abejance — why did he, aiid he alone, render 
is authority dubious' — why was he, fxum the day of his landing 

the 28th June without a councif, and of course without one 
t of the ucw and extended authority on which he lays so much 
■ess — why did he voluntarily place himself, fur so important 3 
;riod, under ' stinted powers -' ' What was he about from his 
ading to his abdication ? What was he doing ? — What has he 
•ne ? — for, with the exception of the morning of the one great 
•.y, the '2&th June — not only did the tisionary dictatorship, but 
en the real and legilimate powers conferred by the Canada 
t remain, as far as we caa discover, in complete synco[ie — the 
legated lustre of sovereignty lay 

' Hid iu ita vacant interlunar cave I' 
We have next to notice another hallucination, not quite sii 
rious in its consequences, but cjuite as decided as that about llic 
:;latorship ; — 

' I had reason to believe that I was armed with all the power which 
thought requisite, by the comniissiouB and inatructious under the 
yal sign manual with which I was charged as Governor-General and 
igh Commigsioner ; by the authority vested iu me and my Council, by 
e act of tite ImperiuL Legislature; and by the geniral af^prubatian of 
/ apjioinlTnenl which all parlies were pleased to express.' {ib.) 
What! he really believes that his appointment received the 
neral approbation of all parties! Tribus Antecostix* caput 
umabilis '. 

May we venture to approach bis Excellency's footstool with 
ir smcere assurances, that we do not believe that there was 
ly man in the United Kingdom, of any side or party (except 
s own little clique), who really approved of bis appointment, 

looked upon it in any other light than as a make-shift of 
e ministers, or ever expected that it could come to good? 
lire we are that the organs which represent the majority of 
iblic opinion in this country expressed the very contrary senti- 
ent. We ourselves (for we must mention it in self-defence) 
id the irreverence to laugh at it, as a preposterous ' attempt to 
Ltinguisli ilatucs by spirits of turpentine;' and we added in a 
■aver strain : • The selection of iuch a man as Lord Durham — so 
•adsinmij, so wayicard, so impracticable, that ihey could not 
•ep him in their own cabinet — for duties of such distant and 
mplicalrd Ti-siwnsibility — ts undoubtedly the strongest trial that 
inisters could make of Tory patience, and of the dutiful respect 
' Hie Tory leaders for the Queens name and for the Constitu- 
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lional principle of leaving to those wlw arereipontible fi>r ■ 
the unfelffiTed choice of their own instrumenU.'' Quar. Reo., Jani 
1638, p. 071. When Lord Durham assures us that his aclminiai^ 
Iration was very popular in Canada, we are g^lad that he 
given us this measure of what he considers universal approbation! 
in !Eng;land. 

We now arrive at the defence of the Ordinance. 
'The disposal of the political prisonera was, from the first, a matter 
foreign to my mission. With a view to the more easy attainment of 
the great objects contemplated, that question ought to have been settled 
before my arrival.' — (ih.) 

So it ought— and so it was '. till Lord Durham chose to un- 
settle it. Sir John Colborne's Ordinances had dealt with the 
whole affiur in every class ; and why Lord Durham did not issue 
the proclamation under those Ordinances to call Mr. Papineau 
and the fugitives to appear on the assigned day, Lord Durham 
must answer. Sir John himself did not do so, probably because 
Lord Durham was espected within a very few days from the pass- 
ing the Ordinances ; and he wiis either instructed to leave, or would 
himself deem it proper to leave that further step to his successor. 
But on what pretence does Lord Durham, after having xhelfed 
these Ordinances for a month, and then superseded them alto- 
ither — complain that the business had been unduly thrown on 
m? 

We agree, however, with Lord Durham, that this matter 
^fht to have been settled, and settled by precise directions 
im home, even before Sir John Colbome was invested with 
the new authority. Why this was not done the Government 
must answer. But why, in bis three months' conference with his 
colleagues before he went, did not Lord Durham acquaint him- 
self with what had been, or what was to be done on this special 
and most important matter ? Among the mysteries which Lord 
Durham promised at the outset to reveal, we were in hopes that 
we should have had some explanation of the non-execution of Sir 
John Colborne's Ordinances of attainder and amnesty. We sus- 
pect from a passage in the Proclamation — (though Lord Durham 
never alludes to those ordinances any more than if they had never 
esisted)— we suspect that his Lordship's explanation would be, 
that Sir John Colborne's Ordinances supposed the possibility of a 
public trial, and that a public trial would have been a certain 
defeatof justice. Such at least is the reason he assigns for havinff 
in his own Ordinance pursued a contrary course. 

"I had in the first place to determine the fate of those who were 
-under prosecution, and ti> provide for the present security of the pro- 
ice by removing the most duugctous disturbers of its peace. For 

these 
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e enils, Uic ordinary tribunals, as a rccetil trial Ttas dearhj lAoicn. 
■(led me no menns. Judicial proceedings would only have agitakd 
public mind afresh — would have put in evidence the eympathy of* 
e portion of the people with rebelliou, and would have given to the 
fleeted generally a fresh ausurance of impunity for political gviU' 

ib.) 

rbia IB plausible — but can hardly be true. First, the ' recent 
I' — that of Chatrantt's murderers — had not yet taken place when 

Ordinance was promulgated, and such a monstrous acquittal 
fid probably never had occurred if the trial had been brought 

earlier, and before Lord Durham's proceedings had given 
Duriigemont to the disaffected ; — but in the next place. Lord 
rham's own Ordinance reserved for trial ten of those persons 
nnmc, and an indefinite number by the general description of 
■iected — ay, reserved them in that very Ordinance which Lord 
rham says he issued because he foreknew that a trial must 
, and that he would not ' agitate the public mind by judicial 
ccedings ! ' What sophistry can reconcile such contradictions / 
Jut we must repeat our belief, that it was not from any fear of Sir 
Collwrne's proceeding:s being defeated, but rather from a con- 
ion that they would have been severely effective, that Lord Dur- 
1, out of bis innrhid humanity towards the guilty, was induced (o 
^e waste paper of them. See bow the case would have stood, 
(roclamalion wouhl have issued lo call these fugitives to trial — 
lid they have cqme f Wv therp at that time any reason to 
bl that ji)stice would be done ? We confidently believe that 

one really guilty person — aud who but the really guilty could 
a fled 7 — would have returned, except to plead guilty on the pro- 
B of a pardon; and, in either alternative, Uie attainder would have 
le into full legal effect It would of course not have been thou^t 
lliat any prisoners shonldf have been brought to trial till the 
'aiat bad been called in ; and when either none of these had 
le in, or they bad come in only to plead guilty, is it to be sup- 
wl that those who afterwards accepted Lord Durham's terms, 
ilil have risked their necks by a trial ? And if after all, anyone 
iilil have been found bold enouffh — afier the fale of Lount and 
dii-ws — to stand a real trial for high treason, with all its terrible 
iiiiiKlaticcs, can we be persuaded that there were not in the 
•« iif ( jui'bcc and Monlreal — amidst these thousands of loyal 
iiili'i't'H, mill ihcsc Ipns of thousands of loyal subjects, of whose 
i< ri'iMiiii! s|)iril wi- liavojust received such ample testimonies — 

/,. I., l,r- |irisuii(li'd that there could not he found twelve men 
■ \-,ii <i\ Vfvw\\ Canadiimism, as to give an honest verdict 
/tiiiny, I'l llii^ evidence? This attempt to rest all this great and 
Li^jf4t(4ul Mlliur on the acquittal, two months after all was done, 

of 
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ind's murclerers, by a French jury, on n point of lawi 
in one corner of the country, and after Lord Durham had (ui 
intentionally, we are willing to admit) enconrn^d the disafiectcdi 
— this attempt, we say, seems to us an afterthought, and not a verjF , 
wise one. 

' It is very Batiefactory to me to fiadj that the rectitude of my poUqf 
has hardly been ditpvted at home; md that the ditallowance of iittt J 
ordinance proceeds from no doubt of its mbstantial merits, but iram thf J 
importance which has been attached to a supposed teclmical error in thp- 1 
asBumptiun of a power, which if I had it not, I ought to have had.' — (i4.)i T 
Here again we have a repetition of his Excellency's self-comv ' 
placent delusions. ' His policy hardly disputed at home !' Wheaj j 
and where has bis policy been discussed? What is his policyf; I 
What is it like? We have a strong suspicion that if he bad any" 
fixed line of conduct deserving the name oSpolky, it was one which 
would have been by no means generally approved — for he seems to 
admit as a wonder and exception, th.it on one point be had ' the 
approbation of Sir John Colborne and the Britisb party.' If, a 
the exception seems to infer, bis general policy was in a contrary- ■ 
direction, assuredly be will find, that instead of being ' liardly dib- L 
puted,' it will be strongly disputed and severely censured by eveiy^ I 
friend of our colonial prosperity and our national greatness. 

But ' his Ordinance was disallowed on one technical error.' Soul 
to be sure said the ministers who adopted the bill, but what saiot I 
he who moved it ? Had Lord Durham when he penned thi^l 
prodajnation not yet read Lord Brougham's CatilinariaTis, • 
was it a pleasure he reserved for the voyage home ? He will theni 
have found that Lord Brougham made very light of this tcchnic 
error, and that Lord Denman suspected that it might be i 
at all, yet that the late Lord Chancellor and the present Chi „ 
Justice expressed in very distinct language — and that of the ChieJJ 
Justice was nearly as strong as lliat of the late Chancellor — th) 
the rest of the Ordinance was wholly indefensible ! 
But now comes the crown of all the wonder. 
' The particular defect in the ordinance which has been made th#J 
ground of its disallowance, was occasioned, not by mistaking the exteql 
of my powers, but by my reliance in the readiness of Parlinment t) 
supply their insufficiency in case of need. / was perfectly an 
my powers esteaded to landing the prisoners on the shores of Bermuda, 
but no further. I knew that they could not be forcibly detained in that 
island without the co-operation of the Imperial legislature.' — (ib.) 

Monstrous! What! a governor, a peer, a privy councillor, in so 
high a station and in so great a trust, condescends— in a solemn 
instrument issuing from the double seats of legislation and 
justice — to write, wilfully and knowingly, a falsehood and 
■" — ality! — to cheat and swindle the nnhappy and confiding 

culprits 
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L'niqfornied m to either Lord Durham's doubts or wishes, 
lliey knew nol what to do, — instead of one technical- error tliey 
found flagrant and substantial irregularities and illegalities sur^ 
ing out of every fresh examination. What defence could tbew 
make for the packed council ? — what for an act of attdnder utterly 
infitrmal, and more tjTannical than those of Strafford or ClareDr 
don — the plague-spots of our history? Politically then. Lord j 
Durham has hero but little ground of complaint against bJs inini»- 1 
terial colleagues— personally none at all ; while they may pefw | 
sonally allege against him the serious charge of liai'ing led them 
into a trap, by concealing from them his knowledge of the ille- 
gality of bis Ordinance. 

His lordship next proceeds to mention the cbfficuUy we have ^ 
already slated as to the entire impunity given to all the traitors by 
the repeat of the Ordinance and the surviving force of the Pro- ] 
clamalion — a result with which, he says, he cannot grapple, and he i 
therefore runs away from the difficulty. We have already exw j 
pressed our indignation at the enormous negligence and culpabiliqr I 
of those to whom these technicalities were entrusted, but we must i 
also say that it was a difficulty mainly of his own creating : — for | 
although nothing cia excuse the blunder made at home, and I 
though we know nol what reparation can be made to the country I 
for such astonishing carelessness, yet as against Lord Durham I 
the ministers may plead 'de son tort de mesme,' — that he is in hu ] 
own wrong. Why did he commit the double blunder of juni' 1 
bling into rnie ordinance two matters which had no necessary 1 
connejoon nor concern infer se ; and, per contra, of dividing 
between two separate instruments, matters which ought to hare 
been settled in one .-—and then, like a child who has accidentally 
set fire to gunpowder, when the blunder explodes, he runs away 
from the mischief he so ^ddily caused? 

His excuse for this abdication is, we think, even worse than 
the fact itself. No remedies, he says, 

'can now be enacted, without the adoption of some lueasurea alike 
repugnant to my sense of justice and of policy. I cannot recall the ir- 
revocable pledge of her Majesty's mercy. I cannot attempt to evade the 
disallowance of the Ordinance, by re-enacting it under the disguise of 
an altera tioi^of the scene of banishment, or of the penalties of unauthor- 
ised return. I cannot, by a needless suspension of the habeas corpus, 
put the personal liberty of every man at the mercy of the government, 
and declare a whole province in immediate danger of rebellion, merely 
in order to exercise the injluence of a vague terror over a few indi- 
viduals,' — (ifi.) 

Very fine — bu^what was Sir John Colborne, or whoever might 
be bis successor, to do? How was the province to be governed, 
how was disorder tobc repressed, and the peace and property of her 
. VOL. LXili. N-o. cxxv. s Majesty's 
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KifcicB^-y "**" ^^y^ subjects to be secured? Lord Durham not wjj 

*V J^(,«. ^tay tu wrestle with tbese difBcultiea, but he aligmatiie!, 

I— «ntic;» Jf"'""' ** 'repugnant to justice andpolicy' the only raea- 

M(l« ■v*'****'' *"* tbijiks are left to his successor to adopt. Tlua 

. ^p «»«?** vocabulary may be geoerous and just — it is not so m 

I K is also observable that Lord Durham seems in the 

. j.^_ f >«vK'' of the foregoing passag-e to negative the possibibly of 

^ x"**'**'"""^ — which," as if to complete the refutation of all 

. . p^ffTiA ■■■<'"'>• actually broke out before be had cleared the St. 

• 1^ JC-icclleDcy uejrt proceeds to inform his Canadian Pvblk, 
tldi if **^* ^'"' '^"' *^' ^^'^ '*" '''^ house and made it too hot to 
^rj ^uA\ <"■ imyboiiif else, he meant to have made extensive re- 
■ „ iMH>rovfuu'uta. ami decorations. 

'Y*>»* *''' *"•''?' Wiexf that, after all the exertions which I have 

1.. ij U wi'h 'cAiiigs ol'iieep ihsappointment that I find myself thus 

butkW*>tv dui'i'in.'d irt" the punei of conferring great benefits on the jiro- 

atuB« **> wl'i*''' I ''"""f ttiBrrett — of refumiin^ the administrative Byetcm 

Ik«tv >^*"^ luHilii'Htiiig ihe manibUI abuses which had been engendered 

tni ittC ii^KUH^'nuc and convptiaa at" former times, and so lamentably 

RuiTHit bv tivtl diucnaiuo:^. I caooot but regret being obliged to re- 

nHUlto* iho still tnwre gWiwHts hope of employing unusual tegislalirc 

iiiiiW' '" ''**^ wtHWrnenl »f that {wariDCe with those /rce jnunicipal in- 

KkifuUtiin wlii<'haTc the ouly siiieb«£is of local improvement ana repre- 

■ciilullvv blx'rtv, of rstablufhiuE; a system of general education, of re- 

■i»li'kl '''" '''■'•'''''^'^ '■*"* which residate real property and commerce, 

Hfi'^ "'' in<i^'""'<*!! " P"'^ "^^ comprtcnt administration of justice. 

AIm>V<^ itll, 1 t^i'icve 1(1 be ihus forced to abandon the realization of such 

!_..,, uiiif <!''"' tchtf^fs of dflomaatiiHi and internal improvement ae 

ikiiMld I ""'""'' 'Ai' iUst-.ml poriiOTM of the-r- I'Tlnrisirre colonies, and Isy 

aium MtP Hiiwr'iUjjla IrcBbuied oi die ttiUcrueas to lite wants of" British 

)fj4K«My "I"' '1"^ energy of British enterprise.' 

\^iini» ! words ! words ! When he issued the Ordinance bis 
1? j);(:ili!|icy hud published a similar programme of promises — 

• We are aitiliorised to state that his Excellency the Governor-General 

j^ iir.lii rly iii'iiiiicd in the preparation of measnres which W!!//, as soojt 

,11 il "I"'/ '"' I'insililr, be embodied in orditimices of the Governor oiiil 

gijui lal i^.iiinil, relative to ;i jury law, a bankrupt law, a police for 

Ijiji |jir iiiiil Miiiilrciil, miniicipnl institutions for the whole province, 

uLJ'irul tiliiruiiijii, ilie cslnblisliment of registry offices, and the e (in i table 

t r 11 tc re '— Ifo ( al Ga etle. 

W la I Is Tl s innomce lent is dated the 

) III 11 \ 1 d 1 ec ll en a month in the pro- 

I I ll t n ntl s 1 njrcr. — where are the 

' A y ( h — tl It a f r n inlc'tpal institutions 

^*^»rtl / / — lo I / t y uB ces — for commutation of 

tenures ? 
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tmures? Where nre they all? Where la any onp if them ? V^ \ 
hnvc heard of none, except, indeed, of mie, which ralber puzzM / 
us. We find (Par. Pap. 3.S5) that 'an Ordinance for the poItC^ 1 
of Montreal and Quebec' purports to have been paased on tUfe | 
same day as the celebrated Ordinance of attainder; and, if Ul I 
(late be correct, it was actually passed at the monaent that tl» 1 
Government Gazette was ' avlhorised to state that it wfts undtl^ | 
considerationjandM'OM^fifie prorfwcprfns JOOTi aspnssible.' Whelhflf i 
any more of the list were also nnerpectedly produced and passtn. | 
we cannot tell ; we can only say that we have not been able to hett \ 
of any. 

Some of the matters thus promised were within the pro\n'nc<j ] 
the duty, and the reach of the Governor and Council, and mighfc I 
and we hope may, have been settled — though we have not heard, 1 
of it : but several others — such as Mvnicipol Imtitutians tat)^ J 
Feudal Tenures — were wholly out of his jurisdiction — as well i|fi 1 
those larger views so grandiloquently expressetl in the farewtfl' T 
Proclamation,— ' 

' to elevate the province of Ijower Canndii to & thoroughly British ' 
eliaracter, to link its people to the sovereigntj of Britain, by making 
them all participators in those high privileges, conducive at once to 
ireedom and order, which have long been the glory of Englishmen, I 
hoped to confer on a united people a more extensive enjoyment of free 
and reponsible government, and to merge the petty jealousies of a small 
community, and the odious animosities uf origin, in the higher feelings 
of a nobler and more comprehensive natiouality.' 

And again, 

' When I sought to oliliterate the traces of recent discord, I pledged 
myself U> remove its causes — lo prevent the revival of a contest betwem 
hostile races — to raise the defective institutions of Lower Canada to the 
level of British civilization and freedom — to remove all impediments to 
the course of British enterprise in the province, and promote coloniza- 
tion and improvement in the others — and to consolidate these gencrsl 
benefitB on the strong and permanent basis of a free, teBponBiblc, fltid 
comprehensive government.' 

All this, we say again, is mere fanfaronnade. Lord Dur- 
ham, who talks with such solitary egotism of / this — / that 
—and / toiher — had in truth no more individual power or 
authority in thpse matters than bis predecessors. Lord Gosford 
or Lord Aylmer ; he seems all along to have foreotten that, 
as we have before said, the first and main object of his 
misMon was the assembling, presiding, and (if he could) guiding 
a Conveiitiim of tlie two provinces, in which the great questions 
referred to in the last extracts were to be discussed, and prepared 
for the consideration and adoption — of Lord Durham? No 
such thing — of the Imperial Government at home. We do not 
s 2 deny 
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ing to be appropriated, to his own use (contrary we understand to 
the established rules of the naval service) one of her Majesty's 
ships, he withdraws her from her proper station and duties, to 
convey, without her Majesty's permission, her Majesty's Ex-ie- 
presentative, from the duties which had been confided to him, and 
which, we believe, had never before been so contumaciously thrown 
in the sovereig'n's face. 

Not being in possession of the exact ilates of the later com- 
munications between the Ministers and Lord Durbam, we cannot 
be quite sure whether or not he had time, after he heard of the dis- 
allowance of bis Ordinance, to have solicited and received her Ma- 
jesty's pleasure upon his proffered resignation. We believe he had. 
But, in any event, he seems to us to have been indefensibly 
wrong in jiubliskiiKj, as he did, bis abdication in Canada ; which, 
under no possible pretence, could have been necessary, and under 
no possible conjuncture useful. It seems, we repeat, to have 
been a mere ebullition of personal temper, whose consequences 
must have been inconvenient to public business, and might have 
been, and probably were, injurious to public interests. 

On the other band, we are not among those who think that 
it was an aggravation of his offence, that he ultimately came 
away when there was reason to apprehend an armed outbreak, 
and when be might, as Cap tain -General — or even as a volunteer 
— have had an opportunity of taking the field. Supposing Lord 
Durham to have known of the imminence of the insurrection, — 
that it was to explode at a certain hour — we should so much the 
rather applaud him for not changing bis resolution on that account. 
As to personal courage, we no more doubt Lord Durham's pos- 
sessing that quality, than those others which constitute the 
character of an English Gentleman, which we freely and wil- 
lingly concede to bim. We dare say that he himself must have 
felt some secret reluctance at coming away at such a moment ; but 
it would have been perfectly childish to have been detained by 
any such feelings. He is no soldier — be had no military ex- 
perience to offer; he bad already, by the Proclamation of the 
9th of October, emasculated whatever dvil weight or authority 
he bad possessed ; and there is no part of his whole career that 
seems to us so deserving of approbation as his having had the 
good sense and moral courage to hand over the government, at 
that moment, into the hands of Sir John Colborne, whose profes- 
sion, whose character, whose local knowledge, whose recent suc- 
cesses, all rendered his presence a public good fortune, and his 
succession to the supreme command an earnest of the public 
- »fety. 

- But there is another point, on which it gives us very great pam 




1 oEwcFTc, as being, we tbioli;. on tlic part— Dot of Lortl Durliam 
lune, but of gcTcral other genUemen of the liigliesi respectabilitj 
Dtl character— a most insuboriUnate, culpable, and unconstUu- 
oaal proreeding. We mean the fareuell ilinner piven by the 
ScerB of the brigade of Foot Guank to the Earl of Durham Jiut 
efore his embarkatioa. We will first say all that can be said ia 
icusc for ibis extraordinary transaction — Lord Durham's pe:- 
joal conduct in Canada had bc«n conrteotis and bospitable to 
'\, and more particularly to the Guards - with many of whom he 
ad been, before they met in Canada, in the intimate Labila of 
rivate acquaintance ; and these gentlemen — his old friends and 
ie new — felt that on the Governor's departure it would be but a 
atural return for his kindness and hospitably, to entertain him 
ith a farewell dinner. \ow this in an ordinary ease would 
ave been gracious and proper: and we are quite satisfied that it 
M a feeling of this amiable nature that actuated ibe majority of 
U gentlemen who concurred in this — personally well merited — 
Jinpliment lt> Lord Durham. 

But there are, unfortunately, other circumstances in the case 
bich give the whole afikir a grarer, and, we think, most objec- 
snable characlM* : Lord Durham, it was notorious, had resigned 
. ditgunl, and had throtrn up Her ^lajestj's commission without 
ler Majesty's leave or knowledge — he bad published the Proda- 
.ation, which we hare been just examining, of which both the 
niiB oikI the mnlUr were hiehJv (disrespectful lo the authorities 

h..iii,-: .iiid lu- l.:vl -.pj-,-. :>.■■;.. ±r C.-n.'jTi /''. 'j.'r n<ri.iflst 
m Queen and Parliament of England on sereral topics likely to 
mluce a strong and hostde exciieroent in the pro>-ince. 
Having taken thai public attitude of defiance against the Go- 
imment at home, it was impossible that any unusual or supere- 
gatire compliment could be otberwise considered than as an 
ipression of approbation of the very singular position in which 
e ex-goremor had chosen to place himself. It woidd have 
ten hardlv possible to have divested the dinner of this character, 
en if there had been, duriiiir the eiitertainmenl, a studious ab- 
iioe of all poliiical allu»;.>!i; hut ii seems as if p;iins had been 
ken to overpuwcr the ix-rsonal and c<invi\ial teelinga of such a 
eeting, by evemliin? that could gi' e it a character of poUiical 
ijii'obation. 

The chair ivas filled by Major-Gcnerai Sir James Macdonell, 
iniiiaiidiu!! the bngade of Guards, a most respectable and gal- 
il wildicr. W"c dare sav : but. inilortunatelv lor all parlies. Sir 
uiii'n Miicdoiiell had been one of the five members of the packed 
iiiiii il. «|iiiKc a(-Is ami whoso iharacier were plcdircd, equally 
U l/»>i Dinlimn s, in the great jxiliticai question then at issue. 

Here 
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FI«K it BQ additional and unexpected proof of the improprie^ 
witli which thai Council was selected. We do not supjiose that 
Major-General Sir James Macdonell could be much elated at 
the iionor of being' made a special councillor, or much afironted 
at seeing the Ordinance to which he had contributed annulled — 
he is probably superior to such petty honours and such imaginary 
afii-oDts : but certainly if the dinner were to be divested of every 
thing vl a political aspect, he was, we should have thought, the 
very last pertoa who should have been placed in the chair. But 
however this may be, the speech in which Sir James introduced 
Lord Durham's health, could leave no duubt as to the polilival 
character of the meeting. After stating that Lord Durham had 
amply redeemed a pledge of courtesy and hospitality which he 
bad given to the Guards, the Major-Geneial added that 

" He felt some restraint in alluding to other pledges given by the 
aoble Earl, with which, however, they were all acquainted. He would 
only say that the noble Lord had as fully and as nobly redeemed those 
pledges alsoj and he had no doubt x\\aX Jinal success would have 
crowned ail his efforts — that his policy would have been in the end 
perfectly tHvmpliant — if circumstances had not occurred to bring 
hia endeavours to an abrupt lermination.' — Times, 1 Dec, 1838. 
These circumstances being only the disapprobation of the Queen 
and the Parliament. 

This our readers see is the tone and almost the very wfirda of 
Lord Durham's most insubordinate Proclamation. 

Lord Durham, in his reply, 
' thanked his gallant friend for the aid he had given Ids government in 
a civil capacity, by becoming one of hie special coHncii, and he ex- 
presaed his gratitude for the cordial unihiiiiking co-operation he had 
lent him, and the manliness with which he had come forward to take 
his share of the responsibility that might attach to any of his measures,' 
&c.—ib. 

We know not that observations less convivial, less military, and 
more exclusively political were ever made at the ' Crown and 
Anchor;' but Sir James Macdonell in his rejoinder went still 
further. 

' Sir J. Macdonell returned thanks. The encomiums passed on him 
by tie noUe Earl he did not deserve. He had done no more than bis 
duty. He saw that the mother country had selected to govern these 
colonics a man of supreme talent and undoubted energy— (Applause) ; 
that the election had been made to meet a crisis of no ordinary nature; 
and how could he hesitate for one moment to give the noble Earl all 
the humble flSHistance in his power, to share any responsibility that 
might possibly attach to any acta which in his deliberate judgment and 
conscience he believed to be essential to the safety of the province? 
^>Appl(i»Bc.) He had no hesitation in declaring that he entirely con' 

cnrred 
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ators, spargere voces ia vulgum ambiguaS'-~or whether Lord Dor- 
lam bas really in rescn'e any revelatinns more surprising than 
bose he has already made, wc know not ; the latter, indeed, we 
«ry much doubt, and do not believe that he can tell us an]' 
\ang of himsclt' or the ministers that will e:(cite any surprise. 

But to Plymouth, his address, delivered (as it seenis) on ihc 
ame day, Saturday, 2nd December, contains the following Btill 
lore remarkable passages : — 

' I have the happiuesa to know that in effacing ike remains of a 
'UaslTous rebellion, aud adminiBteriog justice, I have not found it ne- 
egeary to shed one drop of hluod, or confiscate the property of a singb 
idividual. 

' I had concilialed the esteem of a great and powerful wotion, in 
'hich were to he found all the elements of danger or security to our 
lorth American poaseasionB. 

' I had seen commerce and enterprise reviving, fuhlic conjidence re- 
Cored, and the field at length laid open for me, wlierc I could raise a 
onstitutional edifice worthv of the British name, and resting un »uch 
road aad comprehenaive toundationa as would ensure the good govem- 
lent of the colonics and the perpetualion of their connexion with the 
ifitisk Crown. 

'In this career of, I humbly hut fearlesslij vcTitnit to assert, compieie 
uccess, I have been suddenly arrested." 

While Lord Durham was uttering these ficateacee — ^which 
sally look like morbid delusion— the mail coaches wore con- 
eying from Liverpool the alarniing intelligence which had 
rrived there late on the preceding night of Friday, that the 
ibeUion — the very remains of which Lord Durham had effaced 
-had broken out with new violence ; — that the great naii<m 
hich he had so completely conciliated to the security of 
ar possessions, had visited us with an invasion, composed alinost 
Eclusively of its own citizens, whose hostile zeal — the fruit, it 
iems, of Durham conciliation — their own Government could not 
^Strain ; — that cor^dence and good order were so far from having 
een restored,— that the cannexiim with ike British Crown was so 
ir from perpetuated — that Loi-d Durham's fearless assertion 
f the complete success of his measures was so far from being real- 
cd — that Sir John Colborne states olhcialiy that ' the leaders 
r this new rebellion had been actively organizing it to establish 

REi'UBLic in Canada ever since June' — ever since the very 
lonth which witnessed the conciliatory and completely successful 
Irdinancc of Lord Durham ! 

Never certainly did a publicorator receive so sudden—so com- 
lete, so overwhelming a contradiction. 

On Wednesday Lord Durham appeared in Exeter; and although 
ie disastrous intelligence which had arrived might have been 

expected 
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A to make aomc little change in public opinion as to Lord 
Durham's merita and success, it was not so amongst those prO' 
verbial sages, 'the wise men of the West.' The Radicals of 
Eseter were prepared with an address similar to those of Devon- 

jKirt and Plymouth; — but Lord Durham now saw thot at least 
the satne kind of answer would not go down, even with these 
besotted audiences — he accordingly resolved on a bold stroke — so 
bold indeed that it has astounded even ua — 

' You know, and have adverted to, the eirciimBtBucee which oompellajEJ 
me to terminate t)iia course of action. They are, indeed, deeply to hiff 
deplored. And the late intelligence from Canada showa how uijuriously 
the best interests of the empire are affected by proceedings founded on 
parly feeling and political animosity. That the lamenlahk eveiiU in 
Canada would inevitabiy lake place was foreseen by me; aiid every 
preparation was made, consistently with the means at my (baposal, for 
meeting them vigorously and cfEciently,' 

What? he foresaw as f/Muiiatie the recurrence of that rebellion, 
of which, three days before, he had boasted of having effaced even 
the very remains 9 

What ? be attributes to the disallowance of bis Irtimpery Ordi- 
naacsj which was known in Canada in September or OctobQr, 
the repetition of an insurrection now known to have been re-orga- 
ni;ied as early as June \ 

For our own parts we have only to sa^ that with strong original 
prejudices (and were ihey prejudices ?) against Lord Durham — 
with our opinion of the haste of his temper — the extravagance of 
his presumption — the very moderate rate of his intellect, and the 
niter deficiency of his judgment — we did expect strange things j 
but nothing so strange as all his recent public appearances — from 
his Proclamation of abdication, down to his speeches to the Syje- 
cial Councils for the affairs of Canada, lately convened at Devon- 
port, Plymouth, and Exeter ! 

The last step of this, at once, ridiculous and lamentable affair 
which bas reached us, is the intelhgence in the newspapers, that 
on Lord Durham's being refused an audience at Windsor,* bis 
lady resigned her office in the Queen's Household. In this, if it 
be true, wo see nothing to blame on either side. The Queen 
was, we humbly think, well advised in marking her displeasure 
at the worse than disrespectful way in which Lord Durham 
abandoned bis government ; and Lord Durham, after such a 
mark of royal displeasure, could not, with any credit, permit his 
wife to receive court favours — particularly now-a-daya, that court 

' If Ihe Btury ho true at nil, it is ouly towards t}ie Outcrnor General that tliG 
gueeii coiM iiiLirklmrilispleaiiiiTii;— DiiB J'cer, Lgid Oucham would Imve had, wc 
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When Lord Jolin Husselli at the conclusion of one of those 
speeches in which sauciness is the substitute for spirit, taunted Sir 
Robert Peel with the insurrectionary muvemonts which prevailed 
when he left the Home Office in November, 1830, as compared 
with the good order, tranquillity, and general satisfaction which the 
"" '_ ' id restored — when, in his memorable and unfortunate 
ingue at Stroud, no longer ago than July 1837, he repeated 
a style of calumnious comparison — 
wi saw,' he said, ' at tiiat period, when travelling by night, fires every 
plere raised by incendiary labourers; — I witnessed the conlempt of 
Tttv — the degradation of autliority. The magistrates fell tliemselvea 
teerpowered, and knew nut how to remedy it,' — Speech at Slrouil, p. 6. 
fcrWhen Lord John Rnssell, we say, with an odd mixture of petty 
a and lowering presumption, was making these insinuations 
I impntations against his predecessors, be little thought that in 
e ensuing year his own administration of the home department 
fould be disturbed by calamities of the same class — but, as we 
ir, of wider extent, and cortamly of deeper origin and more 
oidable aspect. The disturbances of 1830 — like those in 
nSSB, and indeed like all the disturbances for the last half- 
century — were created and inflamed by the Whig Opposition, 
by their incendiary speeches at incendiary meetings, and by every 
Other incendiary art by which an ignorant, a mischievous, or a 
"" J population could be excited and perverted. Those fires 
s damped for the moment at the curfew of the Whig go*'ern- 
Bent — but they were only smouldering, and it is at their reviving 
s that the midnight insurrectionists have lighted their torches '. 
\ John must now awfully feel that 

We still have judgroent here ; that we hut teacli 
Bloody inBtructions, which, been taught, return 
To plague the inventor; even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To uur own lips!' 
B present disturbances are, we fear, more formidable than 
lose of 1 8S0 — though tbey are not now trumpeted by the csagge- 
; and encouraging voice of faction, as they then were ; and 
o, not from any juster cause of complaint; for we believe 
lat the population have little more of real grievance now than 
y had then ; but because the popular Unions and democratic 
^Bsociatic»is are by eight years of encouragement and impunity 
'K>wn into /'mnfeensieiHS, too powerful for their creators, — they 
e not now evoked by the voice of the Whigs, nor will they at the 
of the Whigs be dispersed ; they have been indulged from 
lead-quarters in the practice of seditious association till tbey con- 
sider 
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\er it a rizbt and a iltor : — a rnadusion which tlinse who remem- 
T ttie iaatnrj of l!^:JO and 18.^2 will Dot consider as rerj il- 
liral- 

Bnt while the Wliiijs were Ircating^ tLi?sc subversive prindplH, 
itrat with direct «airotira^fment, and snhsequenlly wilb timid 
luljeence. diey liave he^i. on the otbfr hand . gradnal ly desttojing 
«nd discnimieiiaaciiuf where ihev ooald not destroy-^thOse Sa- 
nd mdupacvs .loti IrsitiDxtte authoribra on n'Mch the intcmsl 
nntT ul'onr coanirv aDmainly depends. Has not the Gorem- 
mt &» the laax osfat ymais been in^ng n keen and spiteful cm- 
1 the Teumanry md the ^I^^ri^t^acT of Enirland, till 
d and Jiaiofred the former, and disgusted, 
i the latter — mme into resigTiation, others 
. oU tme donbt. liissalisfnrlion, and anxiety ? Whn 
t »i the mischief and danger might be, it 
cy. and gentry of England, had not gE- 
tntUy had ibc maetwinimity to foi^et the indignities of tile 
u iheirdntT totbeirooimtry? Their weight has been 
od their means grievnnsly retrenched; 
1 we will fairly add. their large and vii- 
■ and prCMperitv of the country impel 
serricwj; WTlbont which we ' fearleMlj 
MM* ' titnl our itumsteR muM not maintain eren the appearnnce 
imbliv iTuuijudlil* I'ornx wieeks. 

tl i» \rr> wt'i! ]"lt Liir>! J.rlin Russell to issue a proclamation 
nmbM tunrntlvoaB ami tlle^ asemblKS — ^bol who is to git^ it 
IkK^ ^~^TV> omtc^niles ! — the wne magistrates who, for a simil&t 
mwf Mt HHiK-hirab^r in Angost, iS19, and on 9i> ntany snbse- 
t«>«)( >M\-tt»k>ti». have been the standing object of Whig calumny, 
[tl of disiviiulmttnev and refvimand nfaenerer the Home Office 
m)*) (litd HH ocvaston (or its small and acrimonious criticism. 
t lut lH<»aUii« these important circumstances — there are othen 
»it'h It'inl tw increase oBr present dauger. As to the poor-laws 
1*1 iDiwl wiidus perhaps of all) we will not trust ourselves to say 

• > 1' iliiiii iliiii, iC— instead of a few wrong-headed fanatics — any 
it*9iilr>.iMi> iMiiiihci- ufTory noblemen and gentlemen were to 
I -n il.i' \V'liiy;s ill like cases have always done and alwajs 
••''ill' ■iiifis, li) take advantage of a grievance, real or ima- 

• ■m. In •■\,.»|i,-ini,. the populace against the government — the 
t imIi V ...1(1 iIh' i.iMii-liiw wiiuUt have been, long ago, swept away 

(''I''!' I I li'iit'i'ii knows what else might have been swept 

»iv w'lt. iliiti, I 'I'll,, cumlid and generous conduct of the Duke 

''Mliiu|<>ii iiiiil Sir Kiilifft Peel, in not merely abstaining from 

■ ii{f ibi: ^nM'iiiiiicrit OU this most delicate subject, but in 

'<'J'till^; Hull share in the unpopularity of the measure. 
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of pariy before patriotism of which we defy the 
annals of Whiggery to exhibit anything hke a paraUel, 

Bet there are severaLolher ingredients of peril in our present 
condition. Ireland is held by the Queen of Mr. O'Connell, as 
lord paramount — under suit and seiTice more grasping and op- 
pressive than the Pope imposed upon King John; and Engliah 
interests and English connesions arc more directly and boldly 
assailed at this moment in that country than they have been since 
the original conquest. And by whom? — By the supporters — we 
had almost said the only — but certainly the main supporters, — of 
die Government, which, in return for that support, surrenders 
Iieland to the dominion of the avowed enemies of England; and 
staves off rebellion and inassflcre only by that ignominious — to 
Whigs doubly ignominious — surrender. 

. But how long will that ignominious policy be possible — bow 
llimg will Mr. O'Connell he satisfied with being onZy Viceroy over 
'%e Queen? What will the Government dare to do, or dare not 
to do, with the new society, by which and in which ho at once 
insults bis Ministerial tools, and menaces the integrity of the 
empire? What are its objects? What means its title? Ptp- 
cwnor ! Precursor to what ? We will answer — to rebellion — to 
repeal — to separation— to the extermination of the Protestant 
docliine and name — to some mad and bloody attempt after those 
insane and guilty visions. Popish supremacy and Irish indepen- 

^> The condition of England, though not so immediately formid- 

Bmde, is yet very alarming. The general tampering with all <mr 

'fasUtutions — with the franchise — with corporations — with the law 

— ^with the church — with tithes — with rates— with marriage — 

y/'iih every possible division of every possible subject connected 

with our social system — has, of course, weakened all respect for 

^ establishments, and all reverence for authority, in a large portion 

|jfff the people ; to whom the government itself has been so long 

■Atreaching these intoxicating doctrines, that we are only surprised 

Hjwat our danger is not more imminent, and our prospects still 

Kttiore portentous than we believe Lord Melbourne himself would, 

BItowever reluctantly, now admit them to be. 

H But another great and growing difficulty — and which is, indeed, 

■ iBltemately the cause and consequence of all the former — is the 
m^emtempt into which the Queen's government has fallen, ami 
14116 unbecoming tight which their imbecility reflects to the public 

■ Bje on the Queen herself. This is another, and indeed the most 
■'^evotis instance, of the injustice and injury inflicted both poli- 
B;te3a.lly and personally on the Sovereign, by Lord Melbourne's 
P "ij^em of surrounding her Majesty with an exclusive entourage 
r "f 
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R-wfaok i^ile profeasing devotinn to the royal 
■■■i^^ae is an onwe lor their continuance in 
iHid SKt aiv Ivwrrin^, eicry day and by erery 
■ttv mhiih, >}r. ^ much of it as shall be 
t fattOB <1>T «liiGCted against them : — but 
ife tb* dat iJi^ miul come : — that sur- 
' nf Wfa)^ yon may, iLe light must at 
'kmb little interiar cairidorB at 
»o«er Her aognst bead — ihe 
— dw daily dumer, however 





itaiKe, nay defitmc* to its 
'.ts |iiu|Mili — every species af mdignity 
>i)iTituai ■.'uaracter— tn fine, a furious 
1 I'xieFtmnate .es vers name and bein^ 
iirtu . uiii 111 this is directed against 
. ,1 "T-iuriuiia esiabiisiiment, biit in a per- 
,1 ifif'i w ihe sacred sbsine of the 



rpti. '■ musa li ha •i£a, di-^rwe the coagKgi- 
I ^upfrw"- Vi J4i :lie minister vUA furc»il to proceed 
, '.an -iitrtu nies-wiiu iliitQ maiie it a erierance, and 
.■jua ju: 'uud :ile:riUT7 had LbioIim him in some 
t^ -Ml nMlYa wBltu lia? (Utaoce* of tlit same spirit. 
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What in this awful orbis of Church and State will the ministers 
of the Queenj the sworn g^artlians of the Monarchy, dare or venture 
Uido? Concession, compromise, subterfuge, neutrality, resistancst 
—which will these pigrnies of many opinions anil of no mind adopt 1 • 
With men of so small mental stature — such wavering tempers—* 
of so little consistency amongst themselves — of so small nuthoritji 
with their followers, (should we not say their leaders?) it would; 
bo presumptuous in us to guess, what we sincerely believe that' 
they themselves cannot conjecture. We will only say, that bom 
their constitutional spirit we expect nothing — little from their sense 
of duty — aometkim/, however, from their /eors. We saw symptom^ 
last session of a reluctance — a very shabby and timid one indeed' 
—to gratify the passionate rancour of thcirsectarian supporters, by 
an open breach with the indignant majority of the jwpulation w 
England. We have since heard that they have been alarmed at 
the extravagant violence of some of Mr. O'ConnoH's public exhi- 
bitions, and still more at some wysierioaa indications of his private 
disposition towards them. Wc believe, also, that the question 
of the Ballot — next to that of the Church the most important 
now afloat — is one on which the ministers nre exceedingly per- 
plexed, — not as tti the intrinsic merit of the case — they never 
think of such trifles as that,— but as to its effect on their tenure 
of office. If the mediation of Mr, Filllice can reconcile them 
with Lord Durham, a eompromi-ie on the Ballot will probably ha 
the basis of the arrangement ; — it will bo made an open question ; 
— that is, the ministerial members who represent certain popu- 
lous constituencies will be enabled to reconcile their votes and 
their p^erf^e*, and to keep both their places and their seats ;—^ 
while Lord John Russell, — after repeating a weak dilution of 
his last year's speech, — will vote, with half-a-dozen follower^ 
in the Conservative majority, — against the great body of his 
liabitual supporters. On the other hand, if Lord Durham be in- 
exorable, the Ministers will probably adhere to their former lin«^ 
and will, on the Ballot and on other subjects of a similar ten- 
dency, look to the help of the Opposition for keeping themselves 
in Downing Street. In short, we believe that the Cabinet is em- 
barrassed not only with those public questions which all the 
world can see, but also ivith internal difficulties, of which the 
M nisters themselves can neither measure the extent nor conjec- 
tu e the result ; and are, at this hour, in a sore perplexity, 
whether they shall only be obliged to sacrifice their principles to 
keep their places, or bo driven to the worse necessity of flying to 
their enemies for protection against their friends. For ourselves, 
^^ve fairly confess that we attach little importance to these minis- 
^HMnal differences or intrigues. It is upon themselves alone — 
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riifii own talents, nambers, and courage — and not on tlie <li&- 
itaaamaaA poltrr S4]aabbles of their greedy adversaries quarrelling 
*']pt^B(lcT — dtsL the Conservatives must rely. They are too strong, 
d Inn ymi ii f. and too honest, to look for petty and temporary 
^^iybs,wlnch.obtainedby the help of such auxiliaries, would, in 
FBfid. ^«aken and disbcmour them. They will aslittleattempt to 
s Lord Dnrfaam or Mr. O'Conneil (if these should break vritb 
B mniistiy I, as tools for party purposes, as they would permit 
l^^Kires tu be made the tools of others. 

TliBr eonase seaas to us easy aod clear- They will, wc con- 

■itff J hope, seek no ud but from a community of principles 

■t ■■*■ ■■ '" They nU ktok for no mosaic majorities — they will 

md on BD fi iii^iiftiJ [i«n im iil , f»mpoundcd with this colour of 

. t'atiifT shade of liberals — they are not playing at a 

L dteaK-batud ul' biaet and ivhite. They will stand on 

^Hm- uwn poutul — wear their onu colors, and win or lose the 

ridn \ff dinr oirn numbers. They have shown that they ilo 

% dantie <iAt?e — but they have also declared that if such a crisis 

imltl E>>rev ttsrlf upon them, they would not decline that public 

It is. we think, essential to the character, usefulness, and 

IV oi any _st"verniEent that the Conserratives may fornij that 

dliould seek them. lUid not they oftice ! 

it WW wander Un> far into futurity; and we bog leave huin- 
«" "UfWst t" the Const'riTilive members of Parliament that 
■y bftw im t me di aie and more urgent duties than those dependent 
I ^bt vtt,-txuttKleB of political events — they should be at their 
•lUte tMM< Hkud adi, and early and late — from the speaker's taking 
t cbtUT to hJA leaving it. No general can take the acctdenlid 
k'twb^Cl' vS vurcuu) stances unless he can always brii^ his force 

ibv Held— yiut nt et ab hoste doceri. This is the first requisite, 
t Mithowl it. M tllt< rest may be as nothing. 'Tis in vain that 
W tH H Iviiu li«t t>f jiossible and probable votes — the real 
MBkHMi tK ' ww wv here at this very moment V Lord Falkland 

1 *iiiht< r<>n)ii<ri;vt»it crisis oi ihediurcii:—' that they who hated 
/nJt4'itM. lintrd tkfin wiTse tkan the deeil, and that they who 

• / Ui, ,„ („„/ ,/(,( ,i„i /„(',■ ihun so well as their dinner !' The 
> •.<>..! 1.1,1 . i<,ii„tiiii('i»'Vol' l''ii>i;tand do not send up their mem- 
— •'• i>i><i. Ml (iiKHM'iii't s(|uare. but to defend the Constitution 
I't'i. Ml...... ,,| l',,iiiiiii>ii!i. Some may think it a bard duty, 

'■< ■. .I..I,, .iiiil imi- which, having been voluntarily under- 
- "■ ''■(■ (ii. r.i. I, . L,m- ii iij;lil to enforce. 

*^i'Hiii.i..,i |.|.,in. III till: 1.; I tiles either of war or politics are 

^-*.l "iil_» li. n |,,n liiii i-t'cnj man has a post and a duly for 

* lifut-iiilly "» iiidiiii'fuS'kble and as responsible as his 

'i(tii« U IM with the greater earnestness that we 

venture 
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venture to ui^ this on the recollection of members, because we 
are confident that in due season their constituents will be found 
not to have forgotten it. 

In conclusion^ we hope that, overborne as the voice of this 
country has of late been by the ungrateful and hostile spirit in- 
troduced into her public councils, we may even yet venture on 
the cheering exclamation of Hastings — 

* England is safe^ if true within herself!' 
At all events^ we are assured that whatever chance of ultimate 
salvation may remain will be found in the unwearied vigilance^ 
the unflinching courage, and the constant and cordial union of 
that great body of all ranks and classes which now constitute the 
Conservatii>e Party, — if, indeed, it be not an error to designate as 
a party that vast majority of the rank^ property, intelligence, 
fiety, moral influences^ and material resources of the British 
Empire! 



. Note to Article VIIL, No. CXXIV. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Hallam in reference to the fol- 
lowing jwssage in our last Number, p. 510 : — * We have long since 
recorded our opinion of Mr. Hallam^s * Constitutional History of 
England^* as the production of a decided partisan. We hope and 
believe that he has of late very much modified some of the opinions^ in 
which Mr. Lister seems to have followed him.^ Mr. Hallam desires 
us to state that if this was meant to convey * that he has changed tlie 
general views., historical or politicalywhich that work contains j he must 
meet that insinuation with an unqualified denial.^ We regret to find 
that we had been misinformed on this subject. 
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AiT. 1. — Excvrsimis in the Mountains of Ronda and Granada, 
iinlk Ckaraeteriitic Skelckfs of the Inkabiiants nf fhe South of 
Spain. By Captain C. R. Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1838. 

OINCE the day that Sterne first imagiaed his ingemous 
•^ classification of our grand- tour- making countrymen, the 
French Revolution has taken place — on a change lout ceta; a 
new genus, the military traveller, has shot up from the battle- 
liclds of Europe, more luxuriantly than that crop of armed men 
to whom Cadmus revealed the mysteries of the alphabet. In 
these piping times of peace, our soldiei's, tired of war's alarms. 
mould their swords into steel pens, and sally forth on the united 
lervice of riding rough horses, and writing rough notes. The 
Peninsula naturally presents a hallowed object of pilgnmage, 
which none but soldiers can fully appreciate. Their publica- 
tions do credit to themselves and their country. England may 
present to her new friends her military travellers, from whom 
her old foes have so often fled ; she may call upon her French 
allies to print the ungarbled correspondence of their conqueror of 
Toulouse. She blushes for no Fillets, Foys, Sic, who, rankling 
under defeat, soothe mortified vanity at the expense of truth and 
conscience. 

The work before us is characterized by an unaffected lone of 
good humour — a lively perception of the charms of an adventurous, 
out-of-door existence — a relish for the Moro-Andalusians — an un- 
derstanding of their habits, feelings, and language. The author 
defines himself to be ' a mere scribbler of notes and journals ' 
(ii. 34). Whether this proceed from modesty, from pride thai 
apes humility, or from a desire to march out with all the honours 
of war and a review, he in fact aspires to classical and antiquarian 
distinctions. Geography, 'terraqueous maid,' is his especial hobby, 
second only to ' his impatient steed, not Pegasus, but his faithful 
barb, Almanzor, whom he saw for the last time curveting under 
a monstrous weight of whisker and moustache in Hyde Park ' 
(i. 21). Like his poor beast of burden, his lighter and better 
pages groan under ponderous disquisitions respecting the site of 
townleta which have long since ceased to esist, and which, when 
they did exist, were never worth the notice of man or beast. 
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cursive radii of his home circuit were r^fulated by the len^h of 
his leaves of absence. We, who do not intend to follow implicitly 
his marching route, will suppose that our reader has escaped the 
sleepless Bay of Biscay — has scented the orange groves of Cintra 
—has listened to the booming chime of St. Vincent's vesper bell, 
— and. rounding the point of Chipiona, hag gazed upon fair 
Cadiz, rising like an Amphitrite from the dark blue sea. Cadi/ 
is still the house of light, ' lucis domus.' A gilded halo hovers 
around her decay; her deserted streets, her empty haven, no 
longer recall the crowded emporium of the ancient world nor the 
outport of the new ; that tliick-pent spot, the epitome of Spain, 
which comprehended, during the war of independence, the flag — 
the name — the undying priuciple of a country, Cadiz offers few 
attractions to the man of laste or learning — les leflres de change y 
tont les belles lettre.i. The society is mercantile, a proscribed caste 
in Spain, while the lower orders have engrafted on their aboriginal 
licentiousness (the byeword even of profligate Rome) those grosser 
vices which are generally brought by foreigners into frequented 
lea-ports. ^ War, poverty, and the serious aspect of the times, have 
sobered down the hereditary 'joyousness' of this daughter of 
Tyre (Isaiah xxiii. 7.) — the ' jocosa' Cades' of Martial, (i. 62.) — 
the 'riot' of Childe Harold. Festus Avienus (de Or. Mar. 2?5) 
lamented in the fifth century a similar absence of objects of in- 
terest, occasioned likewise by an interruption of commerce, on 
which alone Cadiz ever can flourish. 

- Gades. the end of the world, where the sun terminaled his 
course — ' ultima terrae' — ' solisque cubilia' — was previously the 
great western lion of antiquity, Thus when Nero, suspecting the 
pbilosoiihera of radicalism, turned them out of Rome, Apollonius 
of Tyana — the combined Jeremy Bentham and Johanna South- 
rote of his day — fled from his presence to these uttermost parts of 
the earth — to Tarshiah, like Jonah (i. 3) — and came to Gades to 
study the sunsets and the tides of the Atlantic (Phllostr. v. i-). 
As it did not come within the scope of Mr. Carter to transcribe 
the thousand and one Gaditanian tales of classical hand-books. 
Captain Scott gives us but little on such matters — and that little 
wrong. ' The date of the foundation of Cadiz (he says) is lost 
in the impenetrable chaos of heathen mythology.' — (ii. 64.) 
' There are more things in heaven nad earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in thy philosophy,' 
and particularly in Cadiz, where, according to Sal azar,* dreams 
come generally true. The Padre de la Concepcion.f a true 

* ■ GraQdeins Se Codii. 1 ElO. p. 72. 
letcada,' 1690 — a thick ftilio ol infra critical jodgment. 
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that he dreamed of future empire. The dictator, in his day of power, 
bdiioured the city with his name, ' Julia Augusta Gadilana.' 
He, like the Duke of Wellington, thought ita occupation essen- 
tial to the dpfence of Andalusia, and that the war might be carried 
on if it were well gan'isoned, with the sea open. (De Bell. Civ. 
si. 16.) The fame of Gadcs spread far and wide ; its reputation 
for wealth formed an intelligihle object of interest to the vulgar, 
#hile distance and want of accurate information increased the 
^{aarvellous and magnificent. Strabo, who well knew the chatter- 
ing Greeks, qualifies their rejiorts with a saving Xiyiiv (p-nai (iii. 
^6) ; the ' ae dice ' of Spanish exaggeration and credulity. The 
^enomenon of the mighty pulsation of the Atlantic puzzled the 
.Romans, accustomed to the almost tidcless Mediterranean. Pliny 
i^ought it a subject rather for speculative inquiry than capable 
^ explanation. Cicero imagined the tides to be peculiar to the 
Spanish and English coasts (De Nat. Deor., iii. 10). ApoUiinius 
inspected that the waters were sucked in by submarine winds, 
.Holinus by huge submarine animals.* Artemidorus reported that 
■J)ie sun's disc increased a hundred fold, and that it set with ' an 
iKUcrity of sinking" — hot in the surge, like a horseshoe —slridenlem 
0irgUe solevi (Juv.). The Sipanish Goths imagined that it 
^turned to the east by unknown subterraneous passages (St. 
,foi<l. iii. 15). 

Ir Captain Scott says nothing on the temple and worship of Her- 
tzes, the great marvel and boast of Gades. Hercules, a/tos Baal 
U^zoi, L e. ' the lord of the rock,' was the tutelar deity of Tyre, 
jphoGc inhabitants (like the Mahometans) extended their creed 
.conjointly with their conquests. A common worship formed 
IJte bond between the colonies and the parent city. Her- 
cules, the figure-head of their vessels, aud symbol of their com 
nerce, was embodied by the imagination of poets, which outsails 
\be fleetest ship. A coI(»nizer, like Cortes or Pizarro, he was 
l|ir&ve, patient, cruel, superstitious, and hungry, a sensualist, a 
fbscoverer, conqueror, anil abater of nuisances. His namesakes 
became so numerous, that Cicero did not know which was his 
plercules (De Nat Deo., iii. Iti) : but sound criticism, which cir- 
IfSBmscribes the polytheism of the ancients, must reduce to one and 
Ibe same deity these infinite emanations, as the multitude of 
jjpcal Marias in Spain are referable to the one Virgin. Hercules, 
~ I Festus, is called Zan — s, e. the sun, the Itoman Zancus — the 
yod of travellers, 'vagus Hercules,' El, Eli, ;,?aoj, Allah, 
Nintain the root Bel, which is clearly to be traced in the Endobel 
)f the Iberians, the Andobal of Polybius (is. 4), the Latinised 
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offering: of Pygmalion. The temple was exempted from the Pappian 
law of mortmain. The smallest donations and legacies were thank- 
fiiUy accepted by Hernules, the giver of god-sends and hidden 
treasures (Diod, Sic. iv. 21), who promised, in return, that all 
who contributed should be proportionally happy and prosperous. 
LucdUus gave hun the tenth of his wealth (Plut. viii. 84). The 
Tyrian Melcarth — (Melech — Moloch)~was the Melchiaedeoh of 
Cadiz, prince and priest, rex atque sacfidos, to whom tithe of all 
was given. The vast income derived from the fertile provinces of 
Andalusia was swelled by the propitiatory ofTerings given before 
campaigns were undertaken, and by the portion of the victor's 
spoil: Hannibal never omitted these pious duties (Livy, sxi. 21 ; 
Sil. Ital. iii. \5i). To plunder these consecrated stores was 
deemed unpardonable sacrilege. Mago wiis refused admittance 
into Cadis by his own countrymen, because he had taken part of 
their deposits in order to pay his troops (Livy, xxviii. 36, 37). 
Marcus Varro, the lieutenant of Pompey, offered a part of similar 
plunder to Csesar, who, in order to contrast his own orthodoxy 
with the serious blow dealt to the established church by his op- 
ponent, restored the sacred treasures. He himself records this 
feet twice in his own book {l)e Bell. Civ., ii. l6, 19) evidently 
considering it a master-stroke of policy. It was no deference to 
die Ptmic creed, for he substituted brass ornaments for those of 
gold in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in order to pay his 
troops in Italy (Suet. 54). In cities of pilgrimage, whether Paean, 
Moslem, or Catholic, these relics attract the devout, by whom 
the inhabitants are enriched. Thus Alexander the coppersmith 
raved against St. Paul for interfering with the idol-worship of 
Diana ; and the French, when at Compostella, refrained from 
sacrilege (rare abstinence !) from a fear of exciting the populace 
and the numerous makers of silver images and medals of St. Jago. 
The priests of Hercules were the depositaries of the laws, cusloilea 
rotulomm, and registrars- general, always lucrative sinecures. 
Laymen, civil and military, enrolled themselves as familiars,*^ in 
order (as was afterwards done with the Inquisition) to protect 
themselves from the tribunal, and share in its despotism over 
others. The temple was an asylum. This, like the sanctuary of 
the dark ages, or modern courts of equity, mitigated the tyranny 
of the strong, and corrected the killing letter of cruel laws. This 
system vested, as it were, the graceful and respected prerogative 
of mercy in the hands of a rich and influential priesthood. Their 
privileges were respected by the Romans, who tolerated a con- 
current and not an antagonist creed ; who, admitting Hercules 
Pantheon, either disregarded, in the resemblance of 
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lempJle— in gratitude, it was said, for his having spared the temple 
at Tyre. In this inirious instance of the widely- extended awe of 
the Nniioleon of antiquity, more interested motives must be 
suspected. The non- admission of Alexander in person into the 
temple of TjTc wns made by him the pretext of the siege and 
tlestruction of that dty, the commercial rival and enemy of 
Greece. The oonquecor meditated a pilgrimage to the teihple of 
Codes (Q. Curt., s. I.)) which, well aware of his hostility to Car- 
ihafte. the jTriests were anxious to prevent by admitting his effigy 
as his deptiti/. It was »t the sight of this statue that Ctcsar wept. 
As armed figure of marble, suppttscd to be the very original, was 
mutilated at tlie sack of Cadiz, in 1593. Sal azar gives an en- 
gt9ti»g of the torso as it remained in I6IO, and remarks, that 
Cccaar «ou3U indeed weep if he could see ils degraded conditioiil I 
W-e have in vain searclied at Cadiz for the fragment, which migM 1 
rank in interest with the lightning-stricken wolf of the Capito^ 1 
oc. the 8pada Pompey. The great statue of Hercules of Ca^ 1 
ihage (ivhcre he had one) was brought to Rome, and cast on tlw I 
gFound outside of the temple rrd nafifnies, into which all oth^ I 
deities were admitted, in order to mark the Roman disgust at i 
human sacrifice (Phn. xsxvi. 5). ,'' I 

The ritual, of ihe Phcenidan jnieets of Cadiz, ostensibW I 
abolisibed by the Goths, was practically conlinned in their monkim I 
eLStablishmcntB. Siiius Italicus {iiii 22) has described thoio I 
peculiarities which afforded subjects of satire and ridicule fd I 
Martial and Juvenal. Tyre is now avenged by England, wM i 
laughs in her turn at the mummeries of Rome. The pricstS. 1 
were clad in whiti; Hnen, the Pjthagorean costume of tW I 
ministers to Anubis (Herod., ii. S7), the dress ordained <J I 
the Jowi^t dergjj from iTintives of cleanliness {Ezek. slit. ]73i J 
aad.not without reason, in sultry climates, where the goatH 
wool! en-clad c*iiuclrin may be nosed in the lobby. They wem 
barefoot, 'descalzaflo:' this oriental mark of respect to hftlj 
joroubd was common to Jews and Egyptians. They wore theff 
hedds sharen—tlic ' tonsura ' — the ' polled heads ' of Ezekiel (xlHff I 
2ft)— OS did the' priests of Egypt (Herod., ii. 36.). Swine wBftf ' 
not aNowod to approach the temple. Their a.bstinence from th St 
llesh became the joke of the pork-eating Romans, white the 
Blf/dern S^niards^ in opposition to Jew and Moor, combine bacon 
witiivb«lipl^-^(' no hay olla sin tocino ni sermon sin Agostino') — 
afiwd, which, because producing cutaneous disease, wasprohibited 
aUiongthe jeW» — and amni^ the Egyptians for a more curious 
reason.* Like the Spanish monks, the priests pro/essed chastity : 
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a gastronomic voyage of discovery (Athen. vii. 5), (the first Cook 
on record), thought the i/noyxaTpiov to be a divine incarnation — as 
Nero compared the mushroom to the flesh of tlie gods. This 
verdict has been confirmed in the ' Almanach des (iourmamls,' 
which, if gastronomic consciousness esist in the grave, will soothe 
the indignation of this Grecian gourmand, that he, who had eaten 
so much, and so well, should, in his turn, be devoured, and alas, 
by worms', who, of all feeding things, show the least taste and 
judgment in their fare. The produce of the fishery has greatly 
diminished, in consequence, according to Bloch, who has exhausted 
this subject (ii. 92) of the earthquake which destroyed Lisbon, 
when the sands were thrown up on the Spanish coast, and the 
tunnies driven out into deeper water. 

Captain Scott, an atlmirer 'of the baylerinas of Seville' (ii. 
119). passes over those prolotypedancesofGades which delighted 
the Romans, and scandalised their moralists. They were prohibited 
by Theodosius, because, as St. Chrysostom says (Horn. 49), at 
such balls the devil never wants a partner. They were analogous 
to the Ghawasee of the Egyptians, and the Hindoo Nautch, 
They are still performed in private by the gipsies of Seville, 
and differ entirely from the bolero and fandango. The ^si^avo^cia, 
or balancing action of the hands ; the \aKTiafj.a, or ' zapateado ;' 
the ' crissatura,' or 'meneo:' the music, language, instruments, 
and whole thing, tally in the minutest points with the descriptions 
of the performances of the ' improbse Gaditanse ' given by Martial, 
Petronius Arbiter, and others ; Dean Marti (Peyron. i. 246), and 
the Canon Salazar (iv. 3.), dignitaries and licentiates, rival 
in their elucidations the learning of the Burmans and Scaligers. 
In common with the fandango, these ' zarabandas,' which the 
festhetic Huber (Skizzen, i. 293) pronounces 'die Poesie der 
Wollust,' are more marked by energy than grace, and the legs 
have less to do than the arms and body. The sight of this 
unchanged pastime of antiquity, which excites the Spaniards 
to frenzy, affords little delight to an English spectator, possibly 
from some national mal - organization : for, as Moliere says, — 
' L'Angleterre a produit des grands hommes dans les sciences et 
les beaux arts, mais pas un grand danseur! Alleji lire I'hisloire.' 

This cuisine and ballet rendered Gades a Palais Royal, and 
doubtless attracted more distinguished foreigners than the tides 
and sunsets. One, at all events, came from a strange motive, if the 
usual credit due to an epitaph be extended to one of Punic faith ;^ 
' Heliodorus, the mad Carthaginian, ordered himself to be buried 
at Cadiz, the end of the world, to see whether any one madder 
th&n himself would come to pay him a visit.'* We, who have 
* Inicrijition. Marules, Aat. de E«p. G3, 
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wliicli incluced Servant Garria to recommend the glorious reforms 
of La Granja to the delicate Dowa^r Cliristina. The assembled 
and Ui-paid troops (a double error) were opposed to the Soutbr* 
American expedition : they matle Reform and the public gocdlT 
the specious pretext of effecting their own private ohjects, /^ 
delay of embarkation had arisen, from the defective condition B 
the frigates which had been sold by Russia to Ferdinand, i 
was thought to h^ve been done by Tatirheff and Admiral Miilleit 
by whom the job was managed. The Punic Iberian was a matcfi? 
f« the Muscovite and the Britons into the hai^in. The money 
which, in the slave- abolition frenzy, was granted to him by England 
for his putting down the trade, (which he not only did not do, but 
rather encouraged,) was s])ent on himself, while he ne\-er paid one , 
farthing for the ships, according to the conditions of the saltf^fl 
The whole transaction was so dirty, that the Russians never ventureef '■ 
to remind him of his debt. Thus a Spanish revolution waf'.fl 
engendered by the slippery triclis of a Muscovite autocrat. Riegtf r 
was' a p(Kir creature — he could raise, but not ride on the storm ; a(f J 
Eratostralos — for the meanest of politicians may destroy in onC'J 
freak institutions reared by the wisdom of ages. ' '* \ 

The river Sancti Petri is crossed by a bridge ercctcil on Romatrl 
fountlations. The Phcenician road from Gades to Malaga passct^l 
near the temple. ' Ad Herculem ' was the first post statiorf'B 
in the Roman itinerary. The rock, now fortified, commands thtJ^T 
eBtrance of the river, and secures the possession of the Isla. Thij | 
modei-n bridge, called del Zuazo, from the name of the repairer; 
was the pons asinnrum of the French, who sighed in \ ain to get 
across into the Elysian island, the ' campos feliccs ' of the British 
enKnnpnncnt. The plains are covered with white pyramids of salt 
(the ghosts of the departed English tents). These salt-works, like 
the'wine vaults at Xeres, are baptized with names which sound irr^> I 
Verent lo Protestant cars — ' The salt pan of the bloml of Christ'-iS. \ 
' Ihe salt pit of the sweet name of Jesus,' &c. iScc. The salt is good; 
hut operates disagreeably on the over-dosed consumers. It is a 
nlnnopoly of government, by which the quantity thought necessary 
for each district is derided, while the allotment to individual families 
is left to the local authorities : to those not in favour, a Benjamin's 
mess is a\varded by the no-patronage alcaldes. We soon arrive at 
' Chiclana^ the Highgate of the good rilizens of Cadiz ' (ii. 59) : 
to the right lies BarTosa, name of honour to Graham, of defeat to 
Victor, of ignominy to La Pena. The English, as at Albuera, 
were exposed to the brunt of llie hatlle, while tweh'e thousand 
Spaniards dared not advance, even when the French were in 
full retreat. La Pena sneaked into Cadiz, and claimed the vic- 
tory, which is awarded to bim by Pae?,, who does not even men* I 
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tion Graham by name* — while Maldonado | ascribes the failure to 
Gniham's retrenting into the Isla! 

The white walla of Medina Sidonia, ' the City of Sidon,' are 
built on a bill rising to the left of the plain, and cannot be hid ; 
this was the prison town of Blanche, the wife of Don Pedro, 
whose ill fate forms the theme of many a plaintive ballad. The 
plains are uncultivate<l, treeless, houseless, and lifeless : ibe 
meeting estremities of Spain and Africa resemble each other in 
desolate character, heightened by the silence of loneliness. Vger, 
a midway town, is perched on a shelving precipice ; below troucha 
the miserable venta, a dark spot in the memory's waste of tra- 
vellers : a rocky gorge leads to the shores of the strait, and to 
Tarifa: a Moorish watch-tower invites the wearied stranger lo 
repose, while he gazes on the magnificent panorama, 
' Where Mauritania's giant shadows frown. 
From mountain cliffs descending sombre down." 

Africa, no Hat hne of desert sand, rises abruptly out of the sea, 
in a tremendous jumble hacked by the eternal snows of the Atlas. 
Two continents lie before us ; we have reached the extremities of 
the ancient world ; a narrow gulph divides the lands of knowledge, 
liberty, and civilization from the untrodden regions of danger and 
mystery. Yon headland is Trafalgar, where Nelson sealed v/iih 
his life-blood the empire of the sea. Tarifa lies beyond ; and the 
plain of Salado, where the cross triumphed over the crescenl. 
The white walls of Tangier glitter on the opposite coast, resting 
like a snow-wreath on dark moimtains ; behind them lies the 
desert, the den of the wild beast, and of wilder man. The 
separated continents stand aloof ; they frown sternly on each other 
with the cold injurious look of altered kindness : they were once 
united ; a dreary sea now flows between, and severs them for ever; 
a thousand ships hurry past, laden with the commerce of the world ; 
every sail is strained to fly those waters, deeper than ever plummet 
souiided, where neither sea nor land is friendly to the stranger. 
Behind that point is the bay of Gibraltar ; and on that grey rock, 
the object of a thousand fights, the lion sentinel of the straits, the 
red flag of England, on which the sun never sets, still braves the 
battle and the breeze : far in the distance the blue Mediterranean 
stretches itself away like a sleeping lake. Europe and Africa re- 
cede gently from each other; coast, cape, and mountain, face, 
form, and nature, how alike 1 — man, bis laws, works, and creeds, 
how differeiU a " 
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suspect all stran^ra armed with peacil and portfolio to be about 
no good, and hold ihem either to be emissuriea sent to spy 
out the nakedness of the land, or conjurers, who will discover 
and caiTj off some hiddea treasures. We readily believe that his 
map, for he has ridden o\'er, and doeu know the actual country, 
will do him more credit than his loose chat on ancient (reo- 
graphy. He wastes many pages on Mellaria, Belon, Bfesippo, 
&.C., localities which have been settled by Humbohlt,* Ukert.f 
and Cean-Bermudez,J the beat illustrators of the itineraries of 
Pliny, who lived there so long, and of Poniponius Mela, who was 
born at Tarifa. Captain Scott derives the name of this town 
from that of Taric, the Moorish general (ii. 42). He thinks that 
no Roman town stood here : he cuufounds Trailucta, Tingentara, 
and Mellaria, each singly, and all together, with Algeciraa (ii. 35), 
a purely Moorish-founded ci^, Tarda was built long before the 
Romans. Strabo calls it Josa (iii. 206), a Punic word, which 
Borhart (Cana. i. 477) interprets 'the passage.' This obvious 
meaning was retained in the Roman ' Traducta,' the trajert. The 
present name is Arabic, ' Gesira Tarif,' the ' island of the head- 
land.' on which the modern lighthouse is built (Conde Xerif 
Aledris, 201). 'But Captain Scott is always out,' as Lord Byron 
said of De PouqueviUe, whose self-congratulatory bliss of igno- 
rance might almost be applied to our author — ' J'ai soideve le 
vwle qui couvrait les problemes geographiques jusqu'a present 
insolublea ; je doruiai par une sorte d'inspiration des noms a tous 
les lieuK qui m'environnaient.' 

The straits are narrowest at tliis point, and do not exceed 
twelve m des across. Though nothing is to be received with greater 
caution than all early accounts of the widtli of waters, wliic^h ge- 
nerally were mere guesswork, the gradual widening of these straits 
is historically certain. That the two continents were united is proved 
by geological evidences. Tradition refers the cutting tlirougli the 
Isthmus to Hercules, that is, to a canal opened by the Phoi'nicians, 
who were acquainted with those of Suez and Sesostris. Scylax, who 
wrote five centuries before Christ, estimated the breadth at half a 
mile ; Euctemon, who wrote a himdred years after Scylax, at 
four mdes ; Tun'anius Gracilis, a Spaniard, who lived on the spot 
three centuries later, and is quoted by Pliny (iii. Pref.}, at five, 
Livy and Cornebus Nepos at six, Procopius at ten, and VicU)r 
Vitensis at hvelve, The elevated toast on each side lias rendered 
further enlargement impossible. A rapid current constantly sets in 
'"™" the Atlantic, and is perceptible beyond Malaga. Notwith- 
f this constant indux, and the outpourings of rivers, from the 

• Utbewoluier Hispaniana. Btrlio, 1821. 
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Moorish walls of Tarifa might be b'lUcFed with oranges ; yet 

thousand French, nndqr l.aval, were beaten off by Colonel SmitB," 
The breatli was repaired by the gallant defeiMloi-B. A critic will 
pardon the indifferent Latin of tU*" recording tablet for the sake of 
ihe excellent ma»onry, which, nf'er all, is more to the purpose. 

A modem fortification lias, long been erecting on the rocky 
headland below Tarlfa. The funds are raised by sums levied 
from all persons and commodities eittering Gibraltar ! it is, in feet, 
a tax pakl by the English for theiK own annoyance. The gun- 
boats of Tarifa, in the words of Southey (iii. 368.), inflicted greater 
losses on the trade of Great Britain than were suffered) from nil the 
fleets of the enemy. Merchants' ships, and e\en men of war, be- 
calmed in these capricious waters, were battered by them to pieces. 
At the urgent request of Sir Charles Penrose, a few English gun- 
boats were stationed at Gibraltar, by which the nuisance was 
immediately abated. They were, however, ordered by Athniral 
Keats round to Cadiz, where they were not wanted, and thousands 
of English property sacrificed in consequence. The burning letters 
of the heart-broken Collingwood, aud tlie Lesaca correspondence 
of the Duke of Wellinglon, have exposed the absurdities of our 
maritime etiquette. The works at the castle of Tarifa proceed 
slowly. The funds ha^c to pass through the Governor of Alge- 
ciras, and a little, as in the pouring oil from one flask to another, 
will stick in transitu : in conscf^uence, Algeciras is the most lucra- 
tive appointment in Spain : it is estimated at five thousand a-year, 
which is five times the pay of a Capto in-general commanding a 
province. 

The three leagues' ride from Tarifa to Algeciras is most ro- 
mantic : the torrent Guadalmccil tears thi-ough a Salvator-like 
forest of wild ilex and cork trees, whose bark-stripped bleeding 
arms are fringed with a delicate jiarasitical fern, through which the 
blue sea and dark outline of Africa peep outin vistas. Algeciras 
lies below, in a sunny nook, ivith its islaiida, from which it takes its 
name, • Gezira alhadra,' The king of Simin is -king of Algeciras, 
a proof of the former importance of this now insignificant town. 
It was then the key of Spain to the Moors, as Calais was of France 
to the English. It was taken in 1344,. and not in 1333, as Captain 
Scott says (i. 62), by Alonzo XI., after a siege of twenty months.y 
Knights flocked fram all Chiistendom to this Eiu-oijean crusade; 
our Edward III. contemplated going in person (Rym. Fffid., ii. 
166). The penance enjoined by the Pope on Henry II. for the 

* Chtunita .lol Koj- Aloiizu XI„ Gil, 
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collected on the spot many relics, wbicli appear rubbish in the 
eyes of the scorpions, as the natives of Gibraltar are termed. They 
are, however, the ' disjecta membra,' which, reconstructed, will 
illustrate the condition of this ancient city. They consist of spe- 
cimens of Phcenician glass, inlaid with party-coloured mosaic, 
brass fish-hooks, tickets for theatres, lamps, vases, remains of 
exquisite red pottery, and medals. Amongst these is a row of coins, 
»ti]i connected together, as they came from the mould. We have 
seen this dump-like process going on at the mint of Tetuan. The 
beautiful Carteian medals bear the bead of Hercules, with 
reverses symbolical of maritime pursuits ; one, exactly described by 
Seneca, a native of the neighbouring Cordova (Her. Furens, 154), 
represents the unchanged peasant, seated, as now, on the same rocks, 
fishing for the same 'salmoneta' with the same rude implements, 
and the same palmita basket.* 

Carteia soon became independent of TjTe; in proof of which 
Argantbonius (the old Parr of the ancients) received kindly the 
Greeks. the deadly rivals to Phcenician commerce. His longevity 
was a fable based on the Elysian climate of Beetica. Anacreon 
(Frag. 5) envies not bis 150 years, which Sll, Italicus, with 
Andalusian poetry, exaggerates to 300 {iii. 399)- Carteia was 
sacked by Scipio Africanus: it was assigned, 171 years before 
Christ, to the illegitimate children of Roman soldiers by Spanish 
mothers (Justin, 44, 5). The housing this swarm leads to un- 
pleasant inferences regarding the virtue of the fair Andalusians of 
those fortunately remote periods. The city became an important 
naval station : the younger Pompey fled thither after the defeat of 
Munda ; the turncoat natives, who had previously supported him, 
proposed to deliver their wounded refugee to Cscsar, in whose 
honour they struck a medal. They have met widi their reward, 
and the ' fisherman spreads his net ' (the punishment of Tyre) 
amid the ruins of false, fleeting, perjured Carteia. 

The neighbouring San Roque was built by the fugitives from 
Gibraltar, after its capture by the English. Their descendants 
linger near the gates of their former paradise, now, alas! in the tem- 
porary occupation of heretics : they indulge in along-deferred hope 
of return, as the Moors of Tetuan sigh for the re-possession of Gra- 
nada, The king of Spain still calls himself the king of Gibrallar; 
of which the alcaldes of San Roque, in their ofiicial documents, de- 
signate themselves the authorities. The town, from being made the 
summer residence of many English families, is in a state of tran- 
sition : thus, while the portion on the interior side remains alto- 
gether Spanish, and the road into the country behind execrable, 
the quarter facing ' the rock ' is snug and smug, brass knockers 
* Floies, MedalUa ie Esp., vol, i. 
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indifferent to a life so miseralily supported ; but fighting men 
must be trained, thp Sjmniards must eat, for, according to Hadrian, 
tlie^ have a dial stomach, ' venter solarius,' wliicli will not go nor 
strike unless wound up. This diet renders them thinner and 
fleeter than greyhounds. In 1831, when Torrijos attacked the 
lines with only thirty men, the whole garrison started off at the 
first , shot, and never turned till safe in San Roque : nest day 
Qejacral Quesada claimed the victory. 

The north side of Gibraltar rises bluffly from the sands of the 
neutral ground. It bristles with artillery ; the dotted port-holes of 
the batteries, excavated in the roek, are called by the Spaniards 
'losdientes dela vieja,' the grinders of this stem old Cerbera. The 
town is situated on a shelving ledge to the west. As we approach, 
the defences are multiplied : the ciiuseway is carried over a marsh, 
which can be instantaneously inundated. Every baslion is raked 
by another; a ready-shotted gun stands out from each embrasure, 
pregnant with death, — a prospect not altogether pleasant to the 
stranger, who hurries on for fear of an accident. At every turn a 
well-appointed, well-fed sentinel indicates a watchfulness which 
^fies surprise. We pass on through a barrack teeming with 
Kldiers' wives and children, a perfect rabbit warren when citm- 
pxed. to the conventual celibacy of a Spanish 'quartel.' The 
tain street, the aorta of Gibraltar, is the antithesis of a Kpa- 
,flish town. Lions and Eritarmias dangle over innumerable pot- 
houses, the foreign names of whose proprietors combine strangely 
with the Queen's English : — ' Manuel Ximenez — lodgings and neat 
liquors.' In these signs, and in the surer signs of bloated faces, we 
see with sorrow that we have passed from a land of sobriety into a 
den of gin and intemperance r every thing and body is in motion ; 
there is no quiet, no repose, all hurry and scurry, time is money, and 
Mammon is the God of '* Gib," as the name is vulgarised, according 
to the practice of abbre\iators and conquerors of * Boney.' All the 
commerce of the Peninsula seems condensed inio this microcosm, 
where all creeds and nations meet, with nothing in common save their 
desire to prey upon each other. Adieu the mantilla and bright smile 
of the dark-eyed Andaluqa ! The women wear bonnets, and look 
unamiable, as if men were their natural enemies, and meant to 
insult them. The officers on service appear to be the only people 
who have nothing to do. The town is stufiy and sea-coaly, the 
houses wooden and draggcted, and built on the Liverpool pattern 
under a tropical climate. Gibraltar, the garrison-town of Captain 
Scott, naturally forms the subject of his first chapter, the light 
division of a forlorn hope. Ho praises — 

'The hospitable body of merchants, whose society tiffords a grateful 
liation to the but too prevalent " ours" and " youra" convexsatvon of 
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le Alabe* was corrupted by the Greeks into Calpe, xaXvn, ' a 
Lcitet,' to which, defying Nature as boldly as Etymology, ihey 
lared to say that the rock bore a resemblance — a tub to a whale. 
Calpe and Abyla were the pillars of Hercules, ll was not settled 
in the time of Slrabo, who discusses the subject at length 
(iii. 259). whether these hills, whose ' high, up-reared, and abutting 
£roala, the perilous ocean parts asunder,' were metaphorical 
pillars with which poetry adorned a barren rock, or whether real 
avKi^oi, ^airuXiai were erected by Hercules, according to the im- 
msnorial usage of the east, and observed by Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 
18). It would be hopeless and unprofitable, therefore, now to dis- 
OUsa the question. The modem Gibraltar, Gdjibel Taric, the hill 
of TMic, is ' doomed to bear the name of ila new conqueror," who 
landed in the vicinity. Captain Scott, not content with having 
eironeously derived the name of Tarifa from this Taric, per- 
Tersely rejects the word where it is the real Etymon, and ad- 
mitted as such by Gibbon (li.), Conde (i. 29), and Xerif Aledris 
(p. 37), who, being a Moor, and writing in 1153, may be 
supposed to understand a Moorish subject. f In defiance of them 
sod all others. Captain Scott (i. 24) prefers Gdjibel — Tar, ' the hill 
of the separation.' We scarcely know any bill on either side of the 
stmt to which such a vague description would not equally apply. 

Gibraltar was taken from the Spaniards on the 24th of July, 
1704. Sir G. Rooke was returning from an ujitoward cruise in 
the Mediterranean, when it accidentally occurred to him to attack 
the town, which, with the usual improvidence of Spaniards, was 
only garrisoned by loO men, who had recourse to images and 
relics instead of guns and bayonets. George I. was prevented from 
resloriiig it at the peace of Utrecht, by the expression of public 
Xeeling in England. It is a sore in the side of Spain, which 
wounds her self-love, and lowers her in the estimation of her in- 
veterate foes of Africa. The formidable efforts made for its 
recovery are the best proofs of the value they attach to this key 
" the strait. The Siege took place on the 13th of September, 
,?82. The details have been described by Colonel Drink- 
_ FBiler, whose indubitable and premeditated prose, surpassing the 
onconscious prose of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, is exempt 
from the ephemeral credit which the hydrophobic Horace has 
assigned to the ' aquEe potorlbus ' and their writings. The 
floating batteries were destroyed, not by iron sleet, but red-hot shot. 
'^onnt D'Artois (Charles X.) was brought even from Paris J to 

have 

• EuBt. in Peri. Diun. 67, 33fi. 
f Aschbocb, OeKhichte dei Ommoijadeii, i. 20. Marques du Mondejar, Obc. 
Chton., par. xii. 248. 
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a'Drile offat the lines, to the loss, as was foretoldj of the funds by 
which the garilen, a source of health and recreation to the ^r- 
rison, was supporled. Forsyth mentions a club instituted at Sienna 
expressly — eo nomine— inr the rommission of absurdities and extra- 
vnpinrics. We have hail, and have, "the thing." The surface of 
the rock, bare and tawny in summer, starts inio verdure with 
the antiimnal rains. More than three hundred classes of ]ilants 
llourish on this almost soilless crag. The real lions of Gib- 
raltar are the apes, whose pron«ni!orB delighted the wisest of 
sovereigns (1 Kings x. ^Q). They haunt llie highest crags, 
liave all the cajirice of Crockford dandies, are very exclusive, 
and seldom visible, except when an easterly wind affects their 
delicate nen-cs, and drives them to the west end. These ex- 
quisites are perfectly harmless. The Gihraltarinns, who never 
see any "f their dead bodies, imagine that the deceased are 
carried by a submarine way (probably the one St. Isidore 
thought the sun took), to be buried on Apes Hill in Africa, 
M the pood Turks of Constantinople are taken over into Asia for 
sepulture. The Honda smugglers rank decidedly next to the 
apes. Captain Scott ilescribes their bold bearing, manly forms, 
and, picturesque costume. Smuggling, in truth, is the only active 
commerce in Spain. The contra bandista cnriects the absurdtties 
of financiers, whose regulations, opposed to the moral sense of 
nations, invite infraction. 

Caplain Scott justly remarks (i. 33) that the folly of the Spanish 
Eoycmmenl is esceeded by the anomalies which emanate from 
Wostminster. Thus Torrijos and a ' worthless anil ungrate- 
ful gang of refu3;ecs ' were permitted to hatch revolutions in 
aiv English forbess against a friendly power. The garrison was 
in consequence long cut oft' from any communication with Spain, 
and tlio harmony of the tivo governments interrupted. The en- 
couragement afforded to the manufacture and smuggling of cigars is 
a more serious and lasting evil : it is contrary to all treaties, injurious 
lo.^iuin and Englaml alike, and beneficial only to aliens of the 
worst character. The Americans import their own tobacco into 
Gibraltar free of duty, and without re-purchasing British proiluce. 
It is made into cigars by Genoese, smuggled by aliens, in alien 
boats, under the English flag, which is disgraced by the traffic, and 
exposed to insults from the revenue cotters of Spain, which it can- 
not in justice expect to have redressed. The Spaniards would 
have winked at the introduction of English banlware or cottons, 
objects of necessity, and not interfering with their own manufac- 
tures or revenue ; but tobacco is one of the royal and most pro- 
■4luc{i\'e monopolies. The Spanish preventive sendee, directed 
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friend is gone to his last accownl — de mortuis nil nisi bonvm — do 
not let us kick the dead lion, whose name alone, when he was 
alive, sufficed to make our officers soamper like the legion at 
Hernani, Some fox-hunters, according to Captain Scott (i. 97), 
' perhaps a little thrown out, were making a short cut across a Seld of 
young barley, when the owner of the thriving crop, perceiving the mis- 
chief the horses' hoofs were doing, and uBconscious of the value of the 
words "ware corn," cried lustily out to the red-coated gentry in his own 
vernacular, " Fuera ! JesusMariaJoiefl micebada!'" &c. Thewaveof 
the arm that accompanied this exclamatory "fuera" clearly implied 
" be off;" and the sportsmen, full of the exploits of the dread bandit, 
translating the words "Jesus Maria Jose,"' " By the Lord, here's Jote 
Maria," naturally concluded that the remainder of the sentence, pro- 
nounced with much gesticulation, could mean nothing hut " siwe your- 
selves, or you'll be hanged, drawn, and quartered." They fled, ventre 
k terre, to the garrison ; a report was spread that Jose Maria had made 
a capture of the whole field, hounds, hunters, and whippers-in inclusive; 
au express was forwarded to the Spanish general at Algeciras, who des' 
pstchcd horse, foot, and dragoons to scour tlie country in all directions.' 
Jose Maria, and other regular Ladrones, were, after all, pro- 
fessed robbers, and laboured in their vocation with hnlters round 
their necks. They were not wolves in akeeps' clothing, with orders 
at their button-holes, like the men in office of Spain, of whom, 
according to our author (i, 38), want of honesty is the besetting 
sin. ' One of the best patriots, Don Merino Guerra, confessed 
to Sir George Don that universal corruption was the source of all 
Spain's misfortunes — somas iodos comimpido.'i. When Napoleon 
accused Massena of being a thief, he replied, " Oui, mon 
General, je suis un voleur, tu es un voleur, il est un voleur, nous 
Bommes des voleurs, Tous etes des voleurs, ils sont des voleurs." ' 
What is true of French geese is true of Spanish ganders, among 
whom patriotism is too often, as elsewhere, the last resource of 
a scoundrel. Captain Scott jiours out the scalding vials of his 
contemptuous wrath on the ' crude and hasty iimovations of wild 
theorists, which are undermining the remaining strength of Spain, 
and preparing for its utter downfall ' (i. 6). The only change 
he ever perceived liberalism to work in the habits of the lower 
classes was that it induced a freer circulation of the pigskin, — 
' thus adding inebriety and its concomitants — brawling, insubordi- 
nation, and depravity ;' (i. 30) — the necessary and universal conse- 
quence of licensing men to be drunk on the premises by a liberal 
beer philanthropy. Captain Scott, in the life of 'Bias el Guer- 
rdlero,' presents the regular process by which such characters are 
formed : in youlh, dissipotion, cunning, lying, swindling, and want 
of filial affection ; in manhood, violation of female honour, faith- 
lessness, dishonesty, cold-blooded cruelty, and murder — then 
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Iqtua; especially as Cai>tain Scott seems tirtid with, liis own 
} reflections, which, as was said to the canon that yawned 
the middle of liis homily, is our privilege. The magnificent 
ff irom the alameda of Rondii — glorious it indeed is ! — lures 
r author from the hulls to spend hours in dreamy speculation 
i Benlimenln,! solitude, the result of which may he found in the 
^ 2 volume, pa^e 127- — Pudge ! — The absorhing natural curiosity 
af Ronda is the stupendous chasm, ' el tajo,' through which the 
Guadalevi has forewl its way. The yawning gulf ia spanned by 
a bridge, whicli connects a modem suburb with the Moorish 
town, and ' dizzy 'tis to cast one's eyes below ! ' It cannot be ade- 
qnately described ; like Niagara, it is one of the few sights in 
this world wluch surpass expeotution, and we must say with 
Wilson at the falls of Tenii, ' Well done, rock imd water, by 
Heaven !' 

Ronda contains many family houses, ' casas solares,' wbich are 
-dierished by the descendants of the good Christians to whom they 
e granted on the expulsion of the Moors. The old castle was 
oly blown up in I B 1 3 by the evacuating French — their usual 
■ of spiteful gratuitous mischief. This mountain capital, 
spider, occupies the centre of many alpine communications 
a the principal cities of Andalusia. The lines are ill chosen, 
lied through unbridgeil rivers, ascents, descents, morasses, and 
Bty impediment of nature. The Moors in their time weie not 
sious to make a bi'oadway into their fronlie.F for the Castil' 
lians, who, in their turn, pay hack tlie compliment to the garrison 
of Gibraltar. The communication with Xeres is earned over a 
wild and dangerous waste of ilex and cistus to Grasalema, a cut- 
tliroat den, which is fastened lilte a martlet's nest on the face of ;i 
mountain. The inhabitanta beat hack an entire division of French, 
who compared it to an inland Gibraltar. The women, who wash 
tbeir linen in the torrents, eye the traveller maliciously, as a per- 
'^fO^tc of their husbands. The road clambers over the highest 
<iTai^ of the itooda sierra un to Arcos, another eaglet's nest, and 
■throngh the ricli plains and iM'eediog farms of the Carthusians of 
Xeces, whose convent, once decorated with the masterpieces of 
Zui'baran, now desolate and desecrated, execrates reform. On the 
bimks of tlie Guadalete, which flows below, the battle in wluch 
Roderick the Last of the Goths lost his crown. and life was. de- 
tided on lhe2tith of July,7H,anil not7l4, asout auUior states, 
idii&ring according to custom from all the highest authorities * 
'(ii. 89). The Guad al ledel, callei.1 the river of delight,, hy the 
victorious Moors, 'el rio del c/fZei7e,' has been confounded by Captain 
Scott with that ohlivious stream of Lethe (the Limia near Viiina in 
K>,f Gitibon, c, 11. Cuudi^, c.x, Mimdeittt. \<nt.3'i, JJ3. Muideii, Ebiu Aral). 1. 
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ValdepeDas — ^the judicious epithet applied by our author to the pre- 

cdong blood of the Burgundy grape^ translated from the uncertain 

summers of fickle France to the unstinted suns of a La Mancha 

beaven. One of these tasters only dipped in his tongue^ and 

swort; there was a twang of iron : the other only put his nose into 

the bung-hole^ and protested that the wine smelt of leather. On 

emptying the cask, a key tied to a thong confirmed the papillatory 

acumen of the ancestors of a true lover of the pigskin. 

Sherry in Spain is called ^ seco,' dry. This is the ' Sherris sack ' 
of Falstaff. It has long been esteemed in England. Howell 
writes from York in 1645 for some oysters^ which he ^promises 
shall be well eaten with a cup of the best sherry^ to which this town 
isaltc^ether addicted' (sect. v. li.). There is a fashion in wines 
and dynasties. The York faction now rules de jure et facto. 
The Spaniards drink sherry sparingly^ and as a chasse ; they 
designate it a ^ vino generoso' — ' lene et generosum.' It is not much 
known beyond the immediate vicinity^ and probably more of it is 
swidlowed at Gibraltar than in all Spain together : it is very dear. 
We. aeldom oould procure any good at Seville^ and could get none 
at aU at Granada. A-propos of wine — Captain Scott falls foul of 
mine host of the Garter for advertising his sherry sack^ ^ Aqui se 
bende vuen bino/ instead of ' Aqui se vende buen vino.' Scaliger, 
a tolerable critic in his way^ might have taught him that 6 and v, 
always cognate^ are licensed to be so in vinous orthography. 

Haud temere antiquas mntat Yasconia voces, 
Cui nihil est aliud vivere quJim biberc. 

This literal hypercriticism comes with a bad grace from an author 
whose pages abound with errata which cannot be accidental. A 
loldier ought not to have spelt Bailen, Beylen (i. 328), nor a lover 
of the cachucAa (cachuca, i. 2l6), Bailarina, Baylarina (ii. 118), 
and Ballerina in the next page. An eater of oUas ought to have 
known that it is the pod pimienta, and not the plant pimento 
(ii. 13), which is the correct thing; and having called Baetica 
'Spain's beauteous daughter/ to talk of ' Olivefero Baetis ' (ii. 91) 
beats 'the captain bold of Halifax.' Oh, Miss Baetis, unfortunate 
Miss Baetis ! These are trifles, but a straw determines which way 
the wind blows, and here are trusses of them. 

The road from Ronda to Seville passes through Olvera and 
Moron; the former notorious fop bad manners and fare. Here 
the French were regaled with asses' -flesh, and the cannibalism ever 
afler thrown into their teeth by their restaurateurs — ^ Vous avez 
mange de I'ane a Olvera.'* Blanco White describes, with his 
usual accuracy, a visit to this proverbial asylum of homicides — 

*. Roccsi Gaezxe en Kq>agna» 

'Mata 
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IS first in fight, as tlwu wert wont to do. and Douglas 

1^ (Anticnrin), famous for many n triigical deed and 
ibie city of lt& second order, which, lying out of tlie 
lorn visiled. In the valley below rises the ' Peiion 
orados,' the Iotbts' leap of Spainy where the Christtnn 
I' Mooristi maiden plunp'cd into tho abyssj preferring 
mh to aeparaiion with life. The ' shadow of this great 
My land' is tlirotvn wide across the pWn where the 
Kecdinand and Isabella eaciimped in their advance upon 
} To the right are the three i-onical hills of Archidona 
Loja is delightful. The old cnstle, rising in the 
e town, defends lliis key to Granada ; wliere the Don 
1 Scales, lost Kome of his teeth, and assural King 
,t ' He hold it little to lose two in the service of GikI 
a him all ;' • A speech,' says Fray Antonio Agapida, 
t most com-lly wit and Christian piety, and one only marvels 
' sbould be made by a native of an islimd so fai- distant from 
'b.' In this pleasant town the Great Caplniu forgot and 
^ .iJit^tvc the cold, suspicious, and selfish ingratitude of the same 
liii.iiid, for whom he had. won the kingdom of Naples. Another 
.r-iiiick, if posHble worse than tiinse we have just mentioned), 
- i.ujiiLiiiicates with Malaga, tbrouglv El Burgo and Casarabonela. 
Sucii is the character of the scrrania of Rontla, which is en- 
ffnlphed in an ocean of mounlainj jumbled about iti that careless 
hurry and confusion in which Nature always is when her greatest 
works lie around her. In proportion as she is gtaxui and luxuriant, 
Man appears diminutive and }X)veEty- stricken. The miserable 
rentas are the most destitute ; the traveller must bring with him 
nn adamant frame, the activity of the chamois. The roads are 
provolfiiigly the moat impracticable where the scenery is the most 
nukgnilticent. Yet dear to us is the memory of those Alpine rides, 
where hardship was forgotten ere undergone — those sweet-aired 
hills, — those rocks, crags, and torrents, — those fresh (alleys, which 
uumnuiiicate their own freshness to the heart, — that keen relish 
for hard fare, earned by hunger, the best of sauces, — those sound 
slumbers on harder couch, earned by fatigue, the downiest of 
pillows, — the braced n«ves, the spirits light, elastic, joyous, — that 
freedom from caie, that health of bo*ly and soul which ever re- 
wards a close communion with Nature, and the shuffling off the 
frets and factitious wants of the thick-pent, artificial city. 

The execrable coast-road irom Gibraltar to Maliiga differs 
irom these stony ' trochas," by being heavy and sandy. The line 

I studded with ' atalayas :' these (owers of look-out and refuge 
' ' • FrgiBSMi,C?4. (Ed. iaU8.) ~^ ' 
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p^ oAiA. OB *■ Mw ^ Fbnr (zxxr. 48), the lowers of 

e «f CortAe kas been derived from their 

i, «< liA^k b]f ^^a ^xi- I9>. On Um hills behind 

^ ;e jiwi BiMdi^ wAhA ^d^ b^ Hipplriiig Gibrdtar 

Ak faiftB «C M^db. vfaich oar kutbi>r lia^ 

m «^ ^ TV Fev tkae* ch) be belter lliat^ 

s-'tt liiii f^iiiiBi ilTiiiii Tliwitaiji. his coinbiDatii)tr> 

~ Is si^er ipooos and pretty 

d bj the state of 

^iiia._-' i"r»:«iL e ibe descnplion o/" 

7 ,? feUd w^tprj 

-_ in proportiou 

. _- =^ell aad lasle 

vbo. on being; 

i ^ ^M Ja^i^mi^m^^l^t M *^g muxaey, with a 

nly SpiaiA dm^H of ' Tio Juan.' 

k «C *^ liiiiiiHM> a ihniiij fetched. We 

■ M H^i^ flf ibc oi^n of the 

r ^i^L Tbc BBdidnal fluid, 

dw bon^ guoU ior wviMi^ badBi^ Aana^ aad the geneial 

» UK «tudi pti^iri— i a^ asntaad im mi^ Mcaaonally in full 

■MM nnure* ouofiroMd ^enfin. TW pa^Ko. like M orison's 

puk. it tokeu ui ™*fwi^ ^^i«n, ^mUcs dtuae who sell it) to 

'I'he road oouiiiiicft slooe ifae coast, ^hI pa^as o*^ the ' Rio 

Vwd*.' Thi" niiiiinriinirrmK ■iihiiirli. iliiiiki fiiinti illi mini, 
in, uig«iuou&ly coovetted in Percy's ' Relics ' iau a - gentle river of 
t|liUi>w«d shore ;' bm Spani^ rivtn perplex not poets and bishops 
I^^MW — witness Lord William Bentinck's de flci ipC M B of the Gaja 
^Ciu)^W^*^l'^i-'^)-^' TberirerbaTineaoimf^iait,aiid being onl^ 
WlljintniMf from the steepness of its banks, tspoMMMe for infantrj 
^VW.Vwhere.' 1.611101: that pass, it was cmi the hills above that 
iVU>ii/>> dti Aguilar and his band were destrored bv El Feri of 
|H'"ii»l*'l>ii- riie sad relics of the unburied dead were found 
uwm yeiirs afterwards, whiiening tbe battle-field, bv Diego de 
!^tv:iuliiiui, who has vainly attempted to rival tbe pa^ in which liis 
^(irtl master paints tlie arrival of Germatiicus on the scene of tlie 
i^Mi^topliQ of Viirus.f The neighbouring Marbella, a preitj town 
Wttli " pi'«lly naino, enjoys a Potiphar's wife reputation — inter 
■ fttr tWMug people's garments, — 

' Mttrliellft C8 bella — no eiitres en elk I 
(JiiKNi nitra con capa — sale sin ella.' 
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' Malaga lies nine leagues to the casL The coast road passes 
^ Fuengirola (a name offensive to British ears), where Lord 
Blayney, in 1811, mismanaged an atta<:k. He ate his way 
through Spain, and proved by his book that a bad general may 
become a tolerable cook. Here the rebel dupe Torrijos was en- 
trapped, in 1S31, by the scoundrel Moreno. 

A mounlain-road to the left leads through a bosom of beauty to 
Ojen, a sequestered village, full of fruit and flower, streamlets and 
•inging -birds, which are rare in treeless Spain. Munda— its 
position whether to the east or to the west, this way or that way — 
forms an awful item in poor Almanzor a load. Captain Scott ap- 
pears to have satisfied himself that the battle took place to the north 
of the pr^ent town. Cresar arrived from Rome in twenty-four 
days, with Napoleon-like rapidity ; bis actual presence was the first 
intelligence of his intention ; it was the Waterloo of the age. the 
' last of batdes ;' it left the conqueror without a rival, and gave the 
world to one master. The narmlive of Florus {iv, 2) is both 
shorter and better than the bulletin of Captain Scott, who be- 
labours Mendoza and Carter as a bad shot rates a good pointer. 
The contending armies felt the importance of the struggle ; a 
»lence and a chill came over them in the midst. The veterans of 
CEeear wavered ; for u moment he despaired, and meditated suicide 
(Suet 36) ; his personal exertions were incredible ; the day was 
gained by the general, not by the soldiers (Veil. Pal. ii. 55). 
Csesar remarked that preiiously he had always fought for victory, 
hut then for bis very life, 

Malaga, called Malach by the Phceniciaus, from the staple 
salted fish, the rapixixiai of Strabo, is still a city of sweet wine, 
raisins, and anchovies. The position is beautiful, the climate 
delicious. Tiie Guadahnediua, the 'river of the city,' still 
flows as in the time of Avienus — ' Malachseque flumen urbis cum 
cognomine.' (De Or. 431). It is the bane and antidote of 
Malaga : the alluvial deposits choke up the harbour ; while, an 
Alpheus in winter, it cleanses the Augean accumulations of the 
inhabitants. Malaga, like Cadiz, is soon seen : the ' lorija,' or 
exchange, in the deficiency of ships, colonies, and commerce, has 
been converted into a cigar manufactory, the only thrivuig manu- 
factory in Spain. Captain Scott demonstrates by a series of cal- 
culations, that Spain ' can only supply her smokers with seven six- 
teenths of a cigar per ora [horam ?] per diem per man ' (i. 209)- 
He deplores, while contemplating the magnificent cathedral, 'that 
large sums of money have thus been vainly squandered, or at best 
lain profitless for ages, which might otherwise have been bene- 
ficially employed in the interests of Christianity.' This is giudg- 

j; the small pot of ointment with ullra-utilitarian liberalism. 
¥ 2 These 




illustrate drawiog^s for printsellers, wiih their readers' own boyish 
dreams about this Aladdin palace, may sometimes raise expecta- 
tions not alti^ether fit to bear the test of reality. The Alhambra, 
however, like the lotjgie of the Vatican, grows upon the spectator ; 
and familiarity, instead of breeding contempt, leads to increased 
admiration. Captain Scoft mistakes for genuine Moorish ara- 
besques (i. 295) the Rafaellesque paintings executed in the Tocador 
de la Reyna by Julio ami Alexancko, pupils of Jean of Udina, for 
Charles V.* We can only ascribe such an almost incredible want 
of taste and knowledge to his reliance on the slender acquirements 
of Maleo Ximenes, who, having been immortalised as a servant 
of all work — Yankice ' a help ' — by the easily- pleased Washington 
Irving, berames ' a kind of director -general of English travellers 
in Granada, and bis {the Captain's) factotum' (i. 297). The 
said Maleo, we speak from two years' acquaintance, is a very 
good^iatured fellow, but more tobaccose than topographical. We 
trace the fac-similes of this factotum in Captain Scott's remarks on 
Cordova and Seville. Alas for poor Cordova! the birth-place 
«i Morales, the coryphaeus, the Leland, of Spanish antiquarians. 
Captain Scott's accuracy with regard to historical dates will be 
best estimated by his correctness in matters which actually came 
under his own observation. He says ' he witnessed at Cordova the 
i;rand procession of Corpus Christi, at the commencement of Lent 1' 
(i. 429.) This, the most solemn of Roman Catholic festivals, — 
which he describes as 'a hetert^eneous, heterodoxical mixture of 
kigotry and liberty, superstition and constitution, wax candles and 
Ased bayonets,' — always takes place in Cordova, as in the whole 
Homish world, on the 31st of June — but he cannot be accurate 
even by accident. 

According to the Captain, ' The date of the foundation 
of Cordova is unknown : Strabo attributes it to a Marcellus ; who, 
and what, is difficult to determine; but it was built by the Romans 
to secure their dominion over the country after the expulsion of the 
Carthaginians' (i. 4 1 3). This is too bad : it contains more mistakes 
than words, Strabo (iii. 207, £43) expressly slates that Cor- 
dova was the Carthaginian capital, and second only to Cadiz in 
wealth and trafUc. Like Cadi/, Cordova deserted Carthage for 
Romci it suffered dreadiully in the end wars; ha«ng espoused 
(he cause of Pompe>, it w.is (isited by the vengeance of Caesar 
(Seneca ad Cord, 7)j the houses and property were confiscated, 
and dividetl among the pooi nobilitj of Rome by Marcellus, 
lieutenant to Csesai (Mannert Hisp 311), who restored and 
rebuilt the city. This asylum ul noble paupers was termed 
' Patricia ;' their pride and poverty have descended unchanged 
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old stjle. Ferdinand YII. fed un puchero ; a gastronomic 
^rorce a mensa (non thoro) existed between him and the 
nituous ChriatiDa, wbose macaroni was prepared hy a Neapo- 
litan artiste. A pleasing connubial contention regularly took 
place, when each in vain endeavoured to persuade the other to 
taste their respective messes — ' nalmam expellas furcd.' To be 
asked to eat a Spaniard's dinner is a rare event, and providen- 
tially so. Hospitality does not consist, in that temperate land, 
in boozing and gormandizing, nor is the giving a dinner to 
those who do not want one thought any particular mark of be- 
neficence by a Spanish gentleman. We can assure Captain 
Scott, from much dyspeptic experience, that at these noble, 
and, according to him, Paris-like entertainments, the guest 
requires a muleteer power of oil and garlic digestion. 
Enough of this. These crudities of hasty travellers, to be 
gobbled up indeed during a few days' residence at an inn, 
form a sorry qualification for decisions on the manners of a 
nation. The best of all society is everywhere the most difficult 
of access : the scum floats on the surface ; yet the hand-boots 
of passers-by are larded with a c-onventional idea of Spanish life, 
which is handed down from one to the other, until, like an 
imaginary portrait, the false copy passes for a true original. The 
outside of a country, the face and form of nature, the salient 
characteristics of the lower orders, theventas, muleteers, and bull- 
fights, fall within the compass of every traveller of common 
observation, and naturally constitute the farrago of all Spanish 
tours from Mr. Slidell to Mr. Inglis, from Alpha to Omicrun. 
Captain Scott, on such topics, is entitled to rank among the most 
hvely and entertaining. It is to be lamented that he wandered 
into subjects which he did not understand, and into details of 
which he was utterly misinformed. He means well, and errs 
more from the head than heart. To us, his sketches have recalled 
many pleasurable remembrances of Spanish travel ; but there is 
a satiety even of gaspachos, for which Sancho Panza alone was 
honest enough to resign ofBce and palace dinnering — and the 
marrow of such matters has been pithily extracted in a nulitary 

logue of Alexandre Dumas, with which we will conclude. 
Lorrain. — J'arrivede I'Andalousie, et jevous en gouhaite des Anda- 
les — je ne voub dis que qa— quant aux horamea en Bspagne, vojez 
^oua o'eat un Urole de particuliers, dca manteaux qui marchent— vuili tout. 

Premier Soldal. — Ah ! ^a — Qu'est ce que ^a manae ? (^a mauge-t-il F 

Lorrain. — Qa mange de L'ail au chocolat, ou duchocolat il'ail, jenc 
Baia pas au juste. Qa ee dtt noble comme la cuisse d'Abraham, ^a 
""•a pas lesou dana sa poche. C'eatsec cumme de I'amadou, noir comnie 

taupe, et 5a fume comme un tuyau de poele — voiltt I'Eapagnol !' 
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fessional duties, but proverbially so in the use of the oar — erulued 
with imperturbable nenes and quick decision, eagle-eyed, and 
lion-hearted. The love of distinction, sell-interest, sclf-preser- 
vatloti — all the motives, in short, that can stimulate to exertion, 
are brought into play- The ardour with which this dangerous 
seft-bunting is pursued seems to take the strongest possession of 
the men's minds : and one of their most usual modes uf making 
a heavy hour light is sketching their favourite ship, whales in 
various altitudes, and the hair-breadth escapes of their companions 
and themselves, upon the tooth of one of the monsters whom they 
BA w^ seen die, pierceil with almost as many darts as the ' mon- 
Bplfeeux Physeterc,' killed by Pantagruel, ' chose moult plaisantc ^ 

^ -' The fishery appears to have been first carried cm by a few in- 
(tvuluals in our old colonies of North America from their own 
shores, till, the numbers of the whales diminishing as those of 
the captors increased, the latter began to find it necessary to 
pursue their prey to the more distant and secure retreats, whither 
persecution had driven them. At length, we find the American 
navigators taking to the fishery in earnest, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, as well as the North; so that from the year 1/71 to 1/75, 
Massachussets alone annually employed 183 vessels, carrying 
13,620 tons, in the North Atlantic fishery; and 121 ships, carry- 
ing ]4j026 tons, in tliat of the South, This vigorous proceeding 
did not escape the penetrating eye of Burke. In his splendid 
speech on American affairs, in 1774, he introduced a most glowing 
eulogy of the piscatory enterprise of the New Englanders : — 

* Falkland Island, which seems ton remote for tjie grasp of national 
ambition, is hut a stage and resting-place fur their victorious industry. 
Nor is the equinoctial heat niu7e discouraging to them than the accu- 
inulated 'ninier of both pules. While some of them draw the Une or 
strike tlie harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude, and 
pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No Ks. but what 
is vexed with their fisheries — no climate that is not witness of their 
loUa. Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, 
the desteroua and firm sagacity of English enteTprise, ever carried 
most perilous mode uf hardy industry to the extent to which it has 
I pursued by this recent people — a people who are still in the 
jristle, and not hardened into manhood." 

This stirring appeal seems to have roused the spirit of our 

merchants and ship-owners; for in 1/75 Bhlps were, apparently 

for the first time, fitted out by them and sent to the South Seas 

the purpose of bringing back sperm and other oils. Much 

not, however, attendant on this effort, for the cliicf 

■of the spermaceti whale bad not been discovered lay these 

lels. In 1776, the government began to try the systeio of 

bounties : 
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'The grand speculation of sending ahips round Cape Horn into the 
Pacific, in order to extend the sperm whale fishery was reserved for the 
bold and enterprising mind of Mr. Enderby, a London merchant, whQ 
fitted out, at a vast expense, the ship Amelia, Captain Shields, which 
sailed on the Ist of September, 1188, and returned on the 12th of March, 
1790, making an absence of one year and seven months, but bringing 
home the enormous cargo of 139 tons of sperm oil.' 

Thirty-one years afterwards, this example having been largely 
followed and with steady success, another grand impulse was given 
by the same vigorous speculator. Mr. Enderby then despatched 
the Syren, of 500 tons burden, to explore a new region. 

^ She sailed on the 3rd of August, 1819, and arrived off the coast 
of Japan on the 5th of April, 1820, where she fell in with immense 
numbers of the spermaceti whale, which her crew gave chase to with 
excellent success; for they returned to their native land on the 2 Ist 
of April, 1822, after an absence of about two years and eight months, 
during which time they had by their industry, courage, and per- 
severance gathered from the confines of the North Pacific Ocean no 
less than the enormous quantity of three hundred and forty-six tons of 
sperm oil, which was brought into the port of London in safety and 
triumph, showing a success unprecedented in the annals of whaling, and 
which astonished and stimulated to exertion all those engaged in the 
trade throughout Europe and America. The Japan fishery was speedily 
established, and remains to this day the principal one of both Paci6cs. 
The whole fishery of the Seychelles owes its origin to the extraordinary 
enterprize of the same gentleman, whose ship, the Swan, completed the 
first voyage to that quarter in 1825, 

* During the year 1821, the government, finding that the sperm whale 
fishery was fully established, thought proper to discontinue the system 
of the bounties — so that the crews of the various ships which resorted to 
the fisheries were made to depend altogether upon the success of their 
own exertions. 

^ In 1823, the first introduction of sperm oil from the Australian 
colonies took place, the principal part of which was brought from Sydney; 
and when in 1836 the imperial measure was introduced, we find that the 
enormous quantity of sperm oil altogether imported into London during 
that year amounted to 6083 tons ! while the ships that were employed 
in the fishery were of from 300 to 400 tons.* 

Having, we think, stated enough to convince the most sceptical 
of the value of this fishery, we have now to introduce the reader 
to the whale itself, and to the most interesting part of Mr. Beale s 
highly interesting book. It may be necessary to premise for the 
benefit of the happy uninitiated — we call them happy, for it will 
be new ground to them — that though the terms fish and fishery 
are used to designate the animal taken, and the mode of taking it, 
the spermaceti whale is not a fish. All the cetacea, or whales, are 
warm-blooded; they breathe by means of lungs, suckle their 

young. 
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Fig. 1 represents the outline of the entire form. 
Fig. 2, that of the anterior aspect of the head. 

Fig. 1— a, the nostril or spout-hole ; b, the situation of the cage ; 
e, the junk ; d, the bunch of the ueck ; e, the eye ; /, the fin ; g, 
the spiral strips^ or blanket pieces ; h, the hump ; t, the ridge ; 
k, the small ; I, the tail or flukes ; B, a harpoon ; C, a lance. 

Fig. 2— -a, the lines forming the square are intended to represent 
the fljEit anterior part of the head. 

We select and abridge a few paragraphs from this chapter. 
The reader will be pleased to remember, in limine^ that the full- 
grown male is often eighty or eighty-five feet in length, and 
thirty-six in girth : — 

..* The head of the sperm whale presents in front a very thick blunt 
extremity, called the snout or nose, and constitutes about one-third of 
the whole length of the animal ; at its junction with the body is a large 
protuberance on the back, called by the whalers the " bunch of the 
neck :** immediately behind this, or at what might be termed the 
shoulder, is the thickest part of the body, which from this point gradu- 
ally tttpers off to the tail, but it does not become much smaller for about 
anodier third of the whole length, when the " small," as it is called, or 
tulf commences; and at this point also, on the back, is a large promi- 
Bi^nee of a pyramidal form, called the " bump," from which a series of 
fmaller prpcesses run half way down the '^ small," or tail, constituting 
W^f^t is called by the whalers the " ridge." The body then cx)ntracts 
80, much, as to become finally not thicker than the body of a man, and 
terminates by becoming expanded on the sides into the "flukes," or 
tail, properly speaking. The two flukes constitute a large triangular fin, 
reiB^fnblmg in some respects the tail of fishes, but differing m being 
^!kc^ horizontally : there is a slight notch or depression, between the 
Biikes, postetiorly-^they are about six or eight feet in length, and from 
twelve to fourteen in breadth in the largest males. The chest and belly 
are^ narrower than the broadest part of the back, and taper off evenly 
4laiid beautifully towards the tail, giving what by sailors is termed a 
" clear run :**— the depth of the head, and of the body, in all parts except 
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with to increase his speed to the utmost, the narrow inferior surface, 
which has heen hefore stated to bear some resemblance to the cutwater 
(^ a ship, and which would in fact answer the same purpose to the 
whale, would be the only part exposed to the pressure of the water in 
front, enabling him thus to pass with the greatest celerity and ease 
through the boundless tract of his wide domain. 

* In young whales the '' black skin," as it is called, is about three- 
eighths of an inch thick, but in old ones it is not more than one-eighth. 
Immediately beneath the black skin is the blubber or fat, which is 
contained in a cellular membrane, and which is much strengthened by 
numerous interlacements of ligamentous fibres, which has induced Pro- 
fessor Jacob to consider the whole thickness of blubber to be the cutis 
vera^ or true skin, infiltrated with oil, or fatty matters. Its thickness 
on the breast of a large whale is about fourteen inches, and on most 
other parts of the body it measures from eight to eleyen inches. This 
thick covering of skin, blubber, or fat, is ctJled by South Sea whalers 
the ^* blanket. '* It is of a light yellowish colour, and when melted 
down, furnishes the sperm oil. It also serves two excellent purposes 
to the whale, in rendering it buoyant, and in furnishing it with a warm 
protection from the coldness of the surrounding element ; in this last 
respect answering well to the name bestowed upon it by the sailors.' 
—pp. 24-32. 

Thus this uncouth and apparently unwieldy animal affords an- 
other wonderful example of adaptation of parts to the exigencies 
of the case^ and when we come to inquire into the internal organi- 
zation> we shall have still more cause to admire the work of the 
Great Artificer. We will first examine how the breath of life 
enters his nostrils. As^ in common with all the other cetdcea, 
the blood of the spermaceti whale is aerated by means of lungs — 
it is of course necessary that he should rise at certain intervals 
to the surface to take in a proper supply of atmospheric air. 
The following are the results of Mr. Beale's observations : — 

* If the water is moderately smooth, the first part of the whale 
observable is a dark-coloured pyramidal mass, projecting about two 
or three feet out of the water, which is the " hump.'* At very regular 
intervals of time, the nose, or snout, emerges at a distance of irom 
forty to fifty feet from the hump, in the full-grown male. From 
the extremity of the nose the spout is thrown up, which, when seen 
from a distance, appears thick, low, and bushy, and of a white 
colour: it is formed of the expired air, which is forcibly ejected 
by the animal through the blow-hole, acquiring its white colour from 
minute particles of water, previously lodged in the chink or fissure of 
the nostril, and also from the condensation of the aqueous vapour thrown 
off by the lungs. The spout is projected from the blow-hole, at an angle 
of 135 degrees, in a slow and continuous manner, for the space of about 
three seconds of time ; — if the weather is fine and clear, and there is a 
gentle breeze at the time, it may be seen from the mast-head of a mode- 
rate-sized vessel at the distance of four or five miles. The spout of the 
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(lie runciioii of breathing ; auj when we call to mind the n 
acts of respiiatiun, aiid tliu enormous column of air xvliich must 
rash into the lungs at oach uct, it is clear thai a vast quantitj' of 
HochI must be aiirated. Having securod this supply, the whale 
can, we see, remain under water lor upwards of an hour ; but, 
by what curious mechanism is it contrived that the vast store thus 
atonce laid in shall continue available? A mechanism totally sui 
generis could alone effect this. The camel is enabled to lay up a 
supply of water for hia desert -journey — and so is the whale of 
air for its long abode below the waves. The meclianism of our 
frame only enables us to inhale air enough to oxygenate the 
blood requisitefur a few pulsations : but this suddenly accumulated 
mass of aerated blood is, in all the carnivorous eetacea, retained 
in a most comj)licated arterial plexus, appropriately termed by 
Professor Owen the rete mirabile ; from whence it is distributed 
through the arteries to the system as it is wanted. Frtmi this 
ample reservoir the brain and nervous system draw their stimulus, 
and the gigantic muscles of the tail their oxygenated blood, so 
tfaat Leviathan may have his intelligence and activity kept up 
Bmring bis submersion in the great deep, 
^K ' Where fathum-line could never touch the ground,' 

H^ln August, 1834, a valuable paper by M. Breschet was read to 
l£e French Academy of Sciences, entitled ' Histoire Auatomique 
el Physiiilogique dun Orgaue de Nature vasculaire decouoert 
dans les Cetaces, etc' In September of the same year, Dr. 
Sharpey, wlto does not seem to have been aware of M. Ureschet's 
labours, read to the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science 'Observations on the Anatomy of the Blood-vessels of 
the Porpoise.' These observations are sound, as might be ex- 
pected from so good an observer ; but in the printed ' Report' 
they only occupy about three-quarters of a page. The work of 
M. Breschet is extremely well executed, and excellently illus- 
trated. He has uuide the best use of the materials before him ; 
and his memoir, if we are not misinformed, won for him his seat 
in the Academy : but when discooery is talketl of, we must be 
permitted to say a word in behalf of one of the greatest physiolo- 
gists that ever breathed — whom some that should liave known 
better have thrust down into the second class of comparative 
anatomists. Have ihoao who so degrade him over studied that 
great pbysiologicil monument, the museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London? Everything that John Hunter did— ^ 
every liuc that John Hunter wrote — hears the stamp of extensive 
physiological views ; and ho so laboured and so wrote, not for 
wealth, for he sacrificed all bis hard earnings, money, health, 
everything, to his favourite science — not for fame only, for it is 
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he wMnetimM lives upon, or the squid, have ever been found in shoals, 
or closely congregated, except in one solitary instance recorded by 
Captain Cokiett. 

* It appears, from all the observations I have been enabled to make, 
that when this whale is inclined to feed, he descends a certain depth 
below the surface of the ocean, and there remains in as quiet a state 
as possible, opening his narrow elongated mouth until the lower jaw 
hangs down perpendicularly, or at right angles with the body. The 
roof of his mouth, the tongue, and especially the teeth, being of a 
bright glistening white colour, must of course present a remarkable 
appearance, which seems to be the incitement by which his prey are 
attracted ; and when a sufficient number, I am strongly led to suppose, 
are within the mouth, he rapidly closes his jaw and swallows the con- 
tents ; which is not the only instance of animals obtaining their prey by 
such means, when the form of their bodies, from unwieldiness or some 
other cause, prevents them from securing their prey by the common 
method of the chase. The sperm whale is subject to several diseases, 
one of which is a perfect, or imperfect, loss of sight. A whale per- 
fectly blind was taken by Captain Swain of the Sarah and Elizabeth ; 
both eyes of which were completely disorganised, the orbits being 
occupied by fungous masses, protruding considerably, rendering it 
certain that the whale must have been deprived of vision for a long 
space of time : yet, notwithstanding this, the animal was quite as fat, 
and produced as much oil, as any other of the same size. Besides 
Uindness, this whale is frequently subject to deformity of the lower 
jaw : two instances of which I have seen myself, in which the deformity 
was so great as to render it impossible for the animal to ^d the jaws 
nsefiil in catching small fish, or even, one might have supposed, in 
deelutition ; yet these whales possessed as much blubber, and were as 
rich in oil, as any of a similar size I have seen before or since. 

* In both these instances of crooked jaws the nutrition of the animal 
appeared to be equally perfect; but the deformities were different: in 
one case, the jaw was bent to the right side, and rolled, as it were, 
like a scroll ; in the other it was bent downwards, but also curved upon 
itself. It would be interesting here to inquire into the causes of this 
deformity ; but whether it is the effect of disease, or the consequence of 
accident, I am unable to determine. Old whalers affirm that it is 
caused by fighting : they state that the sperm whales fight by rushing 
head first, one upon the other, their mouths at the same time wide 
open ; their object appearing to be the seizing of their opponent by the 
lower jaw, for which purpose they frequently turn themselves on the 
side ; they become, as it were, locked together, their jaws crossing each 
other; and in this manner they strive vehemently for the mastery. We 
can easily suppose the enormous force exerted on these occasions — taking 
into consideration at the same time the comparative slendemess of 
the jaw-bone. Some corroboration of the above statements arises from 
the fact, as far as my knowledge extends, that the female is never seen 
affected with this deformity.' 

Mr. Beale conjectures that the prey may be in part attracted 
by the odour of the sperm whale ; but he adds — 
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series^ al<»ig the whole surface of the eight muscular feet, and he 
lyill have some idea of the formidable nature of the carnivorous 
onychoteuthis.* 

In Captain Cook's first voyage Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. 
Solander found a carcase of one of these cephalopods floating 
between Cape Horn and the Polynesian Islands, a prey to aquatic 
birds. Parts of this specimen are still prescrv^ed in the museum 
of the College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn Fields ; and as Pro- 
fessor Owen saysj the animal must have measured at least six 
feet from the end of the tail to the end of the tentacles. A glance 
at the preserved parts will suggest what this marine Old Scratch 
must have been ; and if any of our readers should have the curiosity 
to look at them, we recommend a reference to Mr. Owen s de- 
scription and figure in Dr. Todd's ' Cyclopa?dia of Anatomy and 
Physiology.' * At the extremities of the long tentacles,' writes 
the professor, ' besides the uncinated acetabula, a cluster of small, 
simple, unarmed suckers may be observed at the base of the 
expanded part. When these latter suckers are applied to one 
another, the tentacles are firmly locked together at that point, and 
the united strength of both the elongated peduncles can be ap- 
plied to drag towards the mouth any resisting object which has 
been grappled by the terminal hooks. There is no mechanical 
contrivance which surpasses this structure : art has remotely 
imitated it in the fabrication of the obstetrical forceps, in which 
either blade can be used separately, or, by the interlocking of 
a temporary joint, be made to act in combination.' 

But we are detaining the reader from our author's adventure, 
which was sufficiently unpleasant, though he encountered a com« 
paratively harmless species. 

* While upon the Bonin Islands, searching for shells on the rocks, I 
teas much astonished at seeing at my feet a most extraordinary-looking 
animal, crawling towards the surf, which had only j ust left it. I h ad never 
*een one like it under such circumstances before. It was creeping on its 
eight legs, which, from their soft and flexible nature, bent considerably 
under the weight of its body, so that it was lifted by the efforts of its ten- 
tacula only a small distance from the rocks. It appeared much alarmed 
at seeing me, and made every effort to escape, while I was not much in the 
humour to endeavour to capture so ugly a customer, whose appearance 
excited a feeling of disgust, not unmixed with fear. I, however, endea- 
voured to prevent its career, by pressing on one of its legs with my foot ; 
but although 1 made use of considerable force for that purpose, its strength 
was so great that it several times quickly liberated its member, in spite of 
all the efforts I could employ in this way on wet, slippery rocks. I now 
laid hold of one of the tentacles with my hand, and held it firmly, so 
that the'', limb appeared as if it would be torn asunder by our xmited 
strength. I soon gave it a powerful jerk, wishing to disengage it from 
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of the Sperm Whale. ^3S 

B of a wbUe stranded oii tbe Yorkshire coast, in whose side 
the broken blade of one of these sea-fencers was found. 

We proceed to the iamihar life of these herds of Proteus ; and 
the intelligent reader will rejoice to find that the schoolmaster is 
abroad among the whales : — 

' The sperm whale is a gregarious animal, and the herds formed hy it 
are of two kinds— the one consisting of females, the other of young 
males not fully grown. These herds are called by whalers " schools," 
wd occasionally consist of great numberB; I have seen in one school as 
many as five or six hundred. With each school of females are always 
from one to three large "bulls" — they are called the "schoolmasters." 
The males are said to he extremely jealous of intrusion hy strangers, 
and to fight fiercely to maintain their rights. The full-grown males 
almost always go alone in search of food; and when Ihey are seen ia 
company they are supposed to be migrating fi'oni one " feeding ground " 
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another. The large whale is generally very incautious, and if alone 
lie is without difficulty attacked, and by expert whalers very easily 
killed.' 

In all this our readers will trace instructive analogies — we do 
not allude particularly either to the Lords of the Creation or to 
Mr. Scrope'a Athole Deer. 

We regret to pass over Mr. Beale's chapter on the Subma- 
rine Nursery and the baby Whales, &c. &c. &c. ; but we must 
ISftve these and other delicate subjects for the lectures with 
which our loftiest philosophers now entertain and edify the young 
Indies of the towns that are so fortunate as to be visited by the 
Great Association. Science has made such progress in those 
qusfters that no ofience will he taken at discussions which we feel 
.^CfluGtant, from old prejudices, to enter on here. 

The 'schools' of the weaker sex seeoi to be well conducted, 
to consist of a very amiable society ; nor can we, without 
sSbrt, check our malison against the cruel advantage taken of 
the good feeling of these affectionate monsters : — 
*They may be frequently seen urging and assisting their young to escape 
from danger with the most unceasing care and fondness. They are not 
less remarkable for their strong feeling of sociality or attachment to one 
smother : one female of a herd being attacked and wounded, her com- 
panions will remain around her to the last moment, or until tbey are 
wounded themselves. This is called hy whalers " heaving-to," and 
whole " schools " have been destroyed by dexterous management, when 
sererftl ships have been in company, wholly from these whales possess- 
ing this disposition. The attachment appears to be reciprocal on the 
" " of the young whales, which have been seen about the ship for 
after their parents have been killed.' — pp. 52, 53. 
i cannot give the male ' schools ' the same good character : 
seem to care no more for a wounded companion than the 
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The boaf-Bteerer, aleo, a( thia time, pulls the " bow oar ;" but when 
ihe w]iale he ceaeee rowins, quits the oar and strikes the harpoon into 
the animal, the line attached to which runs beti\'een the men to the after 
part of the boat, and after passing two or three timea round the logger- 
head, is continuous nith the coils l)'ing in the tubs at the bottom of the 
boat. The boat-steerer now comes aft, and Bteera the boat by means of 
an oar passed through a ring attached to the stern called a " grummet;'' . 
he also attends the line through all the subsequent opcratioUB : the heada^ ' 
man at the same time passes forwards, and takes the station at the head , 
of the beat, prepared to plunge his lance at the first opportunity, and it 
requires tact and experience to do this in the most effectual mannerl,' 
At the moment of btncing, he cries "Stern all;" the oara are then' 
immediately backed, and the boat's slern becoming its cutwater, it i^ , 
thus removed from danger without the loss of Time and trouble in turn* 
ing. Tliose young bulla which yield about forty barrels of oil, and 
are consequently called forty-barrel bulla, are perhaps the most diffi>- 
cult to destroy, and sometimca make great havoc among the men and 
boats.' — p. 160. 1 , 

Tbe older whales, the Falstaffs and Father DnminlcIvB of t]M< 
deep, arc, of course, less actively locomotive ; and it is also priH 
bable that their sensations are less acute. 

The scenes which occur sometimes daring the chase, according ^ 
to Mr. Beale, defy description; but notwithstanding this modert 
conlession, here is one worthy of Long Tom Coffin himself; — \ , 
' Iiet the reader siqipose himself on the deck of a South- Sea-mas^ 
cruising in the North Pacific Ocean, at its Japanese confine — he may. 
bemusing over some past event, the ship may be sailing gently along ^ 
over the smooth ocean, everything around solemnly still, with ihe sun' 
pouring its intense rays with dazzling brightness: suddenly the ma* i 
nstonoiis quietude is broken by an animated voice from the mast-head^ 
exclaiming " There she spouts ! " The captain starts on deck in an 
instant, and inquires " Where away ? " But perhaps the next moment 
every one aloft and un deck can perceive an enormous whale lying about 
a quarter of a mile from the ship, on the surface of the sea, having just 
come lip to breathe — his large " hump" projecting three feet out of the 
water — when at the end of every ten seconds the spout is seen niahing 
from the fore-part of his enormous head, followed by the cry of every 
one on board, who join heart and soul in the chorua of " There again '," 
keeping time with the duration of the spout. But while they have been 
looking a few seconds have expired — they rush into the boats, which 
are directly lowered to receive them — and i]\ two miuutes from the 
time of first observing the whale three or four boats are down, and arc 
darting through the water with their iitmost speed towards their inr 
tended victim, perhaps accompanied with a song from the headsman,., 
who urges the quick and powerful plying of the oar witii 
whaling chant of 

" A't^y, my lioja, away, my hoyn '. 'tis lime for UB to gi 
hit whik they are rushing along, tbe whale is breathiitg ; thtf heve 
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ther take the whole four lines away with them — 800 fathomB .) ; but 
it IS not required, he is rising. *' Haul in the slack," observes the 
headsman, while the boat-steerer coils it again carefully into the tubs as 
it is drawn up. The whale is now seen approaching the surface ; the 
gurgling and bubbling water which rises before also proclaims that he 
is near; his nose starts from the sea; the rushing spout is projected 
high and suddenly, from his agitation. The '' slack" of the line is now 
coiled in the tubs, and those in the *' fast" boat haul themselves gently to- 
wards the whale ; the boat-steerer places the headsman close to the fin 
of the trembling animal, who immediately buries his long lance in the 
vitals of the leviathan, while, at the same moment, those in one of the 
other boats dart another harpoon into his opposite side, when " Stern all !" 
is again vociferated, and the boats shoot rapidly away from the danger. 

* Mad with the agony which he endures from these fresh attacks, 
the infuriated ** sea beast" rolls over and over, and coils an amazing 
length of line around him ; he rears his enormous head, and, with wide- 
expanded jaws, snaps at everything around ; he rushes at the boats 
with his head — they are propelled before him with vast swiftness, and 
sometimes utterly destroyed. 

* He is lanced again, when his pain appears more than he can bear ; 
he throws himself, in his agony, completely out of his element; the 
boats are violently jerked, by which one of the lines is snapped asunder ; 
at the same time the other boat is upset, and the crew are swimming 
for their lives. The whale is now free ! He passes along the surface 
with remarkable swiftness, '* going head out ;" but the two boats that 
have not yet '^ fastened," and are fresh and free, now give chase; the 
whale becomes exhausted, from the blood which flows from his deep 
and dangerous wounds, and the 200 fathoms of line belonging to the 
overtwned boat, which he is dragging after him through the water, 
ehecka him in his course : his pursuers again overtake him, and another 
harpoon is darted and buried deeply in his flesh. 

* The men who were upset now right their own boat, without as- 
sistance from the others, by merely clinging on one side of her, by 
which she is turned over, while one of thenr gets inside and bales out 
the water rapidly with his hat, by which their boat is freed, and she is 
soon again seen in the chase. 

' The fatal lance is at length given — the blood gushes from the nos- 
tril of the unfortunate animal in a thick black stream, which stains the 
clear blue water of the ocean to a considerable distance around the 
scene of the aflray. In its struggles the blood from the nostril is fre- 
quently thrown upon the men in the boats, who glory in its show ! 

* The immense creature may now again endeavour to '* sound," to 
escape from his unrelenting pursuers ; but it is powerless — ^it soon rises 
to the surface, and passes slowly along until the death-pang seizes it, 
when its appearance is awful in the extreme. 

. * Suffering from suffocation, or some other stoppage of some im- 
l)brtant organ, the whole strength of its enormous frame is set in motion 
for a few seconds, when his convulsions throw him into a hmidred dif- 
ferent contortions of the most violent description, by which the sea is. 
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^ I now saw tbe captain darting the lance at the whale as it almost 
flew along, but he did not seem to do so with any kind of effect, as the 
nieed of &e whale did not appear in the least diminished, and in a very 
abort time they all disappeared together, beuig at too great a distance 
to be seen with the naked eye from the deck. I now ran aloft, and, with 
the aid of a telescope, could just discern from the mast-head the three 
objects, like specks u])on the surface of the ocean, at an alarming dis- 
tance. I could just observe the two boats, with the whale's head occa- 
sionally darting out before them, with a good deal of " white water" or 
foam about them, which convinced me that the whale was still running. 
I watched them with the glass until I could no longer trace them, 
even in the most indistinct manner, and I then called to those on deck, 
that they might take, the bearing by compass of the direction in which 
I had lost sight of them, that we might continue to ** beat" the ship up 
to that quarter. 

* It was now within half an hour of sunset, and there was every ap- 
pearance of the coming on of an " ugly night," as a seaman would say : 
indeed the wind began to freshen every moment, and an " awkward 
bubble" of a sea soon began to make. I remained aloft until I saw the 
sun dip, angry and red, below the troubled horizon, and was just about 
to descend when I was dreadfully shocked at hearing the loud cry of 
" A man overboard ! " from all upon deck. I looked astern, and saw one 
of our men, of the name of Berry, grappling with the waves and 
calling loudly for help. The ship was soon brought round, but in 
doing 80 she unavoidably passed a long way from the poor fellow, who 
still supported himself by beating the water with his hands, although 
he was quite unacquainted with the proper art of swimming. Several 
oars were thrown overboard the moment after he fell, but he could not 
reach them, though they were near to him ; and directly the ship was 
brought up, a Sandwich islander, who formed one of the crew, leaped 
\ overboard and swam towards him, while at the same time the people on 
the deck were lowering a spare boat, which is always kept for such 
emergencies. I could be of no service except to urge their expedition 
by my calls, for it was all only the work of a few minutes. The good 
Sandwich islander struck out most bravely at first, but in a short time, 
finding that he was some distance from the ship, and being unable to 
see Berry, on account of the agitated surface of the sea, actually 
turned back through fear — finding, as he said, that the " sea caps" went 
over his head. The men in the boat now plied their oars with all their 
strength, and were making rapidly towards the drowning young man, 
who now and then disappeared entirely from view under the heavy seas 
which were beginning to roll : a sickening anxiety pervaded me, as my 
thoughts appeared to press the boat onwards to the spot where the poor 
fellow still grappled, but convulsively, with the yielding waters. The 
boat, urged by man's utmost strength, sprang over the boisterous waves 
with considerable speed ; but they arrived half a minute too late to save 
our poor shipmate from his watery grave. I saw him stniggle with the 
waves until the last, when the foam of a broken sea roared over him, 
and caused him to disappear for ever ! The boat was rowed round and 
' ' " round 
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nund the fetal epot, again and again, until night fell, and then Bte wm 
elowly and reluctantly pulled to the ship by her melancholy crew. As 
they returned, the turbulent waves tossed them ibont, a« if in sport, 
making the boat resound from the t)Cating of the dashing waters whicb 
flew against her bow. 

' The moment the unfortunate ieaman disappeared, a large bird of 
the albatros kind came careering along, and alighted ou the water at 
the very spot in whicli the poor lellow was last seen. It was a curiouB 
circumatance, and only served to heighten our horror, when we law this 
carnivorous bird seat itself proudly over the head of our companion ; and 
which also served to remind us of the number of sharks that we had » 
frequently seen of late, of the horrible propensities of which we could 
not dare to think. 

' By the time we had hoisted in the boat it was quite dark; the 
winds too had increased to half a gale, with heavy squalls at timee, so 
that we were obliged to double-reef oiir topsails. Our painful situation 
now bore most heavily upon us. We had lost one of our men, who had 
■ailed with us from England — the bare thought of which in our circum- 
etances aroused a crowd of heart-rending ideas. Our captain and 
second mate, with ten of the crew, had also disappeared, and were by 
this lime all lost, or were likely to be so in the stormy night which had 
now set in ; being, too, several hundred miles away from any land. We, 
however, kept beating the ship to windward constantly, carrying all 
the sail that she could hear, making " short boards," or putting aboiit 
every twenty mimites. We had also, since nightfall, continued Id 
bum blue lights, and we had likewise a large vessel containing oil and 
unravelled rope, burning over the sternrail of the ship as a l)eacon for 
them, which threw out a great light. But although all eyes were em- 
ployed in every direction searching fur the boats, no vestige of them 
could Iw seen; and therefore when half-past nine p.m. came, we made 
up our mjnds that they were aU lost ; and as the wind howled hoarsely 
through the rigging, and the waves beat sav^ely against our ship, some 
of us thought we could hear the shrieks of poor Berry above the roaring 
of the storm : others imagined, in their melancholy, that they could 
occasionally hear the captain's voice, ordering the ship to " bear up," 
while the boats had been seen more than fifty times by ansious spirits, 
who had strained their eyes through the gloom until fancy robbed them 
of their true speculation and left her pliantasmagoria in exchange. 
Tliore were not many on hoard who did not think of home on that 
dremlful nii;ht — there were not many among us who did not curse the 
Ei'a, and all sea-goiiig avocations; while, with the same breath, they 
blessed tho sat'o and cheerful iireside of their parents, which at that 
monien! tlioy would have given all tliey possessed but to see. But 
at the mouicnt despair was firmlv settling upon us, a man from aloft 
Cidled out ihiit he could sec a light right ahead of the ship, just as we 
wen- "lioiiii^ about," by which we should have gone from it. We 
nil looked in that direction, and in a few minutes we could plainly per- 
ceive it ; in a short time we were close up with it, when, to our great 
joy, we fuund th« capt&in «Dd all the men in the boats, lying to lee- 
ward 
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ward of the deod whale, which had in some measure saved them from 
e violence of the sea. They had ouLy just been able to procure a light, 
iRving vui fortunately upset all tbeir tinder through the violent motion 
f the boats, hy which it became wet — but which they succeeded in 
Uniting after immeiiBe application of the flint and steel — or their lan- 
tern would have heen. suspended from an oar directly after sunset, 
llfaicb is the usual practice when boats are placed under such circum- 
stances. 

, • After having secured the whale alongside, (which we expected lo 
we during the night from the roughness of the weather,) they all came 
a board, when the misfoituae of poor Berry was spoken of with sorrow 
om all hands, while their own deliverance served to throw a ray of 
^ht amidst the gloom.'—pp. 167-113. 

' Out limits will not allow us to do more than hint at the ac- 

bnnt of ' fighting whales,' such as ' Timor Jack,' ' New Zealand 
"" ' and others, famed as boat and even ship destroyers ; for 
Ir. Beale tells us that it is a well- authenticated fact, that the 
Lmerican whale-ship ' Essex' was sunk by one of these monsters : 
T can we enter into the ' cutting in' and ' trying out,' terms ex- 
essiye of the important art of securing the spoil and taking off 
B blubber, a sen-ice, in some of its parts, of no small trouble 
d even danger : nor shall we he turned aside by the odoriferous 
mbei^Tis, though it conjures up Sinbad and all his wonders to 
IT mind's eye, and is a ' sair temptation,' further than to state, 
v Di. Bucltland's gralification, that Mr. Enderhy possesses, as 
[r. Beale informs us, a fine lump of this coprolite-like substance, 
hich the doctor will, no doubt, carefully examine the next time 
B comes to town.* 
^^ We cannot, however, close our notice of this most interesting 
i&ok, without recurring to the pride ei-ery honest Englishman 
lOst feel in contemplating such a character as that of Mr. En- 
ta'by. Nor can we drop our pen without once more expressing 
Br delight in the intrepid skill of the seamen employed in our 
DUth Sea whaling. It is gratifying to reflect that we have 
Bndreds of these fine fellows constantly afloat; and indeed, 
»king at things in general, we must confess that we are not of 
lose who dream that our na^'y is quite in a desperate state. Other 
Inuitiies may he building ships — so much the better : — British 
hie-jackets must be very much altered if, in the event of a 
M, they are not building tbem for us. 

i' May we take ibis opportunity of Euggesting to Di. B. the propriety uf relbcmiag 
tttla pcoceediags of the Geologicftl Suciety, which to frequaiitly biings him, like 
bn Ughta of t^e Uniiersitieg, into our less scqiiestered scenery of ihe Sttanil? 
^y- not give the onnual oration before dinner instCBil of afier? We are as- 
oished that en eminently convivial asBociation should have so long tolerated 
'm ti\\»ting anomaly. 

r- Art. 
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"Source in Matto Grosao, in Pern, to its confluence witb the Paran:!^ 
is about 1<^00 miles; that of the united waters to the La Plata 
750 miles — in all about 2O00 miles. The numerous branches of 
the Paranii rise in the mountains of Brajol. The Uruguay, to 
the eastward of the Parana, has also its sources in those moun- 
tains ; and it also falls into the La Plata, after a course about equal 
to that of the ParanS. These two rivers include the province 
immediately to the soulh\vard of Paraguay, calleil Entre Hi 
or the interfluvial country. 

The inhabitants of Paraguay, estimated by some at 200,000^- 
but by others at 300,000, are composed of the old Spaniards, 
Creoles, and Indians. A very few of the latter are the descend- 
ants of those who formetl the population of the Jesuit missions, 
which were dissolved, and the whole fraternity expelled from 
South America in 1767i — and whose place was supplied by Fran- 
ciscan friars — a most unfortunate change for the Indians. But 
the Franciscans themselves were in their turn either secularised, 
or expelled the country, by Francia. 

The soil of Paraguay is generally good — intersected by num- 
berless tributaries of the great bounding rivers. The climate 
also is delightful, and would be still better if the people were to 
drain the swamps. The products are various, but commerce has 
nearly been annihilated, between the caprice of the Dictator and 
his just-enough jealousies of tlie Buenos Ajres republic. The 
chief productions are tobacco, coffee, sugar, Indian com, yucca- 
root, lemons, oranges, pine-apples, grapes, apricots, and gmn of 
diBerent kinds; but the most valuable is the yerba — the herb 
— (a» it is called par excellence), and known generally by the 
name of Paraguay tea (//ex ParaguayensU). It is chiefly met 
with in its native state among thick woods, just as the Assam tea, 
recently discovert, was found intermixed. One of the Robertsons 
visited ihs yerbales, and gives a long account of the process of 
preparation, which consists chiefly of roasting quickly the tender 
brandies and twigs over a fire tdl the leaves are crisp, when they 
are crushed or pounded into a powder, and rammed into hide 
bags of 1200 lbs, each. This tea, or mate, is in eternal use 
throughout the whole of South America. 

Another prime article is the lapacho, the most magnificent of 
all tiees, in Mr. Hobertson's estimation — superior even to English 
oak. The trunk of one, scooped out, formed a canoe, which 
carried eight men, a hundred bales of yerba, twenty packages of 
tobacco, and a great number of other articles. The grain of the 
wood is said to be so close, that neither worm nor rot can assail 
it; vessels built of it, when fifty years old, may still be called 
. VOL. Lxiii, NO. cxxvi. '2 A youiig> 
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fa country South America was? 'Sir,' sjuti he, 'every- 
thingr ill these parts is on a grand scale. Theii- mountains are 
stui>endou» — their rivers are imincDse — their plains are inter- 
minahle — their forests have no end — their trees are gigantic — 
their miles are three times the length of yours — and then' [here 
the General took a gold douliloon out of his i»ckct and laid it on 
the table] ' lijok at their guineas !' 

Though the face of the Pampas was not very inviting, the curate 
of Luxan, on his arrival, gave Mr. J. P. Robertson a good solid 
dinner, consisting of an alia podrida, followed by came con cuero, 
or beef roasted m the skin, which he pronounces to be one of the 
most savoury dishes he had ever tasted. Proceeding from this 
place at the rate of ninety miles a day, he came to Santa Fe, 
distant from Buenos Ayres 340 miles. 

' If asked what I saw after I left Liixan, I aaw two miserable villages, 
three small towns, one convent, containing about twenty monks; and 
the post-houee huts. I saw Chiatlea higher than the horse with the rider 
on hia l>ack; here and there a few clumps of the Algarroba tree; long 
grass ; innumerable herds of cattle, wild and tame ; deer and ostriches 
bounding over the plain ; bearded biscachas (a sort of rabbit) coming 
out at evening by groups from their thoueand burrows ; now the whirring 
partridge flying from under my horse's feet, and anon the little mailed 
armadillo making haste to get out of the way. Every now and then I 
came within sight of the splendid Parang. But its broad pellucid sur- 
face was undisturbed by any bark. I saw a stream two miles broad 
and ten feet deep at the place from which I surveyed it, and that place 
was one hundred and eighty miles from the mouth of the Plate and two 
thousand from its source. There was no cataract to impede navigation 
— no savages sought to intemipt traflic. The land on both sides was as 
fertile as Nature could make it. The chmate mas most salubrious, and 
the soil had beeu in uudisturl>ed possession of a European power for 
three hundred years, Yet all was still as the grave." — vol. i. pp. 
194-196. 

All the inhabitants of Santa Fe were sitting in the porches of 
the doors, or in the street on the shady side, the gentlemen in 
shirts, white trousers, and slippers, the ladies in ' primitwe 
chemises,^ a low vestment, and some loose and transpEU'ent upper 
garment, scarcely at all confining the body ; every man, woman, 
and child either smoking cigars, sipping mate through a tube, or 
eating water-melons, 'Conceive,' he says, 'how much I must 
have been shocked to see. for the first time, a great proportion of 
Uio ladies openly and undisguisedly not only smoking, but smoking 
cigars of a size so large that those of their male companions bore 
no comparison with them.' The mate, the melon, the shirts, the 
chemises, might have been overlooked, but the large cigar in a 
^female mouth—' oh ! it was a terrible shock to my nerves ! ' 

2 A 2 Don 
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iS almost darkened by birds of prey. Vultures, carrion-crows, 
and carrion -gulls, hovered, skimmed, and wheeled their flight around 
the carcases of the slain. Here were a dozen clamorous assailants fixing 
their talons, and thrusting their curved beaks into the yet warm flesh of 
an animal, which had yielded its hide and tallow (all for which it was 
deemed valuable) to the Gaucho executioners of the matadero. There, 
BO many piga were contending for mastery in the revels ; and close by, 
some ravenous dogs were ustirping and maintaining an exclusive right to 
the prey. Ducks, fowls, turkeys, all seemed to prefer beef to anything 
else; and such a cawing, cackling, barking, and screaming, as were kept 
up 1^ the heterogeneous family of (juadrnpeds and winged creatures which 
were voraciously satisfying the craTings of nature, was never heard out 
of Babel, I wended my way to the house of the governor; was received 
with the pompous, yet awkward deconim of a village chieftain newly 
elected to office ; got my pnasjwrt signed ; and in two hours from the 
time of my landing I left, at a hand-gallop, the carnivorous Basada.' — 
vol. i. pp. 226-228. 

On the second da_v's journey he was hospitably received by one 
of the j-oung Candiiitis, who, with five and forty servants, super- 
intended thirty thousand head uf cattle, and some fifty thousand 
horses and mules. 

Our traveller having at length crossed the Parana, proceedetl 

ttto Neembucli, the first establishment in Paraguay. The dlffer- 
bace on the two sides of this river was remarkable. 
' The open Pampa was exchanged for the shady grove ; the paBtures, 
protected by the trees, and irrigated by abundant streams, were in most 
places beautifully green ; the palm-tree was a frequent occupant of the 
plain; hills, and more gently-sloping eminences, contrasted beautifully 
with the valley and the lake. Wooded from the base to the top, those 
hills and slopes exhibited now the stalely forest-tree, and anon the less- 
aspiring shrub, the lime, and the orange, each bearing, at the same 
time, both blossom and fruit. The fig-tree spread its broad dark leaf, 
and offered its delicious fruit to the traveller, without money and without 
price J while the parasite plant lent all its variety of leaf and flower to 
adorn the scene. Pendent from the boughs of many of the trees was to 
be seen, and yet more distinctly known by its fragrance, the air-plant. 
Squirrels leaped, and monkeys chattered among the branches ; the parrot 
and parroqiiet, the pheasant, the moigtf), the toocan, the humming-bird, 
the guacamayo or cockatoo, and innumerable others described by Azara, 
inhabited, in all their gaudy variety of plumage, the woods through 
which I rode.' — vol. i. pp. 259, 260. 

The only torment experienced was from the mosquito, but here 

necessity has pointed out a simple mode of avoiding its nightly 

|. attacks. A roofed stage on the top of four trunks of palm trees, 

■bout fifteen feet high, is the general sleeping- pi ace for the whole 

lily J and to this height the insect enemy never rise. The chil- 
dren 
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_ L^al&ey, three times a-week. Though a wrinkled skeleton, and 
brown as an Egyptian mummy, she was erect ; she (ltd not tuttet at all ; 
and her utterance, even in Spanish, was clear, unhrolien, and distinct. 
Her name (and it was a very old family name) was Doiia Juana 
YBquibeL'— vol. i. pp. 304, 305. 

In a few da}'s he received a note from this dowager, intimating 
that she bad heard he wanted a country- bouse, and that hers, 
though Qune of the best {' it was the very best '), was o(>en for him 
whenever he liked : — ' 1 will take no excuse ; I shall hold three 
apartmeats, and the necessary attendance, at your service,' Mr. 
Robertson accepted her offer — was entertained en Prince — every- 
thing was put at bis disposal. Her civilily and attentions were 
quite overwhelming. Among her valuables, and they were 
numerous, whatever be praised was instantly made over to him 
in such a way that the acceptance of it was unavoidable. An ac- 
cident brought nut the denouement of all tliis. He had expressed 
a fondness for the plaintive airs of the Paraguayans, accompanied 
by tbe guitar. One day on returning borne, he found bis amiable 
hostess under the tuition of a master, 'endeavouring, with her 
cracked voice, to sing a trhte, and with her lank, brown, and 
wrinkled fingers to manage an accompaniment to it on tbe guitar.' 
On hearing and seeing this, our merchant of Greenock, whose 
■education had not been finished off in Mayfair, exclaimed ' For 
God's sake. Dona Juana, how can you, fourteen years after the 
time when, according to the laws of humanity, you should have 
been in the grave, cither make yourself such a butt for tbe ridi' 
cule of your enemies, or such an object lor the compassion of 
your friends ? ' 

' Down she flung the guitar; she ordered the singing-master un- 
ceremoniously out of the house ; die servants she sent out of the 
room; and then, with a fierceness of aspect, of which I little thought 
her capable, she astounded me hj the following address : — " Seuur 
Don Juan: little did I expect such an insult from the man whom I 
have loved : " and on the latter word she laid no ordinary emphasis. 
" Yes " (she continued), " loved. I was prepared, I am still prepared 
to offer you my hand and my estate- If I was learning to sing, and to 
pUj the guitar, for whose sake was it hut yours? What have I studied 
— what have I thought of — for whom have I lived during the last three 
mouths hut for yow ? And is this the return which I meet with ? " ' — 
vol. i. p. 311. 

Next morning a reconciliation took place — the Paraguayan 
Ninon had recovered her senses ; admitted she had been very fool- 
ish — but ' that is all over ' — and as a proof of her forgiveness, 
proposed to celebrate tbe day of St. John at her house on Campo 
Grande by a fete cbampetre. This fete is then painted with 

circimastantial 
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'•"ntial minuteness, equal to anjtliing that could be done 
ming Post ; anij we may add, it was not inferior, by 
ition, to any dejeune a la fi^rchetle at an Englisli 

must now introduce our readers to a still more imporLant 
nage than DoGa Juana. Not far from lier house, Mr. 
Tlfion Buys, one fine evening, in pursuit of game, rambling 
a peaceful valley, he came upon a neat and unpretending 
igc. ' Up rose a partridge ; I fired, and the bird came tn 
zruund. A voice from behind called out '■ Buen tiro" — ■' A 
''lot." ' 

ifncd round, and beheld a gentleman of about fif\y years of age^ 
in a suit of black, with a large scailet capote, or cloak, thrown 
uis shoulders. He had a mStc'-cup in one hand, a cigar in the 
; and a little urchin of a negro, 'niih his arms crossed, was in si- 
nce by the getitlcmnn's side. The stranger's couutenance wis 
d his black eyes were very penetrating, while hia jet hair, 
k from a bold forehead, and hanging in natural ringlets over 
•ave him a dignified and strikiug air, -He wore on his 
Uuckles, and at the knees of hia breeches the same,' 

man's offering an apolc^v for firing so near 
.ua.. ec,|f»i(l there was no occasion for any excuse; 

_i« wns w line to amuse himself in bis grounds with 

niB gun wlienever he pleased ; invited him to sit down, to take 
H Dgnr ami some m»tr. A celestial globe, a large telescope, 
nnil a lliet^lolite were under the little portico, and Mr. Ro- 
hri1l>oit iinineiliAtely inferred that the person helore him was no 
otlirr llinn IXtctor Franria. He showed him nrer his house 
Hiiil li)« library, talked freelv oi the state of Parae^aj, c<m]- 
ttiiiiptunutly of the members of the junta and their s^em of 
Iftiverninent ; but Mr. Roberlson could neither recognise in his 
inaiuier, nor deduce fixHn bis conrersaticn, a trace of the san- 
^innry propensities, or of the ni^iorernable caprice, by which 
Franeia has in the sequel attained so bad a celebrity. 

Mr. Robertson. ha«ng made a good speculation ia his first 
*..\ai'c. proceedeii down tlie Parana to Buenos AjTes, laid in 
nnoiliCT cargo, and in the course of a month set out again for 
A»&umplion. Soon after his second arTi\-al, an envov was sent 
ll'iiui liuenos Ayres in endeavour to arrange a treaty of amilv and 
(iHiimerce with Paraguay; bui such a hatred existed against that 
|f«i)nil)lic. that the envoy was shut up in the custom-^use, and 
^>V)tuiiii'd iliorc till the Xalioual Omsress, then assembled for the 
uimVm i)f two Consuls in place of the junta of three, had 
to mjcct all iuteicoursc with Buenos Avres, nben he was 

glad 
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:e his departure after the inhospitable reception hehatlmet 
with. The choice of first consul fell on Francia, In the course 
of this year ((814 it wouUl appear, but dates are sparingly given), 
a younger brother, W. P. Robertson, made bis appearance in 
Assumption, and est-iblished himself there as a resident The 
elder adventurer now meditated a voyage to England, and the 
port of Assumption being closed against all egress, it was ne- 
cessary for hint to obtain permission from Francia to leave the 
country. On this occasion the consul laid open his sj-stem of 
Hon- inter niurse with the other provinces of South America, to 
preserve I'nraguay ' from contamination by that foul and restless 
spirit of anarchy and revolution, which has more or less desolated 
and disgraced them all.' He expressed his special hatred of 
Buenos Ayres, and his great wish to promote an intercourse with 
England, direct ; and, pausing, ordered the seijeant in wailing 
to bring in, emphatically, ■ lIutL' In three minutes, four grena- 
diers entered, bearing among them a large hide packet of tobacco 
of two hundredweight, a bale of Paraguay tea, a demi-john of 
Paraguay spirits, a large loaf of sugar, and several bundles of 
cigars, tied and ornamented with variegatetl fillets. These Mr. 
Robertson doubted not were intended as a present for himself, 
a parting manifestation of regard; but thedo'ctor soon unde- 
ceived our frien<l : — 

* I desire that, as soon as you get to London, you will present 
yourself to the House of Commons ; take with you these samples of the 
productions of Paraguay; request an audience at the bar; and inform 
the Bssembiy that you are deputed by Dun Gaspar Rodriguez de Fiaucia, 
Consul of the Republic of Paraguay, to lay before it these specimens of 
the rich productions of that country. Tell them I have authorised you 
to say tliat I invite England to a ])olitical and commercial intercourse 
with me ; and that I am ready and auxious to receive in my capital, and 
with all the deference due to diplomatic intercourse between civilized 
states, a minister from the Court of St. James's : I also will appoint to 
that Court on envoy of my own. Such a treaty may tlieu bo framed 
as shall comport at once with llie dignity and interests of the great 
empire of England, and with tlioae of the rising state which I now rule. 
Paraguay will be tlie first republic of South America, as Great Britain 
is already the first of European nations. Present yourself,' continued 
he, ' at the bar of the house, and there deliver my messsge, as of old 
the ambassadors of independent states delivered theirs to the senate 
of Home, According to tlie reception which they shall give to you, 
(one of their countrymen, and above the suspicion, therefore, of being 
a witness in my fuvour,) shall he the reception (acogimiento) which I 
will ejttcud to their amlMisaador to this republic,' — vol. ii. pp. 283-285. 

A fortnight after this, Mr. Robertson left Paraguay for Buenos 
Ayres; but, finding that the voyage to England would be preju- 
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marauders, he relates an incident of the serio-comic kind, 
he caLls it, which took place three days after his capture. He 
happened to have a flageolet on board, on which they compelled 
him to play. 

' There, seated on the poop of the vessel, in my scanty Artigueno 
hahiUments, was I fain to play duels to the satyrB, savageB, and imps 
around me, among whom dancing to my music became a frequent 
amusement. But there are few evils without their corresponding alle- 
viation ui this life ; and in the present case mine was to perceive that 
the intercourse brought about by an unskilful performance on a little 
reed, had a softening influence on my captors. I can soy that thence- 
forward the only real inconvenience to which I was put by them was 
Ihat of being obliged, at their pleasiu'e (how little it could be at my own 
jou need not be tuld), to *' play the flute-" ' — vol. iii. pp. 84, 85. 

He was now told by the Serjeant thai his orders were either to 
shoot him or to take him back lo Baxada; and the vessel was 
steered for that port. 

' I was marched to the small and wretched gaol appropriated to (b.t 
reception of murderers, robbers, and other felonious caitilft of the 
worst dye. There they sat, each upon the skull of a bullock, in chains, 
in nakedness, in squalid filth, and yet in bestial debauch and revelrj-. 
There was a fire lit in the middle of the floor, ^id a heap of ashes 
which had been accumulating, apparently, fot' tdoothB. Around this 
fiie there were spitted, for the purpose of being; roasted, three or four 
large pieces of black-looking beef, into the parts of which already done 
the felons, with voracious strife, were cutting with large gleaming knives. 
" Aguardiente," or bad rum, was handed round in a bullock's horn ; and 
as the fire cast its flickering glare on the swarthy and horrible coun- 
tenances of the bacchanals, their chains clanking at every motion of their 
hands or legs, the picture was truly startling.' — vol. iii. pp. 86, 81. 

He remaineil here but one night: — towards the aftemofmof the 
following day, — 

' A sergeant entered with a coat, shirt, and stockings, which he said 
had been furnished by my friend, with Herenii's permission. When I 
had dressed myself (for I was all but in a state of nudity), the same 
Serjeant told me to follow him. I did so, with not very comfortable 
forebodings, for I had been told a dozen times during the day that the 
Englishman (that was myself) would certainly be shot. The sergeaut, 
however, conducted me to o separate cell, in which were a chair, hide, 
and jar of water. He told me his orders were to place me where no one 
should have access to me; but that my meals should be regularly sent 
in twice a day. So saying, he took his leave; and again thrown fur 
comfort upon the resource of contrast, I was glad this time to find it in 
my favour. The solitude and clothing of to-day, as contrasted with the 
nakedness and society to which I had been doomed yesterday, made me 
once more think myself a comparatively happy man. Dreary enough 
was my cell, hut still I was alone. I looked through the iron gratings 
upon the flocks of vultures and gulls which hovered over the dead c 
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lovels. Mr, Robertson was usheretl lo the presence chamber, 
and ' What,' says he, ' do you think I saw there ?' — 

' Why, the ntoat cicelleiit Protector of half of the New World 
seated on a huUoclt'a akull, ut a fire kindled on the mud Hoor of a 
hut, eating beef off a spit, and drinking gin out of a cow-horn I He 
waa surrounded by a dozen officers In weather-beaten attire, in similar 
positions, and BJinilarly occupied. All were smoking, all gabbling. 
The Protector was dictating to two secretaries, who occupied, at one 
deal table, the only two dilapidated rush-bottom chairs in thehnvcl. Tt 
■was the scene of the Baxada prison all over, except tliat the parties were 
not in chains, nor exactly without coats to their backs. To complete the 
lingular incongruity of the scene, the floor of the one apartment of the 
mud hut (to be sure it was a pretty large one), in which the general, his 
staff, and secretaries were assembled, was strewn with pompous envelopes 
from all the provinces (some of them distant 1500 miles from that centre 
of operations), addressed to his " Kxckllenct the Pkote<-tob." At 
the door stood the reeking horses of couriers arriving every hnlf-huur, 
and the fresh ones of those departing as often. Soldiers, aides-de-camp, 
scouts, came galloping in from all quarters. All was referred to " His 
Excellency the Protector;" and his excellency the Protector, 
seated on his bullock's skull, smoking, eating, drinking, dictating, talk- 
ing, despatched in succession the various matters brought under his 
notice,with that calm, or deliberate, but unintermitted nonchalance, which 
brought most practically home to me the truth of the axiom, " Stop a 
little, that we may get on the faster." I believe tliaC if the business of 
the world had been on his shoulders, he would have proceeded in no 
difl^rent manner. He seemed a man incapable of bustle, and was, in 
this single respect (if I may be permitted the allusion), like the greatest 
commander of the age. 

* On perusal of my introductory letter, his Excellency rose from hie 
seat and received me, not only with cordiality, but with what surprised 
me more, comparatively gentlemanlike manners, and really good breed- 
ing. He spoke facetiously about his state apartment; and begged of 
me, as my hams and legs might not be so accustomed to the_ squatting 
position as his, to seat myself on the edge of a stretcher, oi open hide 
bedstead, which stood in a corner of the room, and which he desired to 
be drawn near the fire. Without further prelude or apology, he put 
into my hand his own knife, and a spit with a piece of beef beautifully 
roasted upon it. He desired me to eat, and then he made me drink, 
and presented me with a cigar. I joined the conversation, became \m- 
awares a gaucho ; and, before I had been five miimtea in the room. Ge- 
neral Arligas was again dictating to his secretaries, and getting through 
a world of business, at the very lime that he was condoling witlk me on 
my treatment at Baxada, condemning the authors of it, and telling me 
how instantaneously, on the receipt of Captain Percy's just remonstrance, 
he had given orders for my liberation. 

'Tliere was a great deal of talking and writing, and eating and drink- 
ing ; fur, as there were no separate apartments in which to carry on 
. these several operations, so neither did there seem to be any distinct 
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He IiBs trafficked with the vile Alvetir tor anna against 
the blood of the Paraguayans ! He has offered men for muskets I — he 
haa dared to attempt to sell my people ! Let him beware ! — let him at 
hU peril tread this repuhlic ! Write to him never to set foot ou it again ! 
] — and, ae for youTBclf, depart immediately with what yon have. The 
world shall atill see that, whatever he the provocation, justice and leuiency 
■towards neutrals preside over the couniels of Francia,'" — vol. iii.p. 122. 
Mr. W. P. Robertson asked for time to wind up their affairs, 
' How long,' he asked, ' would it take ?' — ' Two months,' was the 
Muswer. ' Very wellj in two months from this day, or sooner if 
you can, you will leave the republic' 

I The elder brother would not take the younger's warning — he 
Went on, speedily arrived, and insisted on wailing on Francia to 
exculpate himself. He was admitted. 'What' (swd Francia to 
him, without further prelude than a scowl) ' has emboldened you 
to CKMne into my presence, after receiving express orders from 
me not to dare to set your f<x>t upon my territory ? ' While 
•ttempting to explain, Francia burst forth — ' The letter. Sir ! — 
■•&B letter! — what have you to say to that?' The adventurer 
itaade some effort to vindicate bis conduct, but be was cut short 
•with ' Look ye. Sir ! — see that, at the expiration of forty-eigbt 
hours, you are no longer to be found in Paraguay, or beware — 
beware of the consequences ! ' 

. Thus ended, in the year 1815, all the mercantile transactions, 
&e flourishing schemes, and promising prospects of tUe two 
brothers in Paraguay. Of the occasional profits of a commercial 
intercourse with this now prohibited territory, Mr. RobertB()n 
aifords us some extraordinary examples. For instance, a friend 
oi his took to Paraguay, as ballast, a quantity of salt which cost 
Iwo hundred dollars. Immediately on his arrival he sold it for 
^ur thousand dollars. Another merchant, who had an exclusive 
licence from the Dictator to export two cargoes of produce, 
sold one-third to the other, who had an English passport as a 
protection against the Artigueiios, for which he paid a trifle 

» Store than the produce of his salt just sold. On reaching Buenos 
A)Te8, ' the two cargoes sold for the incredible sum of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars ; and, after a variety of heavy 
ttiarges and duties paid, the two hundred dollars' worth of salt 
yielded a clear profit of more than shty thousand dollars !' After 
this statement wc may readily conceive the grievous disappoint- 
ment of the two brothers, and the indignation felt by them at the 
treatment tbey received from Francia. And now that more than 
twenty years have passed over their heads, ihey have, to be sure, 
drawn his portrait in characters of blood. Of bis caprice and 
ly, we presume there can be no doabt; but still we strongly 

suspect 
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ina not ' Consul presiding,' ' lest that designation should 
Eive rise to mistakes.' Francia, however, as Cfcsar, took the first 
*|'*'ii. hy which lie, of course, pot eight months, leaving only four 
"*r I'oinpey. Sir Woodbine Parish, in his lucid and interesting 
*"oliime on the ' Provinces of Rio de k Plata (and, when rhargc 
^vffaires at Buenos Ayres, he had to do with the first consul), 
Says :— 

' FraiicJa, having thus obtained one-half the power he aimed at, was 
Uflt loQg ere he secured the other. When the thouaand deputiea met, in 
Virtue of the 13th article of the Constitution, it waa intimated to them 
that the Bubatitution of one governor for a pair of consuls would he a 
great improvement; and Don Caspar was, as a matter of courae, elected 
sole Dictator of the republic of Paraguay. His nomination in the first 
instance was fgr three years ; at the e.^piration of which time he took 
care to have hlB power confirmed for life. The deputies who passed tliis 
act, in their sim|)!icity, returned to their homes exulting in an arrange- 
ment wliereby they were saved all further trouble, whilst the tyrant they 
had set up commenced a reii;n which, for systematic aeirjehiiesB, cruelty, 
and unrestraiued ilcajpotism is almost unparalleled in the history uf 
any country.' 

Having, in fact, thrown out defiance to Buenos Ayres, lo Arli- 
gas, and to all the neighbouring states, and resolved to play the 
despot among his own subjects, Francia found himself surrounded 
hy enemies on every side j but, like another Richard, he resolved 
never to yield : 

' I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.' 
One measure, however, which he took during hi$ three years' 
dictatorship, gave great satisfaction — ' he abolished the Inquisi- 
tion.' Rengger says, ' As the bishop of the place was so shocked 
by the revolution as to have his reason disordered, Francia directed 
that his vicar-general should perform all the duties of the epis- 
copal office.' The Robertsons improve on this: — ■' Harassed, 
jaded, insulted, and alarmed by Francia's daily invasions of the 
prelatical jurisdiction, by his open ridicule of the (church, and by 
Lis hostility to its members, the bishop was driven to insanity, 
superseded by a vicar -general, and died in a state of mournful im- 
becility and destitution.' There is no doubt of Francia's fixed 
liostility to all monks and friars ; nay, he once said to Rengger, 
■ If his holiness the pope should come to Paraguay, I should 
malce him merely my almoner.' 

We think it just to our I'eaders to give, by way of specimen, 
one incident as stated by Rengger, who was in the country, and 
by the Robertsons, who had left it several years. Rengger says 
that, in order to stimulate their natural ability in the artisans of 
Paraguay, Francia had recourse to intimidation : — 
: VOL. Lxiii. NO. cxxvi. 2 B 'He 
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it, even in the distance, sent every man lionie to his respective callinft 
with a comhinution of alacrity, fear, and dexterity, which I doubt niucn , 
if any other stimulus, however exciling, would have produced.' — vol. iif. ■ 
p. 314-311. ' 

Sheridan's post-boy from Northamptonshire, with a double knock 
at the door, fails in comparison with this us a bit of circumstantial 
narrative. 

The Roberlsona inform us that a friend of theirs, Mr, Okcs, 
proceeded to Assumption on a mercantile speculation. He 
waited on the Dictator, and informed him that in his cargo were 
some very fine mathematical and astronomical instruments. ' Ah^ 
that is good ! that is good ! ' said Francia, with great glee. ' I 
must see them : do you understand the use of them ? ' Oke« 
bowed. ■ Very good, very good ; I am extremely pleased to heat 
it. Go now, arrange your business; you have perfect freedonj 
to trade here. You appear to be a man of sense and education: 
meddle not with state afiab's ; mind your own matters ; and, whenever 
I may send for you, endeavour to come and give me a little of your 
time.' He did so; gave lessons in mathematics and practical 
astronomy ; and was treatetl as a friend. In three months Okea 
wound up bis affairs, and obtained permission to return a second 
time from Buenos Ayres. In parting be said, ' You have no 
doubt beard, and perhaps are inclined to believe, that my govern- 
ment is despotic and unnecessarily severe ; but, believe me, Don 
Henrique, I bad only a choice between this severity and the 
anarchy of my country. But,' fae went on, 'judge by yourself; 
you have come here freely — freely you depart ; and I shall always 
be bappy to see you in tbis republic' 

Nothing could be more civil and reasonable. Mr. Okea, in 
a few months after his return to Buenos Ayres, died. On 
hearing tbis, Franria sent to seize all the property he had left 
with one Zelaya, as being that of a deceased foreigner whose estate 
had lapsed to the treasury. Zelaya's books showed a large pro- 
perty under his charge belonging to a native of Paraguay, then in 
Buenos Ayres; what more was discovered we are not told ; but 
charges were brought against the stranger In Buenos Ayres and 
Zelaya as an accomplice. ' Without form or process the unhappy 
victim, amid the heart-rending cries of his family, was dragged to 
the front of Francia's window, and there, in bis sight, butcher'^ 
by his janissaries. The whole of the property under the murdered 
man's charge was confiscated to the state by the murderer,' 

Francia bad his public prisons and state prisons, bolb of which 
are described by Robertson, and also by Rengger: the latter 
says : — 

' We frequently visited these IVightful prisons, either to see some sick 
2 K 2 prisoner. 
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leir sovereign, or for any of the many atrocious assassinations 
iDctioned and committed by sucli agents of this canting crew, 
lat liad usurped the government, as the brutal KJrke and the 
■ninary Jefferies. Francia, the elected Dictator of Paraguay, 
some pretext for his severities. Surrounded by enemies 
ttthin and without, he determinetl at all hazards and at every 
"crifice of friends and foes, to preserve the integrity and inde- 
Midence of the country intrusted to his government. 
So early as the year 1 820, he was apprised of a conspiracy 
to effect a revolution in Paraguay, in favour of Buenos Ayres : 
one of the conspirators, at confession before a Franciscan friarj 
revealed the plot. Every person named was immediately appre- 
hended — among others, Fulgencio Yegros, formerly Francia's 
brother -consul. At first Francia contented himself with sending 
the whole of them to prison and confiscating their property. 
But by-and-by a letter of Ramirez, the lieutenant of Artigas, 
H ftildressed to Yegros, fell into Francia's hands, and convinced him 
I *f the truth and extent of the plot ; — and upon this the prisoners 
*ere sent for examination to the ' Chamber of Truth,' or, as the 
Robertsons call it, the ' Chamber of Torture,' where confession 
is said to have been extorted by blows of a leather whip on the 
hack. The examinations being ended, ' they proceedeil to execu- 
tion, when the accused were shot by foui' or eight at a lime.' 
|U©ne young man, not mortally wounded, rose up to give orders 
I'.fcr a fresh discharge ; another individual resolved to exempt him- 
•elf from torture and execution by an act of suicide. ' The fol- 
lowing words,' says Renf^er, ' traced in charcoal, were found on 
the walls of his dungeon — " I know that suicide is contrary to 
the law of God and of man ; but the tyrant of my countiy shall 
Ljiot strengthen himself with my blood." ' Here we have another 
^^tance of the high colouring of the Robertsons; — ■ 

' Three demons were alone flccessory to the inquisitorial invefltigalious 
f the Chamber of Torture — Francia himself, a legal fimctionary, and a 
^istrar. No one hut these ever knew the result of the examinationB. 
%Bt result was only revealed to the puhhc by the corpses of the pri- 
mers, as day after day they perished on the hanquillo — glutted the eyes 
jE the despot — tempted to voracity the birds of prey — and, after exposure 
t these for a whole day, were conducted in the evening, often mangled, 
f theii despairing relations, to a dark and silent grave. Poor Don Ful- 
'o Yegros wna first shot and then bayoneted ; Don Fernando de la 
followed in the same wav ; Galvau, Yturbidc, and fifty others, all 
in succession.'— vol. iii. pp. 331, 332. 
About the same lime the Dictator had, or thought he bad, 
«ason to suspect the old Spaniards, the most resiJectable in- 
habitants 
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.bitants of Paraguay, antl tletermined at once to strike a Mow 
at would remove tbem itom all future suspicion. All those who 
habited Assumption, and places within a league of it, were 
dercd to assemble at the square in front of the govermneni- 
iiue. When about three hundred were collected, they were 
KTchedto prison — crowded together in fifties — the rooms hating 
le general door and one corridor for all : he called tbem his 
dunes. After some time those of poor and humble condition 
jre released, hut compelled to withdraw several leagues from the 
pital ; the more affluent were kept in prison nineteen months. 
.any, in the mean time, died in prison — among whom was Ve- 
K», the old Spanish governor previous to the revolution, an 
offensive, humane, and charitable man. In December, 1822, 
ose that remained were set at liberty on condition of paying lo 
B state a. fine of 150,000 piastres. 

It is not surprising that, after these and many other enormities, 
e fear of assassination should have seized upon the tyrant, 
hat busy monitor, conscience, is able to shake the nenes of the 
Dst hardened criminals — even of those whom the world styles 
iroGs, The description which Hume has given of Cromwell 
iswers so eiiactiy to Francia, that it is only necessary to transcribe 
: — ' Each action of his life betrayed the terrors under which he 
boured. The aspect of strangers mas uneasy to him. With a 
crcing and anxious eye he suneyed every face to which he was 
»t daily accustomed. He never moved a step without strong 
laitU atlcnding him: he wnie lumour under his clothes, and 
rther secured himself by offensive weapons, a sword, falchion, and 
stols, which he always carried about him. He returned from 
1 place by the <lirect road, or by the same way which he went, 
very journey he performed with hurry and precipitation.' 
At honie the Dictator was equally anxious as to the persons Le 
lowed to approach him. He never, says Render, admitted into 
5 room more than one person at a time, nor must he approach 
rarer than six paces. His arms must be held close to bis body, 
lb the hands o[>en and banging down. ' At our first audience, 
1 was not acquaintei.1 with this etiquette, it bappenetl that my 
nds were not in the position required by the Dictalor. when 
' grufflv asked me if I was endeavouring to draw a poniard 
>m my pocket. On my replying that such was not the custom 
long the Swiss, he became appeaseil and continued the con- 
rsation.' The same wTiter tells us he is pleased when the 
reon addressing him looks him straight in the face and returns 
ompt answers. 'Speaking on this subject one day.' he says, as 
ms abou opening the body of one of the natives, he told me to 
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see if his countrymen hail not one bone more than the usual 
number in their necks, which prevcnleil them from holding up' 
their heails arul speaking out,' i 

We strongly suspect that the Dictator, like the rest of his family,' 
is subject to fitsof insanity, which Mr. Rengger calls hj7>ochonilria; 
The Swiss surgeon says it is during these parosysms that ha 
is most proue to order arrests, and to inilict the severest punish- 
ments ; that he then thinks nothing of issuing a sentence of death; 
and he adds that, when the wind is north-east, accompanied byi 
sudden and frequent rains, the Dictator is most subject to such | 
ilts ; but that his good humour is restored when the wind changes Aa < 
the south'West : then he sings, laughs to himself, and chats very i 
readily with all persons who approach him. Neither is he defi^ ] 
cicnt in acts of generosity — one of which was displayed toward* 1 
his great enemy, Artigas. This hero being hard pressed by hi^ ' 
lieutenant, Ramirez, who attacked him with eight hundred of his 
hest cavalry in the Entre Rios, had been forced to retire, with 
about a thousand followers, to the left hank of the Parana, near 
which was one of the posts of Paraguay, The once Most Ex- 
cellent Protector sent, in his distress, begging the Most Excellent 
Dictator to receive him under his protection, A squadron of horse 
was despatched to bring him, and such of his followers as re- 
mained, into Paraguay ; but most of the latter had disperseil to 
follow their old occupation of plunder. Artigas himself had the 
treatment of another Themistocles. He was placed in the Con- 
vent of Mercy for a few days, and thence sent, without obtaining an 
audience, to the village of Cumguaty, eighty-five leagues north- 
east of Assumption. Here his old foe assigned him a house and 
land and a liberal stipend in money besides; orders were sent to 
the governor to treat him with great respect, and to furnish him 
with whatever additional accommodations he might require. And 
here, Mr. Rengger says — 

* Artigas wished to expiate, at least in jmrt, the course of iniquity in 
which he had so long wallowed. At the age of sixty he cultivated his 
farm with his own bauds, and hecame the father of the poor of Ciiru- 
giiaty ; he distributed the greater part of the produce among them, gave 
up all his pay in relieving ihem, and afforded all the assistance in hia 
power ti> those of them who laboured under sickness.' 
Thus terminated the political and marauding career of the Pro- 
tector Artigas. 

The last alleged atrocity of Francia that we shall mention is 
his capture and detention of M. Bonpland, the friend and fellow- 
traveller of the celebrated Humboldt, The French govern- 
ment had not been able, on the return of these two naturalists, 
to offer to M. Bonpland any situatioa worthy of his acceptance. 

He 
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^ From what I have since learned, I perceive that the Dictator told me 
only half the truth — ^for he suppressed the fact, that his soldiers had 
masBacred a party of Indians — that Mr. Bonpland, without the least 
provocation, received a hlow of a sahre from one of them — that his pro- 
perty was plundered — and that, without any pity for his sufferings, they 
conducted him with irons on his feet to Santa Maria, the chief place of 
the missions, on the left bank of the Parand.' — pp. 80, 81. 

Rengger adds^ that as soon as the Dictator was informed of 
the treatment which M. Bonpland had received, he ordered his 
irons to be removed, restored the property which had escaped the 
plunder of the soldiers, and assigned him a residence near the 
town of Santa Maria, at a spot called Cerrito, or the little hill ; 
and here^ with philosophic resignation, he fixed his abode^ until 
the year 1831> when^ just as suddenly and unexpectedly as at 
Candelaria^ the Dictator a second time reduced him to beggary. 
The Robertsons say : — 

* He was visited one evening by the commandant of Santa Maria, or 
one of his officers, with a few men, and he was tuld that an order had 
just come down from Assumption to remove hira from Paraguay that very 
night. He was allowed to take with him a few clothes, as much money 
as would pay his expenses to Corrientes, and nothing more. All the 
rest of his property was abandoned, and to this day he has never re- 
ceived a farthing of it. He was conducted in darkness and in solitude 
to the banks of the Paranii ; a canoe lay ready to receive him ; he was 
taken across to the Entre Rios side, under the escort of soldiers ; there 
they landed, and there they left him. Such was the conclusion of M. 
Bonpland's niue years' detention in Paraguay.' — vol. iii. pp. 288, 289. 

But the most extraordinary part of the story is, that in 1832, 
when Bonpland returned to Buenos Ayres, Messrs. Robertson 
conversed at length with him, and so far from expressing himself 
with dread of Paraguay and horror of Francia, the Frenchman 
spoke of the latter with philosophic serenity, and only regretted, 
oyer and over again, that there was no chance of the Dictator's 
allowing him to return to Paraguay, 

Mr. Parish, the British charge d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, in 
the early part of 1 825, in writing to Francia to acquaint him of 
the recognition by England of the new American Republics, 
solicited permission for the English detenus to be allowed to leave 
the country with their effects ; in consequence of which, twelve 
Englishmen removed to Buenos Ayres. Soon after this, passports 
were given to Messrs. Rengger and Longchamps, accompanied 
with an order on the public treasury for the services the former 
had rendered in his medical capacity, with permission at the same 
time, rarely granted, to take their money out of the country, and 
also to carry away their collections of natural history. 

*We 
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BxanB^eA to live so lung. In the course of nature be cannot hold 
out much longer — and whenever he dies, it is probable that 
Parag;uay will once more join the confederation of her sister 
provinces — if that confederation be not already dissolved. Mean- 
time, it is only fair to ohserve that stern as this despot's sway may 
have been, the country subjected to it has escaped thereby a 
thousand euls to which the other Spanish colonies have been ex- 
posed during the same period. It must be confessed that neither 
Rengger nor the Robertsons afford us much really valuable in- 
formation on the internal history of Paraguay, as compared with 
that of the other states in the same quarter of the globe ; but we 
should not be surprised if it were to turn out hereafter that, on 
yjfc c whole, this district, hermetically sealed by its half-crazy 
jictator, has made more progress than any of the rest. 
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. IV.— 1. India; or, Facfn submitted to Illustrnte the Ch^m 
^cter and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, with Suggeaf 
iims for Reforming the Present System of Oovemment. By 
JR. Rickards, Esq. London. 1839. 

\HistoTy, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern 
tfndio, comprising the Districts of Behar, Shakabad, Assam, 
S-c. ^C, in relation to their Geology, Minerahgy, Botany, 
AgriadtuTe, Crnnmerce, Religion, Education, ^c. suroeyed 
" lef the Orders of the Svpreme Government, and collated 
n the Original Documents, with the permission of the Htm. 

Jourt of Directors. By Montgomery Martin. 1838. 

Special Report on the Statistics of the Four Collectorates of 
pte Dekhun. By Lieut-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 1838. 
'Observations on the Law and Constitution and Present Gom 
meid of India, ^c. By Lieut.-Col. Galloway. 2nd editll 
1 832. 

China Opened ; or Display of the Ti^ography, History, 
'^anners,^c., of the Chinese Empire. By the Rev. C. Gutzlaff. 

6. China: its State and Prospects, fyc. By W. H. Medhurst, 
twenty years a Missionary to the Chinese. 1838. 

WHENEVER a nation far advanced in civilization, and 
having, of consequence, a society of numerous gradations, 
re-models its jiolitical government on any other principle than 
that of conformity to the actual constitution of the society to be 
governed — when it makes classes dominant in the political which 
are servient in the social system — the consequences invariably 

have 
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^tanil to each otlier, indicate the prosperous or adverse condition 
jfrf mankind. 

• Of Africa and its prospects we must say little itt present, 
)|}nhappj in its geogiapbical formation, it seems destined to 
^ for ever astern of the other quarters of the globe, in civil- 
Station. Little impression can be made on the great negro 
.^ace (perhaps amounting to not much under a hundred millions 
%£ people) by the English colony at the Cape, or that of 
*" at Algiers. As for Sierra Leone, which Mr. Wilber- 

ftrce once described as ' the morning star beaming on the 
Slreast of Africa,' it is become a charnel-house for Europeans, 
|bid a nest of kidnappers and dealers in negro slaves.* This 
i^Iony has cost, from I?!)'^ down to 1830, 3,350,000^. in 
Bivil expenses, and in naval 1,630,000/., or together, 3,000,000/. 
i|terling,| without any one of its objects having been in any rc- 
fpect attained. Mr, M'CuUoch concurs in ibe now common 
opinion that the slave trade can only be suppressed by the great 
IBuropean powers declaring it piracy to engage in it. Yet no 
fitnter has illustrated more successfully than he the futility of all 
endeavours to prevent smuggling of goods by severity of penalues; 
;iTid how the thousands of leagues of African and American 
{Boasts arc to be watched by cruizers so as to render capture 
^irobable, not to say inevitable, we have seen no attempt to ex- 
filatn. But already one conseijuence of our greater severity has 
pjcen place — the Iiorrors of the middle passage are revived; and 

2 hen the slaver is overtaken, the wretched victims are put into 
fiks and sunk in the sea, to prevent confiscation of the vessel 
*%y destroying the evidence of her occupation. In 180/ the 
;^ves exported from the Western coasts of Africa amounted to 
J96,000; and lately the number has been stated, on plousible 
iUithority, at 170,000, notwitlia landing the entire cessation of the 
Supply to the British colonies, into which scarce a slave has been 
.Introduced these thirty years, so effectual has the system of regis- 
tration proved. But registration must be the willing act of the 
Wiporting country ; and so much have the slave states of North 
tand South America been alienated and alarmed by our recent 
ftorecipitate measure of emancipation, that their co-operation is 
mxT the present hopeless. This slave emancipation act has given 
«ih extraordinary impulse fo the slave trade — has weakened the 
mopea of seeing it crushed ; — and should the production of sugar 

* ' That tlie slave tcade has bcun extensively curtl 
nrhich the evidence has unhappily placed beyond tli 
j;k}darich'ii afficial ktt«r of Jan. IS, 1832. 

f Speech at Mr. W. K. Dguglan (iiavf Lord William DoueIis) ju the House o 

July, 1831, 
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■ftth less. In America, the nc^ro race may be lakea at eight 
pillions, tlie European at twenty ; and so little tendency towards 
b incorporation of tlic two into ooe mixed race has hitherto 
iftanifested itself, that if ever the blacks of North and South 
SUnerica succeed in establishing independent states, a long sue 
nsssion of internecine wars will probably ensue. 
■ Three hundred and forty years have elapsed without the appear- 
pace of a single Asiatic colonist in the New World, although Asia 
Bnttaius two-thirds of the human race, and its population has ever 
[■rru in that state of penury and (Uacomfort which disposes mankind 
■ft emigration. Had Asia been in the process of emerging from the 
Itotionary condition, the discorery of America would have enablcil 
it to break its chains : there would perhaps have been, ere now, 
fifty millions of Asiatics in South America, thriving and civilized 
nations, whose reaction on the jiarenl countries must have raised 
^m to a far higher rank than tiiey now occupy. But Asia was 
|ben completely stationary, and hml scarcely any means of inter- 
course with the New World. It has therefore continued in 
ti previous state, until now that America, in conjunction with 
nrope, has commenced its powerful action upon it ^ and if we 
iSsrry forward our speculations to what another century may 
l^oct, we may at least conclude with certainty that when the 
Klnited Stales shall contain a hundred millions of people, and 
t^ustralia its millions too, the free intercourse of the Asiatic with 
m brethren of the other quarters of the world will be completely 
yitablished, and it will long have ceased to be a question among 
politicians, whether one nation is justified in interdicting the 
kWives of another from making use of the right which God has 
tenferred on all his creatures — that of bettering their condition by 
nluntary emigration. To imprison eighty or ninety millions of 
iman beings as if they were no better than rats in an iron cage — 
I debar the Hindoo from exporting himself, as well as the fruit 
If his labour — to make his doing so depend on the pleasure of the 
feople of England — is an attempt so wholly at variance with right 
pkl reason, that, under present circumstances, it promises no better 
RBult than that of Xerses to fetter the sea. In this ago of mis- 
omer, however, much may be done by giving to anything a name 
'hich ought to denote its opposite. Many a sane dog has lost his 
fe from being called a mad dog; and, in this case, it is en- 
eavouredto affix the opprobrious epithet of slave trade to the act 
f conveying a labourer from Bengal, where slavery exists and is 
\og&\, to Guiana or Australia, where it does not exist, is not legal, 
mI where the difficulty experienced is to do justice to the rights 
the master. But this emigration, to be an efficient means of 
itensive good, must be pvu-ifiod from all association with violence 
I and 
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I fraud. Tlie annual emigiation from Europe to America may 
»^atedat 100,000 to 150,000: sotbiit.mcluding negro slavpi, 
),000 persons are transferred yearly from the OW to the New 
trid ; and if Asia had free access to this means of relief from 
r-population, that number mig-ht be indefinitely augmented, 
L a real, nntural, and effectual counter-agent to the African 
re trade be set in motion. In the event, too, of a famine ia 
lia, the lives of oO,000 or 100,000 natives could be saved, were 
means of transport in readiness, and the people famtharised, 
those of Ireland are, to expatriation, Is it so sbockiiig a tiling 
lenevolent fceHng, that a man should be taken, of his own free 
1, from a country where day's wages are twopence, and con- 
ed to another, where he can earn above a shilling ? 
Besides all this, there is another coasideration worthy of at- 
tion. Recent investigations lead us to conclude that the suh- 
;atiun by the Brahininical Hindoos of the jireviously csisl- 
; population of India was of a. very savage description. The 
ouns of the vanquished tribes, now termed aborigines, were 
luced to that deplorable state of degradation in which we still 
i them, and from which every one must desire to see than 
ivered. This people bear different names iu various parts of 
lia — Beels, Coolees, Ramoosees, Mangs, &c. ; and their niim- 
•a are estimated at betwixt 2.0CX),000 and 3,000,000. Driven 
lesperation by the Hindoos, they have retaliated by organising 
mselvea into societies for the purposes of robbery and niunler, 
le ayaiems of decoity, or gang robbery., and that of tbuggeiy, 
re of late attracted notice in Europe by their atrocity, extent, 
I combination with religious feeling. Could this unhappjrace 
induced to emigrate to Australia, or the banks of the La Plata, 
re is every reason to cohclude that they would abandon their 
ious habits, and enter upon the career Qf industry and order, 
ch a measure would, however, exact a large expenditure, 
1, unfortunately, our philanthi'opy is parsimoniously disposed. 
0,000,000 were, it will be said, given to the West Indian 
te-owners; but this touched no individual's purse — it was only 
additional bucket of water thrown into the ocean of the national 
tt. Yet, even in that case, if time had been allowed, it was 
anded to have agitated the country against any compensation 
atever. The casuistry was ready, the ]>etitions were ready, 
1 the texts ; but the promptitude of Lord Stanley in getting the 
e of the Couunons frustrated all opposition to the measure. 
That kidnapping is more prevalent In India than in any other 
mtry cannot be questioned. 'We propose' (says Mr. Mac- 
ey in his ' Penal Code,') ' to make the punishment of kid- 
Hg peculiarly severe, when it is committed with murderous 
intentions ; 



intentions; as in the caso of those subjects of the company who 
were lately carried into the Jyntoah country fiir purposes of hu- 
man sacrifice.' Did the opposition to Coolee emigration extend 
no farther than providing against deception and violence, it would 
have the support of every man of feeling and humanity, and of 
none more cordially than of those who look upon the free circu- 
lation of mankind as just as bcnedcial as the free exchange of 
rommotUties, and upon nil impediments thrown in its way as 
contraventions of those provisions for the progression of human 
society, which emanate from the Supreme Governor of the 
universe . 

In estimating the assailing forces now in operation against ths 
institutions of Asia, we shiiuld advert to the relations in which 
that continent stood to the rest of the world, prior to the opening 
of the trade with Britain, in 1814. That measui'e might not 
have produced effects so contrary to the anticipations of many, , i 
had it not coincided with the general peace in Europe, and the - , 
consequent fall in the cost of producing articles of commerce; ' 
From the time of Pliny, who estimated the bullion annually sent 
from the lloman Empire to the East, at 400,000i. down to 18 14i 
India had been the great recipient of the precious melals. Ac- 
cording to Humboldt's calculation, above thirty years ago; 
25,500,000 dollars were yearly sent to Asia {/.e. 5.418,750/,); 
of which 17,500,000 went round the Cape of Good Hopej 
4,000,000 by the Levant, and 4,000,000 from Russia.* Thii 
bullion trade has almost entirely ceased, and given place to all 
exportation of commodities, Since 1814 the restoration of tlw _ 
monetary systems of Europe and North America to their form 
metallic basis has occasioned a demand, according to Lord Ash4 , 
burton, for from 80,000,000i. to 1 00,000,000i. ; and in addition ttf ' 
this the produce of the American mines has diminished to half J 
iheir previous amount. Owing to these circumstances, the ces- 
sation of the bullion trade to Asia has produced no derangement. J 
in the market of the world. , 

The opening of the trade with India has been followed, not A 
only by a great increase in the commercial relations of Europe J 
and Asia, but in the trade of India with China to the eastward^ , 
and with the Red Sea and the Gulph to the westward. Signs o 
change in the national habits have become manifest, and it i __ 
already evident that in Asia the circulation of new ideas, aa well ^ 
as of new commodities, is set in motion. 

Turkey had, for ages, been the wall of brass which separated J 
European from Asiatic institntions — but it is a barrier no longer, 
and it is becoming the advanced post of the European system. 

art. ' Pretioits Meta's.' 

Egypt 
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has felt the same influences, and probably no long lime 
Inpse before a ship canal, cut below the level of mean tide 
■ Red Sea, will conduct its waters, by an imperceptible 
t, into the Mediterranean, and reduce the Yoya^e from 
id to Bombay from 14,000 miles, and upwards, to 7200. 
in to tlio8e powerful agencies of mutation, we add tbe rapid 
e of wealth and of demand for tropical productions in 
J, — the establishment of European colonies in Australia, 
reat effects which must result from steam -navigation of 
n rivers, nothing but blind, apathetic incredulity can, 
v to admit that against so many and such powerful causes... 
ige no human efforts can avail. Were (he rulers of all the? 

* of Europe and Asia to combine against this movement of 
pccies, impi'lled as it is by nature, and aided by a con.- 
1C« of ctrcunistances equally new and imjiortant, they might 

but could iii>t rcj>ress the progress of mankind towards a 
vt nud more advanced position. But tbe transition froni 
lifii'ial institutions of Asia to a natural structure of society, 

• likrljr to bo n rapid one, so it must be a painful process 
uy )M>r^oD oi its people ; and considering the strength of 
>wi>r» <MiU|unug against the stationary condition, much may 
Mwlu'iidinl fntiu the cuaucils of violent and ignorant inno- 
I U ill ihc renilution of France. Persons who bring 

iff l>ut |Ei>ad LUtenbons, claims to common sense and com- ' 
'Xix>ri*Hcr, as credentials of capacity for legislation on extra- 
nrv tHTnsions. are unworthy of national confidence, and Lave 
infiuile mischief by their incapacity and presumption, their 
mi'Ss to regulate and meddle with everything. ' The true 
V«r,' says Mr, Burke, ' ought to have a heart full of sensi- 
I He ought to love and respect bis kind, and to fear 

must, under such circumstances, be of paramount import- 
to understand the great features of the Asiatic social system, 
o disc:over the causes which produce the stationary condition. 

tli(^ view of bringing those topics into discussion, we avail 
•ln'K of the appearance, so long wished for, of Dr. Francis 
iiniuii flamiJton's ' Statistics of Bengal,' drawn up about 
' yciirs ago, and now abridged and edited by Mr. \lont- 
•ly Miirtiu, under tbe authority of tbe East India Diree- 
— who will, wp hope, sanction and patronize the pubh- 
(1 III' several other surveys known to exist am<ing tbe ar- 
■= •>( Lcadcnliiill-strcet. Air, Martin might, with advantage, 

viy niLii'li ahridged the selections from his original, so as 
ivc n-iiiliic'd what is adapted, to the European student of 
:iii ijisliluliiius, rejecting topographical and other details of 
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riRterest 6nly. Rut such as it is, the work is a valuable 
; and would have been more so, could the editor have re- 
Dfessed his besoin da faire parler de soi, which he has irkdulged 
prefixing certain uncalled-for prolegomena, in which he 
"' i his own speeul.iliims, and passes his own projects in pa- 
Having performed his ko-tow lo the Direction by a lan- 
' dedication, he turns round to reproach the people of 
_ indwith apathy towards, and misgovernment of, India — as if 
! English people were primarily resjionsible for the adminis- 
tion of Indian affairs, and the Directors not responsible at all. 
e gives his projects of a grand Indian bank, &c., and his calcu- 
' in, ' never impugned,' showing that England, during the last 
years, has robbed India, in tribute, of 8,400,000,000/. 
Erling money — a calculation which speaks for itself — and for Mr. 
jAartin too ! Far be it from us ' to impugn it,' or to hurt a hair 
rf its head. From the public journals we learn, that at a meeting 
ti Glasgow, got up by the Society of Friends, Mr. Martin served up 
hia audience all these dishes warmed over again, and concluded 
the entertainment by assuming the attitude of a Jupiter Tonans ; 
ptimating, that should the British nation continue deaf to 
Ihe voice of a charmer who charms so wisely, it might expect 
another visitation front cholera morbus, along with epidemic 
hydrophobia — very much in the way that Lord Peter consigned 
his brothers to the devil, if they presumed to doubt that the crust 
of bread he helped them to contained ' the quintessence of beef, 
mutton, veal, venison, partridge, plum-pudding, and custard.' 
We have nothing further to say of the editor's cargo of ' Notions,' 
to enter into jm examination of which would be firing at carrion 
crows not 'worth powder and allot;' but as this publication must 
be intended for that numerous, influential, and instructed section 
of the public, which cultivates and appreciates political economy, we 
ask Mr. Martin whether such commodities as he has here brought 
to market are likely to suit the taste of such customers, and 
whether thcij can be expected to approve of the attempt to 
enlist that science in the ignoble sen'ice of Quaker and Baptist 
agitation? He evidently belongs to that class of persons who 
assume lo themselves to be the organs of common sense, and who 
consider an acquaintance with ajiy subject as useless, just in so 
far as it exceeds the limits of their own. Of those persons Arch- 
bishop Whately has remarked, that although the sailor, the phy- 
Bician, the architect, or musician may coincide in the claim of 
common sense to decide questions of political economy, the sailor 
treats its authority in questions of navigation with contempt, and 
so do the others in respect of their several professions. The bulk 
^^f people of coHimon sense 'believe that the sun moves round the 
^^^ 2 c 2 earth. 
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No. II. il is about 2i per cent , in No, III. above 
and in No. W abnii' 1 i pei cent 

The expense ul refashiumnfj gold aatl silver orna 
ther striking feature of iLuae tables; and it fidly espial 
has become of the bilbons of li ensure poured during ages into 
India, without calbng in the aid of Mr. Martin's tribute. The 
goldsmith is a member of the Ab»w;(iy of everv Hindoo riUag:e; 
ttnd as there are 234,000 villages in the Rcngnl Presideiicrv alone, 
there must be at least 500,000 in the peninsula, with each its 
workman in gold and silver. The consumpiiun of these meiaU 
must therefore be excessive ; and thus we flad that the rcteulioa 
of so iimch treasure by India, so far from enriching it, as by ihe 
mercantile theory it should have done, terminates in the whole 
being volatilized and dissipated in the goldsmith's crucible. 

Tobacco and betel constitute the chief luxuries of the ryot 
pojmlalion. Spirituous liquors were then less used than Colonel 
Galloway represents them to be now. 

' Many persous,' says the Doctor, ' coUKidcr ihiit vegeiahle food, 
highly seasoned with capsicum and wutet for drink, is ihc diet best 
udapted to a warm climate ; but 1 am persuaded that they are mistaken, 
Whoever has travelled much with the natives, and been ivitneea to the 
weakness of their constitutions, in resisting the changes of air and water, 
will agree with jne in saying, that those who enjoy a diet which includes 
animal food and strong liquors in mudeiate quantities, arc best jiUe to 
resist the influence of unhealthy climates and sudden changes of air. 
. , . . Those called moralists, in their eagerness to appear un- 
commonly virtuous, are apt to extend their declamation from the abuse 
to the moderate use of good things; but the present slate of morals in 
Dinogepoor, under a water regimen, seems very little favnnrahle to the 
wisdom of those who wish to deprive the people of the use of strong 
drink.' — vol. ii. p. 701-2. ' Nothing," he adds, 'can be quieter than 
a drunken native.' 

Upon this subject we may observe that all over Asia, where wine 
and spirits are forbidden by religion or custom, we fiiMl recourse 
had to opium, which is certainly no improvement ; and that the 
use of that drug has of late been rapidly increasing among the 
lower orders in Britain, Temperance Societies are harmless if 
not beneficial manifestations of that excited moral temperament 
which at the present period characterises this nation. The upper 
classes have given up hard drinking withimt the aid of such 
societies, and have bad recourse to recreations more intellectual 
and more congenial to a social structure in which females occupy 
a more important station. The fine arts, especially music, are 
very efficient antagonists of inebriety, and their inSueoce is now 
descending to the lower orders. We hear of societies for promoting 
education and temperance, when the tendencies of society at large 
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il Statistics. In England there are two persons always sick for 
i annual death, nr one twenty-third part of ihc nation is always 
er sickness. In India, we imagine, sickness bears a higher 
to death than the duplicate, and that the same is true of 
pland. In counlries of low civilization, such as those two, 
9 mortality of children under five years is always very great, 
I Dr. B. Hamilton found it in Bengal, and Colonel Sykes in the 
;can, and the mean duration of all lives is low. The great 
rement throughout Europe during the last half century towards 
logher degree of civilization has everywhere heen accompanied 
tan extension of the duration of life, and especially of infant 
B- Mr. M'CuUoch thinks that the deaths under five years, 
riicli in England are now a third of the births, were double that 
proportion a century ago. Along with this, there is a prolonga- 
tion of adult life. According to Mr. Edmonds, there are of per- 
sons of GO years old, for each 100 living betwist the ages of 
30 and 60— in England and Wales 27-5, in Scotland 28, in Ire- 
land 157, in Belgium 30-3; hence the mortality between those 
ages is twice as great in Ireland as in Belgium. Like Bengal, 
Ireland is ever in a state so little removed above destitution, 
that in any other country of Europe it would be called one of 
famine ; hut this being its habitual condition, the term is restricted 
t<t those extraordinary cases when signal failures of potatoes occur. 
The Duke of Wellington lately observed in parliament that since 
he first took office, in 1806, there had not been a single year in 
which government had not been uneasy, at one period or another, 
about the subsistence of the Irish people. In Bengal, dearths 
arc much aggravated by the deficiency of internal commerce ; and 
Dr. Roxburgh tells us he had, in one year, seen rice in the husk 
at eight rupees per maund, and in another at two rupees— a dif- 
ference which has not occurred in England since Plantagenet 
times, and which we should call famine. In Ireland, again, 
potatoes arc sometimes six times as dear as at others, It is well 
known that famines become less frequent as cultivation becomes 
more skilful, and as more capital is expended on the sod ; rich 
land, too, is less liable to failure than inferior soils ; and hence 
Bengal is seldomer visited by actual famine than the interior, for 
drought is not there followed by a total failure of the crops. 
Dr. B. Hamdton, writing in 1808, says, tberc had been only 
two famines in Bengal within the memory of man, — the one in 
a76y-70, the other in 1787- In the former, he says, 3,000,000 
p»ple perished. 

[,A fanciful theory has lately been advanced, by which the non- 
KUrrence of utter famine in Bengal, of late years, is attributed 
p. the 'perpetual settlement' of the revenue, in 1792. The 
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wbicli is nut alphabetically arranged, after wbicli follow many years 
devoleil to poetry and law. No great wonder, tlien, that ' the 
DiiiulB of many students become confused, by the abstract nature 
of these investigations, and many of them are considered, by the 
vulgar, 03 Httle better than fools.' (vol. iL p. 717.) 

The Chinese are truly described by Mr. Davis 'as the most 
cheerful, industrious, orderly, and wealthy people in Asia.' 'I'hey 
have enjoyed exemption from war longer than any other people ; 
their taxation is light, and by some theoretical reusoners national 
depression is referred chiefly to over- taxation. They possessed 
for centuries anterior to Europeans ,^Jaiowl edge of the mariner's 
compass, of paper, printing, and gimpowder — which inventions, 
we have been ten thousand limes told, caused the conversion of 
mir own ancestors from a semi-savage into a civilized state. In 
China there is a registration of landed properties, labour is little 
interrupletl hy bolydays, there is no religious establishment, no 
censorship of the press. ' Boolis,' Mr. Medhurst says, ' are mul- 
tiplied at a cheap rale, and to an almost indefinite extent, and 
every peasant and pedlar has the common depositories of know- 
ledge within his reach. It would not be hazartUng too much to 
say, that in China there aro more books, and more people lu read 
them, than in any other country of the world,' If to this bo added 
the possession, for above a thousand years, of a system of educa- 
tion, so much favoured, that all stale employments are given by 
competition, as school and college prizes, to the best scholars, this 
must evidenUy bo the country to go to for instruction in science, 
in morals, and in tho useful arts. It began its career long before 
us, and has pursued its course more systematically than we- How 
ia it to be supposed that Europe, with half the population of 
China, can bavo anything to communicate in science to the celes- 
tial philosophers? The schoolmaster has ruled over China ever 
since our Anglo-Sason Heptanarchy was nt ils climax of con- 
fusion. The Marquis of Lansdownc, in debating the Reform 
Bill in October, 1831, told us that the prosperity of Scodand, 
which Lord Liverpool had termed ' the best- conditioned country 
upon earth,' was produced whoDy by its parochial schools, and in 
spite of its vicious political system. Can a president of the Queen's 
council be mystified ? And if nol, h hat must be the felicity of 
China, which has had parish schools for ten centuries, while 
Scotland has only bad them since \(iQ6 ? Since the establishment 
of lliis system of education in China, we discover two notable in- 
ventions — printing, and dwarfing of the women's feet — which are 
said to have been contemporaneous. China, accordhig to tho 

Eries of the enlightened seers, who pretend to disceni the 
a of the limes, ought to be the farthest advanced of all 
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government in China ; but there is no body to discuss those acts 
corresponding to our publw, consisting of the natural chiefs of 
society ; and to this state of things Hume's observation is correctly 
applicable^ that ^the absence of an hereditary aristocracy may 
secure the intestine tranquillity of the state, by making it impos- 
sible for faction or rebellion to find any powerful heads.' There 
is no other aristocracy in China than the government employes, 
who constitute a despotic bureaucracy, highly centralized, and of 
which the emperor is merely the hereditary chief. Lord Bacon 
observes in one of his Essays, that a monarchy without a nobility 
is ever an absolute despotism like that of the Turk — that ' a great 
and potent nobility addeth majesty to a monarch, but diminisheth 
jKiwer/ There has never, therefore, been a free "polity in Asia, 
nor ean thcnre be, so long as its social institutions remain in force, 
by which despotic power is given to every head of a family. No- 
thing can be more in accordance with their social system than 
vesting despotic power in the head of the state. An Asiatic can- 
not even be made to comprehend our term of ' freeman.' They 
usually imderstand by it a holy man — one who has subdued Lis 
passions, and freed himself from the domination of Aice. 

Public meetings convened by advertisement for addressing the 
magistracy are, Mr. Davis says, sometimes held ; but in China the 
mob orator has a difficulty to contend with, so very singular, that it 
merits a digression : it arises out of the barbarity of the oral 
language. Mr. GutzlafF says, 

*The poverty to which the spoken language is reduced is such, as to 
occasion misunderstandings in sentences of the most frequent occurrence, 
and to make conversation so exceedingly monotonous, as to comprise 
only the ordinary objects of life. Whenever any attempt is made to 
discuss more abstruse subjects, recourse must be had to ink and paper, 
and the speaker is obliged either to define the sounds by synonymes or 
write them down. There are no orators, nor do the masters in schools 
give oral instructions. Nothing tends so much to counteract the progress 
of civilization as the poverty of the oral medium, and the consequent 
paucity of ideas. No new subject of any importance can be introduced.' 

Had they a parliament, the orators must, he thinks, print their 
speeches. This, it should be observed, is the state of the great 
instrument for communicating thought, after China has been 
schooled for 1 000 years. Legal proceedings, too, are all in writing. 

The oral language consists of 483 sounds, which, by variations 
intone, are increased to about 1400 monosyllables. The written 
language, again, is quite unconnected with the oral. Sir G. 
Staunton says : — ' Its written symbols realize the seemingly vision- 
ary theory of an orthography expressive, according to an esta^ 
blished and received classification, of the ideas as they arrive in 
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in the Chinese or Hindoo hovel, miserablt; as it seems, . 
conclude that, as 

' Ward tried on pujipies and the poor Ida drop,' 
so we may try all manner of political and social experiments oft ! 
a people so lowly situated in the scale of enjoyment. T/ipy do not 
so consider tlieir own lot, nor have they ever authorised, nor vi'AX ' 
they ever authorise any man or body of men to try expcriraentfe 
with th;iir little alls and with their lives, in order to obtain a ] 
chance of great benefits to posterity. ' Contentment reigns,' Mfi 
Gutzlaff tells us, ' even among the wretched. They sit down to 
a meal, consisting of a little boiled grass and potatoes, with cheep* I 
fulness, because they know no better. However poor, they ar« 
fond of inviting a passing; stranger, and offering him a share of 
their meagre repast.' Mr. Mcdhurst gives the following account 
of one Chinese peasant's visit to another : — 

' Compiimeutary cards arc presented, and pulite answers returned, 
all vying with each other in tbe display of humility and condescension. 
On the arrival of the guest, considerable diiBculty is found in arranging 
who shall make the lowest bow, or first enter ihe door, or lake the high- 
est seat, or assume precedency at table, though the host generally con- 
trives to place his guest in the most elevated position. Wligu conversa- 
tion commences, the mutual assent to every proposition, the scrupulous 
avoiding of all contradiction, and the entire ahscnce of every oBensive 
eipreision or melancholy allusion, show what a sense these people en- 
tertain of politeness.' 

Excessive population, although a very usual attendant upon the 
stationary condition of nations, does not appear to be an invariable 
one ; since the peasantry of European Turkey, of Anatolia, and 
even of Persia, though stationary, are represented by recent tra- 
vellers as being in comfortable circumstances. 

The most remarkable phenomena of the stationary condition 
are these ; — The production of wealth does no more than replace 
its annual consumption. No new natural grades can, therefore, 
be added to tbe society, for tbesc originate in additions to the 
national capital. There is a great tendency towards professions 
becoming hereilitary, and to fixed lines of demarcation between 
the various classes of which society is composed. Forms of inter- 
course, from being conventional, are regarded as the natural signs 
of mental disposition. ' Forms and ceremonies are so interwoven 
with the real business and pursuits of life, that it is not deemed 
tyrannical that they are enforced by the highest authority.' — Sir 
G. Staunton, ' Penal Code.'s. 173. The relations betwixt grades 
being no longer affected by the innovating influences of new 
creations of property, and those relations having become immut- 
able, every one acquires a knowledge of them as they acquire 
their mother tongue— by imitation, and of necessity. When the 
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alet of iiU««nnirse are precise, and universally nuderstood. m 

IB t* at a toas how to beb^ve himself in presenre of inferiara oi 

pexiofs — and ihe precetlencj of one rank to another is not, as 

H ia ofua ibe case, a matter of doabt. Hence arises thai 

dcndic of Asatks, the absence of awkwardness and nf 

■boB : hence, too, their mildness, urb^tj, general self-pos- 

JL It BO more lowers tbem in self-estimation to rcpreis 

- MM liiwpt in comersji^ with superiors, tban, with us. a 

V 11 liMFered in character bj submission to his conunandiii> 

tf, ar » maa bj eirii^ precedence to a woman- 

M* Ip^ > nan's social rank is fixed lor ever by bis birth : lie 
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I arrested in all its aspirations after thin^ 
its motive power^ — as running water dots 
^ ; that want of indindnality so often no- 

1 by Ekm^hb tnmelleis. 'When,' says Mr. Medliurat 
fm^ 29), ' » ■■■ has studied the main features of the Chioese 
ttuHMr im ^w place and one peraon, be has studied tliem 
dit iBilwkH be has discovered a train of argument thai will 
^■(c ifav fUMBvplunl and supersdtious objections of one indi- 
tM^H^ ^ !■■. pcOTidcd himself with materials that will be eer- 
i^I^hIAt «■ ife ■coaBDft-' He adds—' This uniformity and iu- 
^^^iBBSSof tbr CUocse mind is to be traced to their possessing 
^^t an ■ii o^muDs CXI pbil'jsophy and religion ;' but here is no 
„.^ ;■ . i: ■':'.■ ■;■■■'..!:: : ■■ \'.<- i'\\i'<\ — Lininclv, whence this uiii- 
iii/ciHU« i.>t cfaL'a^t, this ruiitcidence of opinion on religion and 
\fiuit.^^t '. Nowhe* is Wieland's observation as to the rarity 
i>t vri^iuiil uiimls so applicable as to China — ' There are in this 
WW«K1 su laau* echoes, and so few voices.' The Cliinese are 
VXtvltHtlU uol deftcieut in mental capacity : we must, then, search 
^W (tiv o\)tl»iK\ti>.»i of their want of originality in the circum- 
ttMK't'* lUpy «rf jJui-etl under. When once a nation ceases to 
(hUhikv. it *'**»'» ""t simply stop, but a set of new phenomena 
k'^.uiiiH'inv, Miibit derives its power from that original quality 
HI i>tii imtuvi' l>_v which things done repeatedly are done more 
isti'ti , iiiiil ji'iiicd to this is the tendency of the human mind to 
n,*('»">ti' lliiiii;* "liicli often occur together as being necessarily 
ut »lrd 1" '■'*''' »'■'"■'"- There arc certain expressions of affection, 
, |,,id mlifi' uu-iitnl states, which are understood everywhere 
t,. till' 'iiliiHi ■'"' eliild. and even by some animals, such as the 
.lim I lii'-i' (III- iiiUiirul signs. The forms of salutation, again, 
... Ii^iiniiui Miiiiihlo ciHivciUional sifpis ; but in Asia they have 
mil III 111' Ml. iiiul h.ive become invested with the same 
I litUtii'iil signs. iVe know that all lliat salutation can 
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r express may lie expressed in inanj different modes ; but were 
e. in the stationary condition we should obey its laws : our dress 
— our modes of salute — our language — our ideas would become 
fixed, as if enchained to the same spot — we should be what our 
ancestors had been. It may be even found, on invustigation, that 
ihe prevalence of fatalism all over Asia is a consequence of the 
Asiatic being under the dominion of hahit and authority to such 
a degree — that, finding so very few tilings subject to his indi- 
vidual decision, and almost everything determined independently 
of him^finding himself so generally an actor in scenes in which 
his port is prescribed, he is led to conclude against his having 
freewill at all. 

We are accustomed to speak of imagination as if it was subject 
to no law at all, but it conforms itself as readily to stationary 
laws, as any other faculty that partakes in this ])aralysi3. ' The 
faculty of imagination,' says Dugald Stewart, ' is the great spring 
of human improvement. As it delights in presenting to the 
mind scenes and characters more perfect than those with which 
we are acquainted, it prevents us from being ever satisfied with 
our present condition Destroy this faculty, and the con- 
dition of man will be as stationary as that of the brutes.' Inven- 
tion, in a stationary society, disappears — not because mankind are 
less endowed at one time with inventive powers than at another, 
but because invention has no longer an object. If an improve- 
ment is discovered, it can bring neither fame nor profit to its 
author, unless it has the consent of society to its practical intro- 
duction ; and this every one feels would be denied in such a slate 
as China now is, where the great end of government, social and 
political, is to repress all disturbing forces that might interfere 
with the mental repose of the nation. We are naturally enough 
surprised that the Chinese should not have invented canal-locks, 
considering their superiority oyer the inclined plane, and there 
are a thousand other such examples of the same thing; but the 
Chinese have never yet adopted European inventions when mado 
known to them — we need not wonder then at their not having 
invented what could he of no practical utility. Were all mankind 
to turn Quakers, would there be so many endeavours to discover 
new scarlet and'crimson dyes? iir to improve gunnery? 

In ibis social state literature loses its courage and its energies: it 
does not aim at extending its empire, being content to work up, to 
polish, and to veneer the former stock of materials. We are 
then in the age of vamped epitomes, of small, creeping criticism, 
of sentimentality, of concetti, of anagrams, and so forth. It is as 
if whole nations >vere breathing the atmosphere of some one 
enervate boudoir. The drama is old in years, but in character a 
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iif things, the important relation of master and servant, is < 
much more agreeable looting than in a country of rapid pro* | 
grcssion, as in England just now, and still more so in the United) j 
States, or Australia, where the servants and masters are perpetU' , 
ally in collision, and where the fonncr seldom remain a iwelvei 
month in the same place. In Asin, again, the duties of tti« ' 
servant are exactly defined— he knows what he has to do and h» I 
does it — he has no thoughts of quittin* one master for anolher-4- J 
he has no motives to do so — and mutual good feeling and mutut" 
interests are the results. We may trace throughout the li 
which govern the moral world the uniform proportion which k 
feeling on the part of those we are dependent upon bears to 
degree of dependence on the other side. The affection of the 
mother for the child is of all human affections the greatest, and 
it increases whenever the child is sickly, and requires it most; 
the nurse's attachment is nest to the maternal. AmMig the 
lower animals this affection, so powerful at first; ceases altogether 
when the age of independence is attained by the progeny. Where 
there is no dependence, there we find no natural affection. As 
we are incomparably, all of us, more dependent on God than 
we can be on our fellow- creatures, so it is our consolation to be- 
lieve that his beneficent disposition towards the beings of his 
creation very far exceeds the maternal affeelion for the child. 

Such are the leading features presented by a people that has 
long been in a state of fixation. Our explanation of the pheno- 
mena will consist in showing tlial the structure of human society 
is not of human but of divine original ; that it is naturally pro- 
gressive, from the agency of certain motives inherent in all men, 
by which they are impelled to improve their position^ — ^that the 
means are provided by which they may effect that object by 
industry ; — that man has no power to advance in aviiinalioii but 
by those means ordained by his Maker, nor can he alter or sus- 
pend the laws of his nature ; — but as a free agent he may decline 
availing himself of those means, and try devices of his own, in 
which case his error is punished by his remaning whore he was, 
or rather by being placed in a worse position ; — that no nation 
ever yet was stationary, where mankind allowed free scope to 
those divine arrangements, nor ever progressive where the natural 
incentives to individual exertion were circumscribed or withheld. 
We propose next to explain how society, all over Asia, was 
arrested in its march at a very early period, and why it has so 
continued. The exterminations by the Hindoo conquerors, — .the 
devastations of the Moslem invaders, — the intestine wars among 
Indian rulers,— the misgovernment of England, of which Lord 
Cornwallis's Perpetual Settlement is by much the most prominent 
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state and Prospects of Asia, 393 

Man is by nature fitted for a much higher condition than 
that of a savage ; he has appetites and desires after objects ex- 
ternal to him, which are placed within his reach, but on one 
condition, and that condition is labour. The earth is endowed 
with the power of yielding, not merely the seed committed to it 
by the sower, but a lai^e increase. But for this there could 
have been no capital, no classes of men exempt from labour of 
body, no science or civilization. By labour man can not only 
provide for his own subsistence, but can accumulate what is over 
and above his consumption, until he can afford to hire others to 
labour for him. But he will not labour unless he is sure of en- 
joying exclusively the fruit of his exertions : he will not toil for 
Olhers, or for the universal happiness principle. If he is to reap 
the harvest as one of many, and to have only an aliquot part of it, 
he limits himself to do no more than what the others do ; and 
when society is composed of joint-stock labourers, it is stationary 
all the world over. Here is to be found the source of Asiatic 
fixation. Without increased labour there can be no increase of 
population, except that to a certain extent the annual produce of 
food may support more people, by putting them individually on 
shorter allowance. Without increased labour there can be no 
accumulations of capital, no progression ; and if the natural 
incentives to labour be withheld, no artificial substitutes are of the 
slightest avail. The labourer must have entire confidence in being 

Erotected by law, so that none shall take from him the produce of 
is labour by violence, and he must be allowed entire control over it, 
or he relaxes into idleness. ' The property which every man has in 
his own labour, as it is the original foundation of all property, so it 
is, of all others, the most sacred and inviolable.' Although these 
words of Adam Smith may seem merely to state a truism, yet it is 
very certain that no community can be named in which the natural 
inducements to exertion have been allowed free scope ; and this 
is the reason why, after man has inhabited this globe for 6000 
years, it is very far from being yet occupied by him. There is in 
India one-third part in jungle, or waste, much of it never yet 
cleared, and probably the territory of the United States will be 
all cleared and occupied before that of Hindostan. All over 
Asia, China excepted, population is distributed in villages, and, 
in India at least, those villages seem to have been originally Bya- 
charry, or coparceny communities, where the land was held in 
minute portions, jointly and severally liable for the whole rent and 
taxes. The exactions of the Mussulman rulers, by ruining those 
corporations, have greatly diminished their number, so that many 
are now held by single proprietors, or in severalty by more than 
one. In Bengal, what was left undone by the Mussulman in this 
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stale and Prospects of Asia. 

somewhat more, which is tenneil profit. The capacity, therefore^ I 
of any nation to increase its production of fooil will mainly I 
depend on its stock of moveable capital, and this, again, upoO' I 
high wages of labour, enabling the ojieralive to save part of hit 1 
earnings. But wages cannot be high under a law of compulso^ I 
equal partition, which gives an artificial bounty to numerical io* 
crease. In the slave, serf, and metayer states of society this pre-- 
ponderance of population is checketl by the power and interesM I 
of the proprietor ; but in those of the ryot, iind cottier of IrclaneL 4 
this check opeiates feebly, or not at all, as Professor Jones lu^ 1 
shown.* It is insecurity of possession which in Asia decides the I 
retroccssioa of population. With a fair degree of security culti- ' 
I'ntion may be extended, as has lately been the case in India and 
in Ireland, but the condition of the ryot and cottier is not raised 
therel)y, nor is the culture of the soil improved. Cholera or 
typhus may thin the population and raise wages for a time, but 
its numbers are speedily reproduced. 

Another effect of this system has been overlooked — it is its 
tendency to produce community of property in families. Both 
in China and India subdivision has been carried so far that heirs 
find it inconvenient or impossible to partition the succession any 
farther ; the eldest son acts as head manager or trustee, and in 
this way common proprietorshiji goes on, often for several genera- 
tions, until disputes arise, terminating in one of those hundred 
thousand suits which fill the files of Indian courts of justice. It 
is owing to this community of goods that in China, Sir G. Staun- 
ton informs us, three families frequently lodge in the same house, 
one room of which serves for a common eating apartment, and 
that there are so very few households, compared to the popiilalion. 

In Asia none are allowed to gratify the natural desire, so 
dominant in the European capitalist, of founding a family, whose 
chief, by possessing a landed property under the law of primogeni- 
ture, should be one of a permanent body of gentry. There can be 
no natural gradation of ranks between the throne and the cottage, 
no chateaux, no gentleman's mansion, no opulent tenantry — and 
all this is because Asiatics are not permitted to dispose of their 
own property as they please. It would be in contradiction to 
what bos ever proved true in other parts of the world were Aaa, 
with such laws of property, progiessive in wealth and civilization. 

This village system, winch not only pervades Asia, but has 
been distinctly recognised in many parts of Europe, — even in Italy, 

" Kasay ou the Distribulion ofWeallh, by Rev. Richard Jones, bnok i. c. 5. This 
able and uriginal thinker spprnrs to lie tu uUnbule iniire than its dun influence lu 
]Hililical govecumEnI, whicli, in Asia, is the oatural iCEult of thu tocial sy!:tem uf 
the [wopte. 
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to give a sketch of its laws— its phenomena — and the important 
sugg;estions ihence deducible, in regard tn the line of conduct, on 
the part of Great Britain, the best suited to the ioleresls of India, 
and for conducting it unstained by anarchy and crime through the 
perilous crisis which awaits it. 

Here we should have ended — but there is yet a particular topic 
of great interest to India, on which we wish to make some ob- 
seirations, because we deem, its agitation to be at the present 
moment especially ill-timed, injudicious, and calculated to misdi- 
rect public attention. We allude to a revival of the plan of 
extending the perjjetual settlement to the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal, comprising a population of about twenty-three millions 
— nearly equal to that of our British Islands. 

The general reader may rec{uire to have an outline of this jier- 
petual settlement laid bei'ore him, but we hope to avoid entering 
into the intricati? controversies to which this vexata quce.ytio has 
given birth. In 1793 Lord Cornwallis promulgated, by procla- 
mation, his definitive arrangement of the land revenue in Bengal, 
(he basis of which was a relinquislmicnt by government of the 
power of augmenting that revenue in future ; the zumeendar was 
invested with the properly of the soil, but the callivaling ryols 
were guaranteed in their possessions so long as they paid their 
Men rents to the zumeendar. The difference between the amount 
paid by the KUraeendar to government, and that received by him 
from the ryot, was supposed to be one-third. The waste lands 
(one third of the province) were given as a douceur tu the zumeen- 
dars at no rent. They had till then been fiscal officers, remov- 
able, and though the son generally succeeded, there was no equal 
division of the office as in succession to property. Lord Corn- 
wallis made them liable to the law of equal division, and be took 
from them the power of enforcing payment from the ryot by sum- 
mary process and ejectment. There were no pains taken to fix 
the zumeendar 's claims on the ryot, and these proved to be vague 
and litigable beyond all previous conception. But his lordship 
had made up his mind. — ' I must declare that I am clearly of 
opinion that this government will never be better qualified, at 
any given period whatever, to make an equitable settlement of the 
land revenue;' (Minute, 3rd February, 1790;) and he affirmed 
that if the measure were postponed, in order to obtain more infor- 
mation, ' the commencement of the happiness of the people, and 
the prosperity of the country, would be delayed for ever.' His 
lordship was not of Fielding's opinion, who entitles one chajfler 
of Tom Jones, 'An Essay to prove that an Author will write 
the better for having some knowledge of the subject on which 
be writes.' The result of the experiment corresponded with the 

incapacity 
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incapacity nnd self-sufficiency displayed in its amliiiance. TW 
Ktiine(!n<)iiTS, unable to enforrc paymeni from ibe ttoU, sen 
ruined, and llieir zumeendaries sold bv aocnm in giesi Dnmben, 
Some were fraudulently brought to sate, and reporcbased, in 
order to annul the ryot leases, which by another Mimler were 
nol iKOod against purchasers. In 1799the zameendan were it- 
invested with the power of ejectment, and iben csme the rrnli 
iiirn. They could only oppose to this power the slow remedrof 
a Buit-at-law a^inst a person armed with wealth and aoifaonlT. 
Fictitious claims wore preferred against them — ejectmeni tii- 
lowed, and innumerable families of those poor people were 
deprived of their little properties, and ruined. The zumeendv] 
in the end obtained higher rents by getting rid of the ryot ligbtt 
of property, and they have profited hy the great iacrease of cdli- 
Vittion and its extension to the waste lands. But the operation oi 
thr law of equal division is gradually reducing them to poveily, 
uid threatens, ere long, to involve the system in new difficulties. 

'i'lio lower prtwince (Bengal, Behar, &c.') has a populadon of 
3G,(KW,000, and pays al>out 3,000,000i. sterling under the per- 
mnncnt settlement. When acquired by the company in 17&,il 
paid 4,fi2O,(X)0/. Mr. Colehrooke, more than twenty years asro. 
■tntes the cultivated nnd assessed land in Bengal and Behar at 
95,(KH),000 of bef^aliB, (of one-lhird <)f an linglisb acre,) the assess- 
ment at C.5tK).(X«i/., or \bd. per English acre. There are in die 
whole lower province I(j2,(X)(i square miles,or alxrte 100,000.001) 
of acres, and if >vc assume 4(I.()(W,()0() only as being now culti^-aled 
fthe real being waste or exempt from taxation) — at the low rate of 
y*. per acre — llie zumeendars draw 6,000,000/. sterling frcMU the 
ryots, of which they pay one-half to the company. Bengal, s^led 
in tlio Imperial Firmaun ' the Paradise of the Earth,' being so 
low taxed, the other provinces have to contribute dispropoitjon- 
ntely. In the Deccan Coli>nel Sykes found the assessment ave- 
rnijted 'Is. S)d. per English acre. Notwithstanding the inferimilj 
in soil and populati<m of the upper or western provinces, which 
lU'K not under ihepeiinanenl settlement, they pay as much land-tax 
iiM tli<i lower, anil liavi^ been increasing in prosperity and cultivatiim 
iiiiii'li nunc rapidly (until iho famine of 18.')7} than Bengal- 
Alter lUo ninslcrly exjiosnre by Mr. llickards of the misery in- 
iticliMl l.v tlir in-rninnent settlement on tlio ryots of Bengal, we litde 
eNpei'led Ui \w\it ,,f its r e prod u<l ion ; but there are, as Dugald 
mjiwuft ■)lwi.rveH. certain notions which come round at statetl 

iTirr ■ ""■ ^""'■'' *■' " ''""■•'' '"""""■ ""'' '' """"•'* ^""^^ '*«' 

""*' "• VliK pernmneiil settlements' turn. A new set of varia- 

*y*.|'*'»'> (H>iii|M.sc(l, iind have been repeatedly rehearsed in 

"•'Litreet. Of these allcrutions we only know one — 

namely. 
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e^, that the waste lands are to be reserved, which muat 
disappoint the rajahs of the western provinces, and make them 
unwiUing to accept the measure. That the proposers of the plan 
are persons of ctipaeity and the best intentions, and that many of 
its supporters are so, we in nowise doubt. But this is not a 
question of capacity or intention. It concerns many millions of 
our species, and no effort ou^lit to be untried to avoid acting in 
ignorance when knowlcdg^e is allainahle. If the ryot is to be 
protected, his lease should be as precise as is possible; his rent 
and tenure ascertained for every field, and an alternative given 
him of paying a fixed sum of money. When an English proprie- 
tor's estate is out of lease, be gets a plan and valuation made of 
his iiarms. There is scarcely a European state that has not found 
it necessary to have a trigonometrical survey, accompanied by 
minute slatistical reports, in order to avoid injustice in levying 
ihetr territorial imposts. The (x»mpany has prosecuted, since 
17^!), such B. survey of the South of India under Colonels Lambton 
nnd Everest, which Major Jervis tells us, on General Salmon's 
authority, has cost 1,400,000^; adding, that it embraces a total 
amplitude of 23°, and, with a topographical survey connected with 
it, might be finished in swcn years, comprehending the Com- 
pany's entire territories. Can it be imagined by any body of 
competent persons that a revenue assessment would not be better 
executed with those aids than without them ? 

When science and deliberation have done all that can be done, 
we erpect nothing beyimd a very imperfect attainment of the 
object in view. Every one knows how diflicult it is to realise a 
regular income from a numerous jwor tenantry, as in Ireland, 
and that when middlemen are employed, racjc-rcnting is the con- 
sequence. In India the company has at least seven millions of 
ryot tenants, for the most ]»art in great poverty : it is, therefore, 
vain to pretend that any system can be deviscnl by which the 
revenue is to be raised without gi>ing occasion to ojipression by 
the numerous agents employed in collection. Were the ryots 
under landlords, the same evil would present itself: it is insepa- 
rable from the vicious system of Hindoo sociely, by which the 
peasant is crushed and enslaved. Even in Europe it is deemed 
necessary to levy taxes by summary process, aiKl in India this 
power must be delegated to the farmers of the revenue, or (in 
tJie ryotwar system) to tlie subordinate agents of government. 
Ho completely does this place the ryot at the disposal of those 
agents, that he rarely attempts resistance. Twenty years ago an 
inquiry took place at Madras into the enormous peculations of 
Cass Chitty, continued during several years, and the report 
"wlieved to have been dj:awn up by Sir T. Munro) states, that 
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ofttieBetUenient to havingbenelited the vyot population, or, in other 
words, the people of India. 

The onward movement in the Gnngetie empire is manifestly 
due to foreign intercourse — ^just as the still greater rate of increase 
in the cottier population, and in the rental and cultivation of Ire- 
land, has its source in the augmented demands of Britain for 
Irish produce— the ryot can pay rent for waste land, because a 
new demand has appeared for his exportable coimnodities, ivhich 
are purchased for the foreigner, or to supply the increased con- 
sumjition of the commercial towns : were this extraneous demand 
withdrawn, he could pay rent no longer, or only a lesser one ; so 
with Ireland, were the iibolition of the Corn Laws followed by the 
substitution of a continental supply of grain to England in place 
of the Irish one, the col tier's means of paying his rent wonld cease, 
or be greatly diminished. 

Bengal, like Ireland, exports grain, notwithstanding the great 
wretchedness of its cultivators ; but, among the benefits of the 
perpetual settlement, we do not hear of greater comforts among 
the poor, or the conversion of mud cabiris into stone dwellings. 

That the Bengal ryot is rack-rented is certain, and to him it 
must seem a mockery to be kild that he is benefited by the per- 
petual settlement : the zumeendar's claims on him have no other 
limit than his capacity to pay. After forty years have expired, 
the pledge to limit the ryots' rent is unredeemed, and instead of 
talking of redeeming it, we hear only of repeating the same pledge 
to the ryots of another province. It is surely a reasonable de- 
mand that the promise niade in Bengal shall be fulfilled before 
any more promises are made. In all countries impolitic arrange- 
ments, when long endured, are somewhat inittgalcd by natural 
remedial processes ; but most of all is this the case in stationary 
conditions of society, and from thence we may deduce an addi- 
tional reason for exacting from the proposers of extensive muta- 
tion the most intimate knowledge of their subject. The British 
people are now immersed, as it were, in an atmosphere of excit- 
ing influences. Unknown to, and unperceived by ourselves, we 
are actuated by a restless activity, which seeks gratification in 
change for its own sake, and makes little account of obstacles 
opposed to its projects by the nature of man and by the general 
laws of the universe. Deeply will it be felt by the people of 
India for ages, should this appetite for iimovation, unaccompanied 
by discretion and self- distrust, acquire the ascendancy in our 
Eastern legislation. 

It remains only to add a few sentences respecting Mr. Rick- 

ards' theory, that over- taxation is the radical evil of India, He 

-Jiad levelled the pretensions of the zumeendarry and ryotwarry 

systems 
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Art. V. — Life of Thomas Telford, Cicll Engineer, written bf '' 
Himself; containini/ a Desi-riptioe Narrative of his Professional 
LahouTs ; with a folio Atlas of Copper Plates. Edited by 
Juhn Hickman, one of his Executors; with a. Preface, Sup- 
plement, Annotations, and Index. 4to. London. 1&3S. 
T^HIS very laluable and instructiie work, which may he coj 
-'- sidered as unique in its kind, 

' originated very naturally when Mr. Telford Iwgan to withdraw himself 
from undertaking new iirofesBional engagements, and, from a growing 
infirmity of deafness, felt himself uncomfortable in any mixed company. 
lu this predicament, it was obvious to suggest to him. that, in his in< 
tended transition from aclivily to leisure, he might yet do good service 
to the public, without too much fatigue to himself, if by degrees he 
renewed acquaintance with all his accumulated papers, making such a 
selection from them as, aided by his own recollections, might display to 
the public all the great works executed under his superintendence, and 
all the improvements introduced by him during the third part of a 
ceQtury of extensive practice in his profession. 

' Mr. Telford was advised to indile his work in some degree biogra- 
graphically, writing in the first person, as more agreeable to the reader, 
easier to himself, and not requiring classification of subjects ; often 
a fruitless labour, in which no man can precisely satisfy himself, and 
which may be advantageously supplied for the convenience of the reader 
by a good index to any volume, in whatever manner the materials maj*! 
be arranged for publicatiou.' — Preface, pp. v. vi. -^ 

• The dimensions of the Atlaa,' says the editor, ' will htf 
deemed hy many loo large for convenience ; but Mr. Telford 
was always favourable to a large scale, as capable of distinct 
admeasurement in all its parts, and leavii^ no room for doubt or 
expensive recourse to the object itself of which the exact dimen- 
sions may be hereafter required,' Profit from publication was 
not in Mr. Telford's contemplation ; he anticipated a very different 
result- — and herein hia executors have gone as far as was deemed 
iuBtifiable in fulfilling the kuown intentions and expectation of 
the deceased, 

Tiiomas Telford was born in the parish of Westerkirk, in the 
county of Dumfries, August 9. 1737. His father, who was a 
shepherd in the pastoral district which divides the counties of 
Dumfries and Roxburgh, died before the child was four months 
old. His mother's name was Janet Jackson ; she lived till the 
year 1794, enjoying always, as she well deserved, the dutiful and 
affectionate regards with which this, her only son, testified his 
sense of the care which she had bestowed upon his infancy and 
growing years. He is said to have written all his letters to her 
in printed characters, that she might read them herself without 

assistance. 
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War tenninated in the southern provinces of France. Nor ought I to 
omit that Colonel Pasley has applied the test of experiment to the 
pressure of earth, and other materials, and, hy thus rectifying the un- 
founded theories heretofore prevalent, has rendered essential service to 
the civil as well as the military engineer.' — pp. 14, 15. 

The early part of Telford's life was spent in emplo3rment as a 
inason^ chiefly in his native Eskdale^ a pastoral district, and there- 
fore thinly peopled, where masonry operations mostly consisted in 
building farm-houses, with the necessary appendages, varied only 
as the farm might be pastoral or arable. The greater part of the 
country is the property of the Buccleugh family, and within 
Telfonl's memory ^ the good Duke Henry, the kind father of his 
tenantry and the benefactor of the district, caused it to be inter- 
sected by roads^ and assisted in the improvement of the farm- 
houses upon his extensive estates. Most of those houses had till 
then consisted of one story of mud walls, or rubble-stones bedded 
in clay, and thatched with straw, rushes, or heather, the floors 
being of earth, and the fire in the middle, having a plastered 
erect chimney for the escape of the smoke, and^ instead of windows, 
small openings in the thick mud walls admitted a scanty light.' 
Such a house was that in the ruins of which Burns was in some 
danger of being buried soon after his birth. Under ^ the good 
Duke Henry's management these mud-hovels disappeared, and 
were replaced by comfortable dwelling-houses with convenient 
offices, the walls of stone and lime-mortar, slated roofs, masonry 
chimneys, and boarded floors.' Encouragement was afforded by 
paying the prime cost of the timber, slates, and lime, the tenant 
performing the carriage, and paying for the workmanship ; and, 
such expenses being considered at the end of the lease, he was 
thus enabled to efifect desirable improvements, without employing 
too much of his own capital. The duke's surveyor furnished 
the plan, and the building was erected under his inspection. 
Most of the materials were readily procured, the lower parts of 
Eskdale abounding with sandstone, limestone, and coal ; and, 
though in the upper parts of the country argillaceous schistus 
(not a very durable material) predominated, yet, being conveni- 
ently situated and easily quarried, it is generally employed .for 
the bulk of the fabric, with sandstone dressings for the doors, 
windows, tablings, and skews of the roof. 

The parish-churches in the district are plain and simple, and 
the manses of the ministers differ little from the best kind of 
farm-houses : — 

* In all these convenience and usefulness only are studied, yet pecu- 
liar advantages are thus afforded to the young practitioner ; for, as there 
is not sufficient employment to produce a division of labour in building, 

he 
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station in society by his professional skill. With this view he a 
quired a general knowledge of drawing', and particularly of i 
application to architecture, the art of delineating architecture up< 
paper, he says, having lonp; been pracUsed in the northern metrd 
polis. He studied alao all that was to be seen there connecteA^fl 
with the profession, for the higher branches of which he was no\t*a 
diligently preparing himself. ' ■ 

' I found,' he says, ' practical illustrations of various styles of archftj 
tecture in the rude features of the ancient Pictish castle, and in the 
hfty, tower-like dwellings, crowded along n narrow ridge under the 
protection of the castle; slight attempts at Roman architecture by 
Inigo Jones, in Heriot's Hospital ; and that style more distinctly deve- 
loped by Sir W. Bruce, in rebuilding Holyrood Palace after the restor- 
ation of Charles II. In the ruins of its once magnificent chapel I found 
varieties of Gothic architecture, from the plain Norman circular inter- 
secting arches to the highly pointed style; for, although founded in 
1128, yet the western entrance, and the other parts, denote the style 
prevalent in the fourteenth century ; that is to say, on the outside flying 
DUttresses, with canopied niches and highly-pointed arches upon clus- 
tered columns in the interior, thus exliibiting successive improvements.' 
~p. 16. 

At this time too he made a diligent study of RosIjti and of 
Melrose; and in the year 1782, after having, as he modestly says, 
' acquired the rudiments of his profession,' he considered that his 
native country affordeil few opportunities of exercising it to any 
extent, and therefore judged it advisable, with many of his coun- 
trymen, to proceed southward, where industry might find more 
employment, and be better rewarded. With these views he made 
his way direct to Lomlon. and was fortunate in g;etting employed 
at the quadrangle of Somerset- place Buiictings, where he acquired 
much practical information both in the useful and ornamental 
branches of architecture. Two years' residence in London gave 
him opportunities of e^camining the great public buildings there, 
and he had the advantage of becoming known to the two most 
distuiguished architects of that day. Sir William Chambers and 
Mr. Robert Adam. The former lie describes aa haughty and 
reserved, the latter as affable and communicative ; and a similar 
distinction of character, he says, pervaded their works. Sir Wil- 
liam's being stiff and formal, those of Mr. Adam playful and gay; 
and, though he derived no direct advantage from either, his inter- 
views with both 'convinced him that bis safest plan was to en- 
deavour to advance, if by slower degrees, yet by independent 
conduct." 

The next step in Telford's professional career was the super- 
^u^^'i'l'^iice of a house which was ordered to be built in Ports- 
^^^uth dock-yard for the resident commissioners, and, being of 
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siderabLc magnitude, in contemplation of future visits of the 

t, involved some degree of responsibility. The bouse was 

gned fay Samuel Wyat, one of a numerous family of architecta. 

built it by contract, and the superintendence afforded Telford 

'ience in ho use- building of a higher class aiMl on a g^-eater 

than he had previously been intrusted with. During three 

. that lie attended the budding of the house, nnd of a new 

1 for the dock-yard, he had opportunities of observing llie 

is operations in the foundati<m and construction of graving 

>, wharf-walls, and similar works, which afterwards became 

jhief occupation. The dock-yard works, under his superin- 

uice, having been completed in 1787, Sir William Pulteney, 

was originally a border Johnstone of the family of Wester- 

Biiii, in Tdford's native parish, invited him into Shropshire to 

superintend some alterations in Shrewsbury castle. Sir William 

at that time represented the town of Shrewsbury in parliament. 

and wished to fit up the castle as a temporary residence. It was 

built by Roger de Montgomery, a kinsman and favourite of the 

Conqueror, on the site of a rude fortress, the work either of the 

Britons or Saxons, it is uncertain which. He is said to have 

demolished some fifty houses to make room ibr it, with as little 

regard fur the inhabitants as William himself had shown in making 

the New Forest William crealed Roger Earl of Shrewsburj', 

ftfl«r defeating Edric the Forester and the Welch who were be- 

neging that city, as it was then styled, and he bestowed upon him 

almost the whole of Shropshire, besides more than an hundred 

and fifty manors and lordships in other parts of the kmgdom. 

' Rogerius, Dei gratia, Scrobesburieusis Comes,' the Earl styles 

himself in one of his deeds, Dei gratia meaning here by favour 

of the king and right of the sword. The castle fell to the crown 

when Robert de Belesme was declared a traitor for maJntaiiiii^ 

the claims of Robert of Normandy against Henry I. It wai 

fulling to decay when Queen Elizabeth leased it to Richard 

Onulow for a mark yearly. During the great rebellion it was 

rcpiiiri'd and garrisoned for the king, and, when taken by the 

{mrliaiiicnlury forces in 1(J45, it was exempted from the general 

ui'riioblioti of royal fortresses. After the Restoration Charles 

II. bcjitowed it upon Lord Newport, from whom it devolved on 

I'lliU'iH-y Mm! of Bath, and through marriage with the heiress of 

itlHt fiiiiiily bcciune the property "of Sir William Pulteney. He 

fW|Uii'tid ijo more lliiui an ocnisional residence, and the remains, 

WNJiti«liiig "Illy of ihr \icf]i. were just large enough to make it a 

ilf oiM< i'or II HniidI f^m^ily. 

I« Mr, 'I'ril'uril icniilcd in Shrewsbury Casde, under the patron- 

■f WiUinui I'idtvuvy, au accideut happened in the town, which 

ought 
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^ht to ttnd a place in his biograpLy. The colle^ate and parochiEil 
Anrch of St. Chad waa founded by the kinp of Mercia in tlie seventh 
century, npon the final conquest of Shrewebury by the SaxouE, and the 
edifice was burnt in the reign of Richaid II. by the careleBsneae of a 
plumber, who did nut (as ie too usual) escape with impunity. He was 
terrified at seeing the church in flames, and in his flight, attempting to 
ford the Severn, was drowned. The church was rebuilt, and after four 
centuries, in the year 1188, one of the four pillars which supported the 
tower in the middle of the church was observed to crack in various 
places ; these alarming appearances in the mother church of the town 
created general anxiety, and Sir William PuUeney sent Mr. Telford ta 
inspect the state of the fabric. Hia report to the assembled Parish 
Vestry was. That in consequence of graves having been dug in the loose 
■oil, close to the shallow foundation of the N.W. pillar of the tower, it 
had sunk so as to endanger the whole structure, and that the ruin of the 
church must speedily ensue, unless it were immediately secured by a 
thorough repair ; and he recommended that the bells should be removed 
and tbe tower t^en down forthwith, so as to permit the shattered pillar 
to be restored and secured, when relieved from the vast superincumbent 
weight. But the Parish Vestry which met in the church on this occa- 
sion exclaimed against such an expensive proposal, and some of them 
imputed interested motives to Sir W. Pulteney's Scottish architect; 
upon which Mr. Telford left them, saying, " That if they wished to dis- 
euBB anything besides the alarming state of the church, they had better 
adjourn to some other place, where there was no danger of its ialHng on 
their heads." The Vestry then proceeded to direct a mason to cut 
away the injured part of the pillar, in order to underbuild it ; and, on 
thesecond evening after commencing this infatuated attempt, the sesLton 
was alarmed at the fall of lime-dust and mortar when he attempted to 
raise the great beli for a knell on the decease of a parishioner. He left 
the church immediately, and the next morning (9 July, 1188), while 
the workmen were waiting at bis door for the church-key, tbe clock 
struck four, and the vibration produced by the motion of the chime- 
barrel brought down the tower, which overwhelmed the nave of the church, 
demolishing all tbe pillars on tbe uortb aide of it, and shattering the 
rest. It was now perceived that the walls and pillars of the church, as is 
seen in many such ancient structures, consisted of a mere outside coating 
of freestone, the interior being filled with amass of rubbish which crnin- 
bled into dust. Among this, and in the very heart of the pillars, were 
found stones rudely carved, which were evidently of Saxon sculpture, 
and bad been ruins of the ancient church, thus applied in building tjie 
second church in the reign of Richard II. The present church was 
entirely rebuilt in the interval from 1188 to 1798, but in a manner 
which does no credit to the taste of tbe architect. The catalogue is 
lamentable of ancient churches which have fallen from want of atten- 
tion, and especially fixim grave- digging near the walls and pillars. The 
middle tower of the abbey church of Selby fell in the year 1690, and 
destroyed half the church. So at Whitchurch (Sidop), at Banbury in 
Oxfordshire, Chelmsford in Kssejf, and at Great Shcfford in Cambridge- 
2 E 2 Bhire. 
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friends, to have found his last retreat at a place neat Bala, which 
is still called Paball Llywarc-Hen, the pavilion or tabernacle of 
Llywarc the aged. Uriconium, which Phillips describes in his 
poem as destroyed by an earthquake, is the Wrecon of Llywarc ; 
Wrekonccstcr the Saxons called it; that name was easily corrupted 
into Wroseter, and as easily, by Leland, into Koxcester ; he says 
that its destruction was, * by all likelihood, the cause of the 
erecting' of Shrewsbury, for Roxcester was a goodly walled town 
until it was destroyed by the Danes.' The author of the ' Addi- 
tions to Shropshire,' in Gibson's Camden, says, ' the Saxon name 
Wrckenceasler, perhaps, may imply that it was wrecked and de- 
stroyed when they came, unless we say that this name is moulded 
out of the old Uriconium.' He had previously, with better judg- 
ment, observed, that it was more manifestly connected with that of 
the well-known hill, or mountain by courtesy, the Wreken, ' which 
gradually falls into a pleasant level, and yields an entertaining 
prospect of the plains about it.' The extent of the Roman town, 
says Mr. Telford, must have been nearly a mile across ; its site is 
still distiniruishcd by a blacker and richer soil of mould than the 
adjacent field, (It has been noted, also, for yielcUng the largest 
crops of thu best barley.) The stone foundations of ancient 
buildings, at no great depth under the surface of the ground, are 
manifest in long-continued drought ; so that, when the occupiers 
of the land need any stones for building, they mark the scorched 
parts, and after the harvest dig out what suits their purpose. 
Sach a circumstance contributed to bring Mr. Telford into fur- 
ther notice soon after he had taken up his abode at Shrewsbury, 
A farmer at Wroxeter had occasion for stones to rebuild a smith's 
shop which had lately been burnt down, and, knowing by the dry- 
ness of the ground that there were ruins at no great depth be- 
neath the surface, in a field near his house, he began to dig, and 
soon discovered a number of small pillars and a paved floor at the 
depth of about two feet. Upon this the excavation was suspended 
imtil Sir William Pulteuey gave permission to proceed. It was 
then continued under Mr. Telford's directions; he caused the 
place to be cleared carefully to a. considerable extent. Coins 
both of the upper and lower empire were found ; bones of animals, 
some of which had been burnt; fragments of earthen vessels, of 
various sizes, shapes, and manufactures, some uf them black, re- 
sembling Mr. Wedgewoods imitations of the Etruscan vases ; — 
pieces of glass also were found in various places, and the whole 
ground was full of charred substances on different strata, with 
layers of earth between, seeming to indicate that the place had 
sufTered more tlian one conflagration. What was of more import- 
anccj a set of Roman baths, as they were supposed to be, was 

brought 
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Bounty ma^trateg determined to build a new g%)l, and. as the 
site was adjacent to the castle, they engnged Mr, Telford to 
snperintend the execution of the work. Howard hatlal that time 
Acquired a sort of general control over gaols and hospiuds ; and, as 
county gaols at Oxford and Gloucester had already been built 
upon his principle, the Salop magistrates procured a plan in con- 
fonnily to them, from Mr. Hayaick, a Shrewsbury builder. Be- 
fijre the building was begun, Howard, in the course of his i-isita- 
tions, came to Shrewsbury, and, upon examining the plan, <U' 

I reeled Mr. Teltord to inform the magistrates, that in his opinion 
the interior courts were too small and not suffidenlly rentilated, 
land that the boundary-wall ought to be at a greater distance from 
tte buildings; he also noticed sundry inferior matters as to the 
Aapel and other points. Upon Mr. Telford's making this stale- 
taent to the magistrates, they directed him to alter the plans so 
iks to make all the alterations which Howard had suggested ; such 
^as the authority which that remarkable man had obtained by his 
J^irtues, and such the disposition of the magistrates to promote 
^ery object which seemed to be for the general good. 
, There was once a danger of Telford's forfeiting ihe patronage 
of Fulteney, for having transmitted some of the piUtical trash 
*rf the day under his frank. Sir William, who thoroughly appre- 
tsated his moral character, as well as bis professional talents, 
K.&new how to account for an error of that kind, and pardoned 
H Ilim after proper animadversion. Upon noticing this circumstance 
H'tn Mr, Telford's life, and observing that he had been tinctured 
^nm his youth with the then fashionable doctrine of democracy, 
^^3lie Gditor says that the source of an error then almost general 
^ntmoDg a certain class of educated men, till it was eradicated by 
■ the horrors of the guillotine, is not unworthy of investigation. 
Hobbes, who hated the universities, and called them the core of 
rebellion, says that, in his time. ' an exceeding great number of 
jaen of the better sort had been so educated, that in their youth 

tbaving read the books written by famous men of the ancient 
Grerian and Roman commonwealths, concerning their polity and 
^eat actions, in which books the popular government was ex- 
tolled by the glorious name of liberty, and monarchy disgraced 
"by the name of tyranny, they became thereby in love with their 
forms of government.' Ujwn this subject, Mr. Rickman has the 
following judicious remarks, showing, at the same time, how the 
b jcffect which the highest education caused in Hobbes's days was 
C.^oduced in Mr. Telford by the very limited course of his reading 
MJd early life, aided by his professional studies. 

' Custom, and perhaps good taste, has ordained that education shall 
•inly consist in acquiring a knowledge of the learned languBges, and 

studying 
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citizens who epend their time in itiscueaing wliat they rarely luiiIeT- 
stand ; and during the remainder of his life he never conversed on poli- 
lical topics, uniformly endeavoiiiing to change the subject of any conver- 
sation which had that tendency. In this kind of silent evasion from 
.former error, wc know, and aoaie of us, perhaps, feel, that he waa far 
from being singular.' — pp. 281 — 283, 

Telford now became regularly employed as the surveyor of an 
BCtensIve county, which is intersected by one of the moat consi- 
derable rivers in the kingdom, with sundry inferior streams falling' 
"into it; the bridges therefore required for the intercourse of a 
populous vicinity are numerous, and their maintenance requires a 
cpnsiderable levy of county- rates. The greater number of bridgesj 
being over the secondary streams, arc of moderate dimensions; 
hal ibe rebuilding of a Severn bridge is an important and e.tpen- 
sme undertaking. And such a work was the lirst of its kind for 
vhich, as county surveyor, he was required to furnish a plan, and 
afterwards to superintend the execution. It was at Slontford, 
about four miles west of Shrewsbury, on the road to North 
Wales. At this place the river channel is deep and nar- 
row, and its bed and eastern bank are alluria! earth. The 
,^idge consists of three elliptical arches, one of fifty-eight feet, 
W)d two of fifty-five feet span each, the breadth twenty feel ; and. 
Vie river being subject lu high floods, considerable difficulty was 
j^sperienced in the foundations. But colfer-dams* being employed, 
■^e structure was rendered sufficiently secure. When Telford 
,^ew up his narrative, it had been cvinpletcd more than forty 
jrears, and remained quite perfect. 

• The next of his Severn bridges was at Buildwas, about ten miles 
|>elow Shrewsbury, The old bridge there, being apparently of the 
jfmiB age as the ruins of the adjacent abbey, which is of Norman 
■^wchiteclure, he supposes to have been built by Roger de Mont- 
igomery or his immediate successor. It consisted of narrow arches, 
jK^hich were a great obstruction to the navigation ; and it was de- 
,^oyed by an uncommonly high flood in the year 179J. The 
Severn bridges were peculiarly liable to this danger; for, while 
4lie low lands at the foot of the Welsh mountains remained unen- 
closed, the floods speedily covered the flat ground, not deeply, but 
<o a great extent of surface, and drained gradually off; but after 
.these lands were embanked, and the floods were thus confined to 

* A colTei-iJam coniulH of twn rOwB of [lilt-'s, each row boardtil Btiougly inside, 
and thereby resisting oiitwarj ptessure when filled wilh tutlh, which, being well 
()Miiinicd and CDnaottilated, is impenetnilile by the sucrouniling water. Id small or 
friuUnw rivers, the whalu Btream is diverted into a iide channel iluring a dry iieason, 
jnd Bome instances may have occnrred bealdeR that of Westminster Bridj^e, where 
%erB have been built on shore, and floated to their final destination, — a haisidoui 
Wterprisei ai no accuisrv in nnderpiliiig the ptalform ■« that prodieablei 
i. the 
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all drcumstanccs bein^ favourable, there were no difficulties to be 
overcome — 

' The other bridge was in Scotland, at Tnngueland, near the town tff I 
Kirkcudbright, over the River Dee, where the tide rises upwards of 20 | 
feet, the depth at low water being there 10 feet; the hanks are higli I 
and rocky ; it was here necessary to ctobb the river by one arch of 1 12 1 
feet span. To support with centering an arch of Ihie ma^itude waa I 
an arduous task, the water at an ordinary spring-tide being 30 feet in 1 
depth, Euid moving with considerable velocity ; the arch was, howevo^ I 
Buccesfifully turned, without any accident whatever. The rise of the I 
arch being considerable, caused high wing walls and deep spandrills ; 1 
wherefore the maes of wings was perforated, and the pressure reduc^ I 
bj narrow arched openings; in the spandrills (instead of filling then I 
with earth) were built a number of longitudinal walls— in fact, interior ] 
Bpandrilla — Iheir ends abutting against the back of the arcbetoues and I 
the cross walls of each abutment ; these longitudinal walla are coEt- f 
nected and steadied by the insertion of tie-stones, and at a proper depth J 
under the roadway the spaces between them are covered with flat 1 
atones, so as to form a. platform for the road ; and in these Bpaces an 1 
arched openings for occasional esamination and repair (if ever it become 1 
necessary). I have ever since practised this mode, in order to lesaea I 
the weight iacurohent upon large arches, and tJie pressure outward ] 
aeainst high wing walls and spandrills ; whereas formerly they weie I 
tilled with soft spongy earth or clay, in consequence of which, at the I 
bridge originally built over the North-Loch at Edinburgh (and also at I 
other places), the side walls Lave been pressed outwards and actuallr J 
thrown down. The external devation of Tongueland Bridge is turretoS \ 
and eiuhattled. The total cost of the bridge's immediate approachea 
was 7,710/. The foundation-stone was laid 28th March, 1805; the 
bridge passable November, 1806. It is worthy of remark, that in the 
mouth of the Kirkcudbright River Dee spring-tides rise 25 feet; whereas, 
at other places round the neighbouring coast of Scotland, spring-tides 
only riae from 14 to 16 feet; the trumpet-like shape of the sea-entrance 
admitting so large a quantity of tide as cannot otherwise dispose of 
itself than by rushing up hiij, as in the Firth of Forth, and more re- 
markably in the Bristol Channel.' — pp. 31, 32. 

Telford's professional pursuits wore to be now in a great mea- 
sure changed. Canal navigation, which the Duke of Bridgewater 
introduced about the year 1760, had been hitherto but partially 
adopted in Shropshire ; but the attention of speculators, and oi 
those also whose chief object was to promote the gtaieral welfare 
of the country, began about the year 1790 to be as much directed 
toward canals as it is toward railways now. ' The advantages,' 
aays Telford, ' to be derived from this mode of conveyance did 
not escape the attention of the enlightened land-owners, who 
aimed at accommodating their rich and thriving county with canal 
navigation, so as to unite the riivers Severn, Dee, and Mersey ; 

they 
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Bfaving been built upon a stratum of quicksand, were repeatedly 
( mdermined. This sutrgesleil the idea of constructing the entire 
loc^s of cast-iron, and this extraordinary application of a new 
inatertal was successfully accomplished, and answered its purpose. 
The two most remarkable of Telford's aqueducts are upon this 
canal; they are the most beautiful works of their kind in the 
kingdom. One is the Chirk ac[ueduct over tho valley of the 
Ceriog, the other the Pont-y-Cysylte over the river Doe. Mr. 
Lane has properly introduced them in the back-ground to his fine 
portrait of the engineer, and Telford himself had them both cut 
upon a large seal. Considerable difficulties were to be overcome 
in both. 

* In r^nrd to aqueducts,' he saya, ' when a canal is carried over a 
small Btream.at a sufficient height to admit the water to pass freely 
under it, (hey are constructed generally as a bridge of masonry, of suffi- 
cieot breadth to admit a towing-path and puddle to preserve the water 
in the canal; but when the level is so low in regard to the surface of 
the natural stream as to require an increased head on the upper side, in 
order to force the water tlnough a syphon under the bottom of the canal, 
much care is necessary ; the foundations of the piera must be secured by 
platforms of timber and inverted arches, and from them arc brought up 
iron ties, which, being attached to iron ribs passed over the top of the 
arch, prevent the upward pressure ftom lifting the whole body of the 
masonry. When a navigable canal is carried over deep or wide valleys, 
an aqueduct becomes a formidable work, aud demands all the skill of 
the engineer. My previous esperience of bridge-huilding qualified me 
to conduct works of this description ; but, as each particular case re- 
quires peculiar treatment, engineers, by adhering to oue mode of con- 
struction, had sometimes met with serious failures, which were not only 
productive of disgrace to themselves, hut involved their employers iu 
disappointment and expense : these instances induced me to proceed 

with caution, and to study with great care the nature of each work 

'TheCeriog, or Chirk valley, is 110 feet in width; the hanks are 
steep, with a Hat alluvial meadow between them, through which the 
river passes. To preserve the canal leve!, the surface of its water must 
be maintained at 65 feet above the meadow, and 70 above the water in 
the river. There are 10 arches, each of which is 40 feet span. The 
first stone of this aqueduct was laid on the llthJune, 1796. Previously 
to this time, such canal aqueducts had been uniformly made to retain 
the water necessary for navigation, hy means of puddled earth retained 
by masonry; and in order to obtwu sufficient breadth for this super- 
structure, the masonry of the piers, abutments, and arches wasufmaBsive 
strength; and after all this espouse, and every imaginable precaution, 
the frosts, hy sweUing the moist puddle, frequently created fissures, 
burst the masonry, and suffered the water to escape, nay, sometimes 
actually threw down the aqueducts; instances of this kind having 
occurred even in the works of the justly-celebrated Brindley, It was 
evident that the increased prcsauic of the puddled earth was the chief 
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from the level of the water-wav of the canal, until its perpend iculnr 
height became 75 feel; atill a. distftnce of 1001 feet intervened before 
aniviag at the north bank, and in the middle of this spsce the Rirer 
Dee wag 121 feet below the water-level of the canal, which waa lo be 
carried over it ; therefore Bcrione consideration was requisite in what 
manner to accomplish this passage at any reaaonable espenae. To lock 
down on each side 50 or 60 feet, bv 7 or 8 locks, as originally id tended, 
I perceived was indeed impracticable, as involving serious loss of water 
on both sides the vallev, whereas there waa not more than sufficient to 
supply the unavoidable loclcagc and leakage of the summit level. To 
construct an aqueduct upon the usual principles, by masonry piers and 
arches 100 feet in height, of sufficient breadth and strength to afford 
room for a puddled water-way, would have been hazardous and enor- 
mously espensive ; necessity obliged me therefore to contrive some safer 
and more economical mode of proceeding. I had about that time carried 
the Shrewsbury cunal by a cast-iron trough at about 16 feel above the 
level of the ground ; and, finding this practicable, it occurred to me, as 
there was hard sandstone adjacent to Pont-y-CyBylte,that no very serious 
difficulty could occur in building a number uf square pillars, of sufficient 
dimensions to support a cast-iron trough, with ribs under it, for the 
canal. AHer due consideration, T caused a model to be made of two 
piers, a set or compartment of ribs, the caual-trough, the towing-path 
and side railing, with al! the danches, their nuts and screws and joint- 
ing complete. The foundations of the river piers are placed upon bard 
sandstone rock - those on each hank are either on alternating coal 
strata, or hard firm gravel. Thus secure of good foundations, suitable 
sandstone for the masonry, the best of iron, a satisfactory model of the 
iron-work, and able experienced workmen, I proceeded with confidence 
of ultimate success, although the undertaking was unprecedented, and 
generally considered hazardous. 

' The height of the piers above the low water in the river is 121 feet, 
their section at the level of high water in the river is 20 feet by 1 3 feel, 
at the top 13 feet by 7 feet 6 inches. To 70 feet elevation from the 
base they are solid, but the upper 50 feet is built hollow ; the outer walls 
being only 2 feet in thickness, with one cross inner wall : tliis not only 
places the centre of gravity lower in the pier, and saves masonry, but 
insures good workmanship, as every side of each stone is exposed, i 
have ever since that time caused every tall pier uuder my direction to 
be thus built. The width of the water-way is 11 feet 10 inches, of which 
the towing-path covers 4 feet 8 inches, leaving 7 feet 2 inches for the 
boat; but as the towing-path stands upon iron pillars, under which the 
water fluctuates and recedes freely, the boat passes with ease. The stone 
piers are 18 in number, besides the two abutment piers ; they were all 
built to the level of 20 feet, and then the scaffolding and gangways 
were all raised to that level, and the materials being brought from the 
north bank, the workmen always commenced at the most distant or 
south abutment pier, receding pier by pier to the north bank; and by 
thus ascending from time to time in their work, they felt no more ap- 
prehension of danger when on the highest, than at first on the lowest 

gangways : 
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ya : one man only fell during the whole of the operations in 
£ the piers, and affixing the iron-work upoa their euminit, anil 
jk place from carelessness on his part. By referring to plate 14, 
oeral form, and also the details of construction, will be readily 
food. This singular aqueduct was opened in 1805, and has now 

*vigated 28 years with facility and safety 

t whole expense of the aqueduct, and great embankment, was 
'- ; a moilerate sum as compared with what by any mode here- 
^a practice it would liave cost.' — pp. 41 — 45. 
■* Witor has comprised much curious informa^nn In a note 
nng the pters of this remarkable aqueduct. Mr. Telford, 
*- t'ad seen evidence of the wealciess of masonry supports, 
appearance promised the ut..:iost durability. The fall 
■..nati's church disclosed to him in a striking manner tlie 
Je of its pillars, which were ;reat diameter, but merely 
»f maaoarr filled with dry rk^ui sh. Nor indeed is such 
rtoas f^dUiT' confined to ancient i ifices ; the rubble backing 
* ptera of Westminster Bridge, linisbed in I7-1-5, scarcely 
"tui^ ttsplf whenever the surface ashler-work is removed for 
nal repairs. Mr. Telford led the way in preventing much 
f kind of baud in hritlge- building, by sabatttuting longi- 
1 W^ls uDdvf the road-way, instead of filling the space with 
or rubbish. This great improrement has been adopted by 
i««E^ and whenever masonry piers are of sufRcient dimen- 
•V admit of apecturps lai^ enough for the convenience of 
vttunan. and therftV>re also admitting subsequent examination 

( wi'civ'.-' 1 ■••' ■ >i'-, iv is thus obtained far more valuable 

tht^ uue«bonable supenoritj of a solid mass, on which the 
bettrii^ and counexton of every stone is not of necessity 
{ht to a test, as in a bonded vrall, 

Ivthinc in the history of masonry is more instructive than the du- 
i of the Irish round towen, which will illustrate the excellent 
Iple adopted by Mr. Telford ; moreover, they afford early instance 
iciing such lofb^ buildings from within (avoiding the expense of 
)l(Ung), us has recently been practised with decided economy in 
muting steam-engine chimneys. 

Ill Irish round lower, in some instances, exceeds 100 feet in eleva- 
and they may be said to average at 90 feet. Their outward cir- 
erence is about 45 feet at the base, where the thickness of the wall 
nn 3 to 4 feet, lessening upwards in a due degree to the summit, 
expense of such an edifice (if now built) would not esceeil 300(. 

:he first element of superior durability is seen in the large solid 
rneut, or substruction, which was almost unavoidable from the poai- 
of tlie door-way nt some distance from the ground ; nor could the 
il diiiiiieler of the interior have admitted the entranceof timber spars 
luweimive ladders, unless thrust upwards from a surface lower than 

the 
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the door-way. Among the 90 lowera, which, in varioiiB states of decay,' 
are still extant in Ireland, there are jirobably various specimens of the 
liuilder's art: the generality consist of that kind of ciireful masonry 
called Spauled Rubble, in which small atones shaped by the hammer 
(in default of suitable stance at hand) are placed in every interstice of 
the larger stones, so that very little mortar is intermixed in the body 
of the wall, whicb is raised stage by stage of convenient height ; the 
outside of spauled masonry especially presenting an almost uninterrupted 
surface of stone, supplementary splinters heiug carefully inserted in the 
joints of the undried wall. 

' The seemingly rude coverings of these towers are perhaps the best, 
that is, the most durable, ever devised by human wit. The arch, fa- 
miliar to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, could not be introduced 
where lateral abutment was impossible, and timber support was out of 
the question, so that the overlapping of flat stones, consolidated by mortar 
into a hollow cone, was perhaps the only resource ; and a few of these 
stone roofs still remain surmounted by their cap-stone.' — Note, pp* 
43, 44. 

An octavo volume concerning the round towers was j)ul 
lished a few years ago by a Mr. O'Brien, who is since JeaiU 
His theory was, that they were proofs of phallic worsliip, which 
he seemed to think a very proper sort of worship.* That ibey 
were pagan temples is probable, but belonging to a form of wor- 
ship which was connected with no such abominations. The four 
temples of the Guebers, which Jonas Hanway saw at Sari on the 
Caspian, resemble the Irish round towers, as far as he has described 
them. The Guebers formerly inhabited all that coast. ' It 
seemed inconsistent,' he says, ' that the Persians suffered these 
temples to remain after the abolition of a religion which they now 
esteem grossly idolatrous ;' but they are made of the most durable 
materials. These edifices are rotundas of about thirty feet dia- 
meter, raised in height to a point near 120 feet. 

The suppositions concerning the Irish towers are that they 
fire-temples; or that they were erected i'or beacons, and subset 
qiiently used for belfries ; or that they were built for anchorets 
of an order called Inclosi, who are said to have commenced their 
institution in Ireland a. o. 7S2. Of this there appears no evi- 
dence whatever. Another opinion is that they were penltentiarjP' 
prisons; this is deduced from Aeir internal structure, every tow< 
accortUng to Mr. D' Alton, being divided into stories of diife 
heights, and large holes are distincdy traced inside, in which th< 
several floorings were joisted, or projecting stone brackets on 
which they rested. Each stage was lit with loop-holes, whde th) 
summit had four larger openings opposite one another, and 
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iained, that they were fire-temples belonging to the earliest 
age of that idolatry. To what use tliey wore appropriated after 
the extinction of that worship, is mere matter of conjecture, 
neither history nor tradition afTording any information. They may 
Iw as old as the pyramids, and less is known concerning them. 
One at Kilmacduagh, in the county Galway. leans seventeen feet 
and a half from the perpendicular. Mr. D'Allon considers this a 
remarkable proof of its durability. But it was probably built at 
that inclination — such boastful exhibitions of architectural skill 
are not uncommon, It is proof of their excellent masonry that, 
when one of them at Magbara. in county Down, fell, ' it lay upon 
the ground like a huge gun unbroken.' 

In the year 1797, Mr. Telford drew up an account of the 
Inland Navigation of the County of Salop for Archdeacon* 
Plymley's Agricultural Survey of that county. The railway 
speculators have sometimes been disposed to disparage Telford 
as a person who was far behinil them in the race of intellect (it 
is no longer a march !), because in 1825, when a boundless rage 
for speculation had seized upon every object that ingenuity or 
invention could devise, and the iron -masters, to promote the con- 
aumplion of iron, which was then depressed in price, suggested 
tfie construction of railways in sundry directions, the most im- 

Strtant of which was a proposed line from Liverpool through 
irmingham to London, the canal proprielors became seriously 
alarmed, and consulted him as to the most advisable means of 
protecting their property. There was at that time but one line 

* In his Prerace to Ihia volume (which ii one a>' Iha beat ol the leries drnna up 
lottheBoaidorAh'i'iculiurti) the Aiohde.icuu oB'era thia just defence uf himHelffoc 
cug^in^ in ■ wr>Tk which might ^ppeiu little cunbuiteiit with hia prufesBiuu :— 

'That B dafgymfln shuiilJ api " ' . . • 



apprai lU Iho writer or ediliii at vihai is called a: 



, 4^cuUural report may iiet^m tu require some apifiof^y. ami 1 viah 
, bIuihI that I Bhi>iitil be veiy siirry to see jwratms vliuae time i* more purtictilsily 
dadicBted to the bervice uf re!i|;i<iii, QiijTa^ in tho^ursiiita of onliiiuy {urmen; but 
itihauldbe recollected lliat the Board of Agrimltuce ia a boaiil alsn of internal im- 
piovinieiit. What 1 may call the voluatary part of this htwk is copied, in a gteat 
iBeasuis, from pauen 1 pieieiited loog a^o tu the Board (On Ike Caitdilitm of La- 
bmrcTM, On Annexing Land to Collaget, &c.). hy which I .ouuht tu gain the atten- 
ffdn of the members to subjects eoDuected with the monl improve mitnl, aa well aa 
inth tha outworil piuapurity, of a Inline cUsa of uur fellow-subieets, and whose wel- 
fyte was bIku cloaely liiiliud with matters of an agricuituraL Datura. Further, it 
Vitl be allowed me that the theory or facta of segefaliun, the nature or compoaiiion 
-of soils, whatevec may assist the labour of man or Iwast, whatever may extend 
wholesome fuo<1, or melioiate the situatiouof any living itnimal,may tie looted upon 
aa tho allowable amusemeutB, or tanked aman^ the Micondary dutiei of n cuuutry 
elersyman. Where a pariah priest bus glelie-laud, it in hia duly tu see it properly 
eultivotiJi but indepuudeut of thii ubligaiiou,the income from a lai^e mKjority of 
Hvinj^B is BO smali, ilial the hanefit of taisiuu piosifciona from his glebe, or fiom 
llited land where Iheie is no );!ebe, or where it is inauffieieat, is becinne retjuitite tu 
the maintenance of a country clergyman ; but this should not involve him iu the 
buiinew of buying and selling, oi on attendauca on talis imd muketi.' 
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Life of Thomas Teifrrd. 

"^nce of heavy goods usually carried on canala ; and in this he haa heen 
ftilly justified by experience. The original prospecius of [he Liverpool 
and Manchester Railroad CBtimated the expected prufiia of the cum- 
pany to arise from the daily carriage of 3850 toiia weight in heavy 
'Articles, and 100 tons weight only from the conveyance of pasBeugerH ; 
(Vhereas the result has been, that in the year 1833 the gross profit 
'SriBing from the carriage of goods and Irish cattle amounted to 
.32,057'-; from the conveyance of paesengers, to 51,897/. Mr. Tel- 
ford often expressed an opinion that the wear of engines and rails would 
lie 80 considerable, that the expense of carrying coals and heavy mer- 
-Chandize must he greater on railroads than on canals, and he used to 
ijnstance the Shropshire Canal, on which one horse frequently draws 
itwenty boats, each laden with seven tons of coals, tlie average number 
of such boats being twelve, laden with 81 tons. Previously to Mr. 
. Telford's death, it never was contemplated to construct extensive lines 
of railroads, for the sole purpose of carrying fiassengera; heretofore (as 
i^ready stated) it was presumed and calculated that large quantities of 
jooda would also be carried ; whereas it is now generally admitted that 
goods which do not require very speedy conveyance for special pur- 
jwses cannot be profitably carried ou the railroads which have adopted 
A rapid locomotive power. 

' So far was Mr. Telford from being adverse to railways generally, 
that he surveyed and reported upon many intended lines on which coals 
'kdA other heavy materials were to be conveyed by horse-power; for 
■instance, he reported on the intended Newcastle-on-Tyne and Carlisle 
'fiailway, when a difference of opinion as to the most eligible line was 
referred to him : he surveyed and reported on a proposed line between 
.Glasgow and Newcastle-on-Tyue, hy way of Berwick ; and the Strat- 
ford and Morton Railway was constructed under liis direction.' 
■ ' The fact is that, though Mr. Telford never contemplated that 
"rapid locomotive steam-power which has encouraged many hun- 
dreds of subscrihers to their rnin, and by which not letters only, 
"Tmt post-offices, are to travel at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
^e was one of the first persons who delivered a weighty and safe 
Jppinion in favour of railways. It is in the conclusion of that re- 
^rt which he drew up for Archdeacon Plymley's ' Agricultural 
Survey.' ' Since the year 1797," he says, — 

.'■when the account of the inland navigation of the county of Salop 
.was made out, another mode of conveyance has frequently been adopted 
in this county to a considerable extent— 1 mean that of forming roads 
with iron rails laid along them, upon which the articles are conveyed 
"in waggons, containing from six to thirty hundred-weight. Experience 
hea now convinced us that in countries whose surfaces are rugged, ol 
.where it is difficult to obtain water for lockage ; where the weighc of the 
■nicies of produce is great in comparison with their bulk, and where 
Ihey are mostly to be conveyed from a higher to a lower level, — that, in 
"those cases, iron railways are, in general, preferable to a canal naviga- 
tion. 

'This 
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UT be Tu-ied ao as to eiiit the surface of 
ely moderate expenae. It msy 
ipcditioua miuiner tlimi navigable 
■unj districts where canals are 
of ihe county of Salop and the 
■li were tmce propoeed to be mude, 
t WW of adopting railways, and in 
ni ir wSi k ianad advisable tit do su : so iha!, 
kmmadl^ IAp hberly vfmcnlioratu) that canais 
^r^mlabeMadtrttavd to include iron railwia^s; 
ttammmti Atf m atf ftdvre rarvryr if may be an, in- 
•«pHcfV Ifat Ife^ * exopHW <A« tmcff o/ counfty 
mMmAomk «^ tmhia^i wherever difficulties may 
ij 1 tfa ■■fig ■iwajii^f nmo/i.' 
I i^^^HMn iftaB RcioniHieDded bj Telford has 
Kof itegpHnaHBt sarrey of Ireland; indeed a 
oi l u- w U iiMb— yi wvs made over the surface of 
ilWT. S» Sc iftoL was Telfonl from being in- 
~ ~ ' -^ (4* real utilitj' of railways, — so 
ik kis GOBtempuraries upon this 
■^<^Ute««qr-aaHM^BiiAiB& Gorcnuiient has now adopted 
AlfalA<«aBtHnBHiHfaKlf laBBocclhan forty years ago. 
IM^Bk ^rit ^mm Ak ■» WBBtafbqred upon the Ellesmere 
■■■h4aM.*^Mn^ laiAiHfMMBcv. «facn political circumstances 
b 1^ iMfe .w^M^HB ^mitk • vock oi snusoal magnitude, the 
■■^1^ '.v^aa. M d 'iL^ tln< ha» ^ipt been accomplished. 

..T . ._ ■ ^■;-?^-. ■::= imv^ii thcnholeof Europe, 

a ! >■ ■> > ■ aabuMtiMi agaiiut her great 
MMfF 'am MffBl rtation of any conBequence, 
c fUjJMit ihi wiwk omU c^ Scotland, or the north- 
MBBWf kHi^tiabt* power to annoy those parts from 
, ^MMi ^^teik. 'ir jM ■im.niwl tbe Onneya ; whereby the commerce 
t .-««wMniM ^>«iMK ot' tbe United Kmgdom frequently sufiered 
Mx^ iMsw-. ^^axw i:tK«D»Cvicw» and a desire to give employment 
)K VfejiABw»i«r» Jt' $c«tUnd. the urgency of which was at that time 
k^ iwHAi tt^rtt ^itiritTiiment, caused the subject to be taken into 
^„-> ■ •i.^.-.-.ii.'v'u, .uiJ eulauraied views were opened by the descrip- 
, . iv v>t.vi»iu <iblei. called the Great Glen of Scotland, which, 
,.u<.>«.'<<^, <v><t«vu ciM proawDiufT of Burgh-Head in Elginshire, 
, •v,i...-«>, -weo* ^i»(»u)|Lii 4 suiicession of sea-inlets and fresh-water 
i_ ^ w»s' V •»■■ >uu»iK>ii eiiieimty of Cautvre, a distance of 200 
;^ -.»k .' ii-*.i> A siiail Jixecciou between the Naze of Norway 
■ A, ,,...■ ,1. 'iiw«'isi. Tbe whole of this extensive valley, with 
,,,. . . viV«i ia ■Jides, being occupied by navigable waters, 

v. .,....<( •-(•BiV "* » uavLjtable cau»l, saves upwards of 500 
kbM J**'»<«*'"*- •- 1^ '"i*'"*". ** L-ooipared with that by the Orkneys 
^kuM %>Mt>- Soi|-^ -ji viar. were this track open to them, might 
[Iir^Lt*^ )lu.M * >itm«w at f-^rt Geui^, near luyerneas, reach the 
CJlt^Ufc-O, 'This 
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' This remarkable vtiUey lias been noticed ever since the tlrae of the 
Romans. In the ciiriouB mnp by Richard of Cirencester, composed in 
the I4lh century, and founded upon Ptolemy's tables, a coatiuued 
canal is represented along the whole valley, between the etist and west 
eeaa, perhaps from the fleet of discovery sent hy Agricola having saen 
the deep-sea inlets on each side of the island. 

' That this valley has always been deemed an important position for 
the commond or protection of the Highlands, is evident from the old 
castle of hiverlochy, that of Urquhart, the Vitrified Forts, and the 
modern estahlishmcnls of Fort- William, Fort -Augustus, and Fort- 
George, being all placed in it. 

' At last this remarkable valley attracted the attention of the Com* 
missiuners of Forfeited Esiatee, who in 1773 employed the justly cel«> 
hratcd James Watt to examine and report his opinion whether it was 
practicable to open a navigable communication between the several 
lochs and the tideways of the eastern and western seas ; when that able 
engineer reported in the afSrmative, and recommended a canal of 10 
feet depth of water; but the forfeited estates being restored in 17S4, 
the projected navigation was neglected. 

' In the year 1801, for the reasons already assigned, government 
employed me to survey the coasts of Scotland, also the interior of the 
country, and report generally as to their present state, and what im- 
provements were most advisable. The result of my inveBtigations 
compreheoded the estabUfibment of naval stations, improving or creating 
ports, constructing roads, building bridges, and opening a navigable 
communication along the Great Glen ol Scotland, by the Caledonian 

A report was accoTtlingly drawn up, anil it waa laid before 
Parliament by Mr. Vansittart, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
(now Lord Bexley,) whom Telford justly eulogizes as 'a pro- 
moter, personally and officially, of every scheme for the good of 
his country.' Mr. Telford's representation of the obstacles which 
then obstructed the communication in the north of Scotland, and 
which were known to every person who bad travelled through, 
or even inquired into the state of the country, appears like a 
tale of former times ; — yet is it perfectly free from anything like 
exaggeration. Previous to the year 1742, the roads were merely 
the tracks of black cattle and horses, intersected liy numerous 
rapid streams, which being frequently swoln into torrents by 
heavy rains, rendered them dangerous or impassable. The mili- 
tary roads which were formed about that time, having been laid 
out with other views than those of promoting commerce and in- 
dustry, were generally in such directions, and so inconveniently 
steep, as to be nearly unfit for the purposes of civd life ; and in 
those parts where they were tolerably accessible, or where roads 
had since been formed by the inhabitants, bridges over some of 
the principal rivers were wanting, and accidents, in tx)nsequenc%' 
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Are to proceed, which are necessary for the improvement of the 
country, and the extension of the fisheries.' Nothing could be 
more liberal, and, at the same time, more judicious than the plan 
upon which Government proceeded in promoting and assisting 
whatever manifestly tended to the improvement of Scotland. By 
advancing half the sum required for every object of unquestion* 
able utility, it induced the inhabitants to assess themselves wil« 
lingly to the amount of the other half. 

* The empire at large being deeply interested in those improvements 
as it regards promoting the fisheries, and increasing the revenue and 
population of the kingdom, justifies government in granting aid towards 
making roads and bridges in a country which must otherwise remain, 
perhaps for ages to come, thus imperfectly connected ; yet as the land- 
owners in those extensive districts through which the roads would pass, 
and indeed the whole of the adjoining districts of country, would enjoy 
improved cultivation and pasturage, increased incomes, and all the 
blessings which are to be derived from a facility of intercourse, it is 
certainly just that they should contribute a share with government in 
the expense of acquiring those advantages. They might be enabled to 
do this without inconvenience to the present possessors, by being em- 
powered by an Act of Parliament to sell land, or borrow money upon 
the land, to the amount of their proportion of the expense to be incurred 
by the roads and bridges. This is reasonable, because the money so 
raised would be appUed to improve the remainder of the entailed estate, 
which would be enhanced in value, though somewhat diminished in 
extent' 

A very important consideration also was the erecting and 
maintaining proper inns upon the roads. '^ Several of the 
houses which were built by Government upon the military roads 
are striking instances of the necessity there is of giving the 
people who are to keep the inns something else to depend upon 
besides what arises from supplying travellers ; there should be 
some land attached to the house, at a rate to be settled by refer- 
ence." About the time that Telford submitted these remarks 
to the Government, we remember a notable instance of the way 
in which these things are ordered in arbitrary governments. 
Two Englishmen coming from Algarve, along the most miser- 
able part of Portugal, up the coast toward Setubal, were de- 
tained three or four days at Comporta, waiting for the passage- 
boat. The Portuguese Government had recently built an 
estalagem there, to facilitate the little trade carried on with 
Algarve in that line by means of muleteers. There was so 
little chance-travelling along that wretched and thinly-peopled 
part of the country, that no one could be found to occupy the 
estalagem — Comporta consisting of only a few hovels upon a 
long spit of sand^ with pestilential swamps on both sides. The 

Portuguese 
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e country is fully stocked : after this takes place, the quantities of 

produced will bear a very great proportion to the demand, and 

it is possible the prices may fall below the average value : in this 

it is probable the farms will be subdivided, and a proportion of 

ttle and cultivation be introduced in the lower grounds in the 

while the upper parts of the hills continue to be pastured with 

This I consider as the most improved state of highland farming, 

is consistent with a very considerable population. A beautiful in- 

of this is to be seen along the north side of Loch Tay. But 

communications, by means of roads and bridges, are necessary 

IUb Btate of society ; and for this reason I have said, that if these 

iences had been sooner introduced into the Highlands, it is possible 

iigration might not have taken place, at least to the present 

[ft some few cases a greater population than the land could 

in any shape has rendered emigration a matter of ne- 

Ity, as in the island of Tiree. Some had no doubt been 

luded by accounts sent back by others who had gone before 

and many had been deceived by artful persons who 

Lpled not to sacrifice these poor ignorant people for their own 

■^^pplfiflh ends. The high price of black-cattle had facilitated the 

l^;4Pean8 of removal, as it furnished the old farmers with a portion 

p^ ^ capital which enabled them to transport their families beyond 

L the Atlantic. Another and very principal reason must also be^ 

i 4hat the people, when turned out of their black-cattle farms to 

make way for the sheep-farmers, saw no mode of employment 

•whereby they could earn a subsistence in their own country ; and 

iooner than seek it in the lowlands, or in England, they would 

Ibelieve what was told them might be done in the farming line in 

America. 

* What I have here mentioned appear to me to be the immediate 
ctusei of the present emigrations from the north-western parts of Scot- 
land. To point out the means of preventing emigrations in future is a 
part of my duty, upon which I enter with no small degree of hesitation. 
Ab the evil at present seems to arise chiefly from the conduct of land- 
owners, in changing the economy of their estates, it may be questioned 
whether government can with justice interfere, or whether any essential 
■benefits are likely to arise from its interference. 

* In one point of view it may be stated, that, taking the mountainous 
parts of Scotland as a district of the British Empire, it is the interest 
of the empire that this district be made to produce as much human food 
■a it is capable of doing at the least possible expense ; that this may be 
done by stocking it chiefly with sheep ; that it is the interest of the 
empire the food so produced should not be consumed by persons residing 
amongst the mountains totally unemployed, but rather in some other 
parts of the country, where their labour can be made productive, either 
m the bonneaa of agnculture» fisherieBy or manufactures ; and that by 

suflering 
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welfare of the country, whether we regard its agriculture, fisheries, of I 
manufactures,' < I 

The result of Mr. Telford's Report was, that after full an* j 
laborious investigation, two boards of parliamentary commissioi 
were established : one for making roads and bridges in the High-' I 
lands, the other for the Caledonian Canal ; the committee to. 
which the Report was referred having submitted to the House, J 
their opinion, that the execution of the inland navigation proposed, 1 
in Mr. Telford's Survey, under all due regulations for the econo-. 1 
mical expenditure of such monies as might be employed in thiih j 
great work, would be a measure highly conducive to the prosw j 
perity and happiness of that part of Scotland, and of great im-' 
portancc to the general interests of the whole United Kingdom* 
Well might the committee call it a great work : it was of such , 
magnitude, and promised to be of such importaoce, that if a I 
similar work had been undertaken by the French government,. 
' all Europe would have rung from side to side.' The difficultie* I 
with which the engineer had to contend may best be understoo<l, j 
from his own succinct and clear 

'Desckiption of thb Caledonian Canal. 

' About ten railea within Fort George, and one mile to the north-wea 
of the mouth of the river Nesa, the tideway of the Beauley Water is 
from five to seven fathoms deep; and here, at the fishing villuge of 
Clachnachnrry, is the entrance of the Caledonian Canal. In order to 
secure an entrance for vessels of twenty feet draught of water, at the 
top of neap tides, it was necessary, from the flatness of the shore, to I 
place the tide-lock 400 yards from high-water mark, at the end of ai^ j 
eukbankment ; and in constructing this lock, very considerable difficulties 
occurred, which will be afterwards described. I shall here only observe;' | 
that this sen or tide-lock is 170 feet long in the chamber, and 40 feet 
wide, and that its rise is 8 feet; from this lock the canal is formed by' ' 
artificial banks, upon a flat mud shore, until it reaches high-water mark' j 
at Clachnacharry, where another lock of similar dimensions is placed* J 
upon hard mountain clay. Immediately to the south of this, is formed!' 1 
a basin or floating dock, 931 yards in length, and 162 in breadth : its. ^ 
area is about 32 English Qcres. It is furnished with a wharf-wall and; | 
■warehouse at the south end, and its ample dimensions produced earth 
by eacavatiou for its own banks, and also for supporting the adjoining', 
locks, instead of having recourse to back-cutting. 

' At the south-end of this basin, the great north road passes ovf 
awing bridge, and adjacent lo it are tlie four united Muirtown locka^- 1 
each 180 feet long and 40 feet wide, which together rise 32 feet, lifting I 
the canal to the level of the surface water of Loch Ness, when in iUf. 
ordinary summer state. From the top of these locks the canal, 50 feet' 
wide at the bottom, 20 feet deep, and 120 feet at surface water, is camed 
by easy bends In the rear of the insulated hillock of Tomnahuric, to the 
UYcr Ness at Torvaine, where, by reason of a precipitous bank, the canal 
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^d 40 feet in "widdi, and together falling 64 feet : from thence the canal 
is continued on a level to Corpach, 'where are two connected lockss 
foiling 15 feet, and a single sea-lock, entering the tideway of Loch-£il. 

* The connection with the tideway heing to the westward of the 
general line of the valley, and at the rectangular turn of Ix)ch-£il 
towards Fort -William, a well-sheltered roadstead and good anchorage 
fpre here ohtained. Loch-Eil and the Linnhe-Loch are inlets of the 
West Sea, and the latter joins the usual channel of navigation south of 
the Sound of Mull. 

*. The Caledonian Canal locks are not only constructed on an unusually 
large scale, hut, in consequence of localities, they afford useful informa* 
tion to the practical engineer : of this the most important instances are, 
1. the sea-lock at Clachnacharry ; 2. the sea-lock at Corpach; 3. the 
locks at Fort- Augustus ; 4. the magnitude of fabric of the before-men- 
tioned eight connected locks : — and the facilities of inland navigation, 
indeed inland navigation itself, prhicipally depending on lockage, or the 
means of raising or depressing a floating vessel to a different level of 
water, I trust I shall stand excused if I preface any description of the 
series of the largest locks ever yet constructed, by narrating as clearly 
48 I can the progress of this important invention. 

* A river, in its natural current, is more or less deep from circumstances 
which need not here be described, and its navigation is usually impeded 
by shallows and rapids ; inconveniences which the ingenuity of man 
has striven to overcome, ever since his boats became too large and too 
heavy for portage, as is still in use for conveyance by canoes in the 
North American fur-trade. 

* The first expedient which occurred was to thrust the boat as nearly 
as possible to the rapid, and having well fastened her there, to await 
an increase of water by rain ; and this was sometimes assisted by a 
collection of boats, which, by forming a kind of floating dam, deepened 
the water immediately above, and threw part of the rapid behind them- 
selves. This simple expedient was still in practice at Sunbury, on 
the river Thames, since the beginning of the present century ; and else- 
where the custom of building bridges almost always at fords, to accom- 
modate ancient roads of access, as well as to avoid the difficulty of 
founding piers in deep water, afforded opportunity for improvement 
in navigating the rapid formed by the shallow water or ford : for a stone 
bridge may be formed into a lock or stoppage of the river by means of 
transverse timbers from pier to pier, sustaining a series of boards called 
paddles, opposed to the strength of the current, as was heretofore seen 
on the same river Thames, where it passes the city of Oxford at Friar 
Bacon's Bridge, on the road to Abingdon. Such paddles are there in 
use to deepen the irregular river channels above that bridge ; and the 
boat or collected boats, of very considerable tonnage, thus find passage 
upwards or downwards, a single arch being occasionally cleared of its 
paddles, to afford free passage through the bridge. 

* In this sense of the word, .the arches of old London Bridge were 
designated as locks^ some of the widest of them being purposely closed 
up to low- welter mark by sheet- piling, which (with the sterlings of 

frame-work, 
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en removed to the depth of eight feet, and the small portion 

of water which fiherecl through the surrounding mound of earth (in which 
puddle walla had been carried up) was conducted in small gutters along 
the aurfiice edge of the corapreased mud, to the pump-well. Aa soon 
as the lock -pit waa excavated, Tubble-stone masonry was laid in watra^_.^^J 
lime mortar, to tlie thickness of two feet, in the middle of the iocb-" ^^H 
chamber, increasing to five feet thick on each side ; upon this the ia-* ^^V 
Tcrted arch of square maEoory was laid, and the side walls were founded; ■ 

after which the chamber- wulU, counterforts, recesses, and wing-walls 
were regularly carried up. The masonry in the bottom part was worked 
in short lengths of about six yards, to prevent ^he compressed mud from 
again softening and risiug up iu the newly-compressed space. This 
mud was readily penetrated by piles ; but whenever the strokes of the 
pile-driver ceaeed during a few hours, uo power could drive them furtlier 
in, or draw them out. The maEoury of the lock was successfully com- 
pleted in 1812, the rise being 6 feet 6 inches; the gates were then 
hung, and the lock has been constantly worked, remaining always in a 
perfect sla!e. This plan of compressing the mud, sinking the lock-pit 
in it, and when the lock was completed removing the monntain clay 
from the entrance, was invented and adopted from the necessity of the 
csBe, and was found, upon calculation, to have been less expensive than 
any cofferdam, even had that usual espedient been practicable.' 

Difficulties of n difFerent kind were to be overcome at Corpach, 
at the western end of the canal, where the constniciion of the sea- 
lock required very different consideration. It was found necessary 
to connect the canal with the tideway of Looh-Eil, on the north 
side of a rock situated heyond higli-water mark, and covered at 
three -quarters flood; and the lock was to be advanced into the 
sea far enough for the entrance-sill to be laid upon the rock, so 
that there might be twenty feel of water upon it at the high water 
of neap tides. For this purpose a water-tight mound, faced with 
rubble- stones, was carried from the shore beyond the extremity 
■'of the lock-pit; and between these mounds a wooden cofferdam 
was constructed. The clearing away of the gravel and mud and 
snnd, fising the main piles and placing the wooden frames se- 
curely in their proper places, were operations of considerable 
diiKcuity; and Telford rightly deemed them worthy of record, 
for the benefit of those who may be engaged in similar expensive 
works. 

' In the middle district, at Port- Augustus, the ground upon which the 
five connected locks are placed, consisting of loose river gravel, and the 
lower lock requiring its entrance sill to ho fixed 20 feet under the 
surface of the lowest summer level of Loch-Ness, presented no common 
difficulty ; and as, moreover, the river Oich occupied the intended site 
of the lower lock, these circumstances rendered the construction of the 
locks an arduous undertaking; but there being no altemalive as to 
situation, these physical difficulties were to be eucounlered, and I lost 
^Troii, LXiii, NO. txKVE. 2q no 
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i a great expense. And though the freah-water lakes jn 
■ line were advantageous as forming 37^ miles of its length, yet 
■ causing eight junctions, they occasioned much labour aud 
J>ense, and great difficulty to the engineer. The work cost, 
Bminally, nearly double the sura at which it was originally ead- 
ilBted ; but this was not owing to any extravagance or improvidence 
in the expenditure. The value of materials and labour had risen 
during the war, while the works were in progress, from SO to 50 
per cent. ; so that, the sum annually granted remaining the same, 
oaly half the quantity of work could be annually performed. 

The total expenditure from its commencement, in IHO'J. 
May, 1829, waa — 



For work performed by contract aud 
Ditto day-work 



Pi 



Expenses of management, on timber, ina- 

cliinery, shipping, land purchased, &c. &c. 261,166 



¥ 



There hud been received, up to Mny, 1S29 — 
Rent uf laud and huuses . . . 5,359 

Caunldues 14,941 



£20,300 

Previously (o the canal being made, strange opinions existed respect* 
ing the violence of the winds, and their blowitig for several mouths in 
the same direction along the valley ; and therefore, with a view of ascer- 
taining facts, registers were kept at each end and in the middle of the 
valley, in which was noted, 1. the direction of the wind in the valley; 
2. the direction of the clouds; 3. the description of weather; 4, the 
strength of the wind. This statement being partly printed in the 
Annual Reports of the Commissioners, shows that the winds are more 
variable iu this valley than in the open sea, and not more violent; and 
for upwards of seven years this navigation has been used at all ee^sons, 
without any accident taking place ; and as to facility of transit, steam- 
packets and even sailing vessels have passed from sea to sea in twenty- 
four hours ; and Inverness has become accessible from Glasgow with 
entire facility aud regularity of passage. 

' Tlius this great and difficult work, performed in twenty years, ia a 
remote district, aud under a variety of other disadvantages, is proof of 
what may he accomplished by judicious arrangement and steady perse- 
verance ; but it must be acknowledged with regret that the Caledonian 
Canal has not accomplished its primary and national object, in facili- 
tating the conveyance of Baltic timber to the western porta uf Great 
Britain and to Ireland.' 

y u '2 The 
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I'he ciinrmous enhancement in the price of Baltic limbft 

'"n 2s. id. per cubic foot in 1804, to 7»- in 1812J arose fro 

ilitic pcrscierance in an almost prohibitory duty in favour 

■ada deals. This duty was continued hy biennial renewaJs, 

ihe interested parties successfully claimed a vp.sted interest in 

>auada timber trade, and the government were so impradent 

D yield to their influence. A national injury has thus been 

£ted, by forcing into consumption a bad article, indispensable 

uuiUling houses, and for general purposes ; and tins impm- 

nce has, as a necessary consequence, rendered abortive ihc 

lin advantage expected from the Caledonian Canal, that of 

sHVing 8 * or 10 per cent, on Baltic timber for the benefit of the 

western ports and coast nf Great Britmn, and on the supply of 

Ireland. Tlius, says Telford, the expense incurred in making 

the Caledoniiin Canal became of no avail- a trifling national 

detriment indeed, compared to the vast damage inflicted by ihc 

compulsory substitution of bad timber in place of good, for all 

the many purposes to which deal balk is convertible. 

But though the expense incurred in this great work became of 
no avail as to one of the objects proposed, and that the primary 
one, — and though the actual expenditure so far exceeded the 
estimated sum, it must not be inferred either that the work itself 
hns proved useless, or that the cost was ill-bestowed. Some pcr- 
manenl good was expected if habits of industry could be intro- 
duced among a people to whom little inducement to industry had 
hitherto been held out, and this hope was not disappointed. The 
labourers employed upon the canal were mostly steady, indus- 
trious men, who wrought by the piece, and did their work with 
good will, because they were regularly paid. Their example was 
not lost upon the highlanders : finding good customers in work- 
men who could pay i-egularly, because they themselves were regu- 
larly paid, they began to grow potatoes largely for this certain 
demand ; and much land, which bad before lain waste, was thus 
brought into cultivation. 

It is worthy of notice that, numerous as the labourers were who 
were employed upon the Caledonian Canal in its various stnges, 
duriiig the nianv years that it was in progress, there were no dis- 
tmbnnces among them, nor were any complaints made of their 
r.induct : whereas, among the consequences attendant upon the 
fi)rniation of railways, the newspapers tell us of frequent and for- 
luidiible riots: ;iud that there has been a frightful increase iif 
rriuii's is woll known to the inhabitants of those parts of the 

• niU iMiui-iit itinn Ls imli^imUl^l,'. frum ihe cliffeTeul j-jKea of EallLc limber al 
llif l«ii I'uils ^ll' 111,' iMii.il i ilu' I'liluuuvJ [inws al Coqiach (the we»t enil) repte- 
H'liiiiii; ilm I'osI uii4 tiik oic.itrjiiii; limlec tvightsrouud the Otkiieys. 

country 
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I Country in wliirti such works are carrying- on. Huw is lliis re- 

I 'onarkable difference to [»e iiccounted for i* Not merely by assert- 

•ing that (he march of wickedness has kept pace with the march 

of intellect, which is but another name for the rogues' inarch ; nor 

ilhat the perilous Psperiment was not tried there, of bringing 

^Jnbourers from another part of the f niled Kingdoms, who would 

J "be contented to work for loss wages, and thus lowered the price 

* of labour, to the injury of the original workmen. The cause is to 

be found in that superintendence wliich was exercised in all parts 

of this great undertaking ; in that order and regularity of which 

every man felt the benefit, and which therefore made every man 

satisfied with himself and his employers. 

»- The same beneficinl effect was perceived when Telford was 
.lealled upon to direct a work of considerable magnitude upon the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, That canal was formed by James 
Brindley, memorable not only for liis works of this kind, but for 
his reply before a Committee of the House of Commons, when, 
on being scoffingly asked if he ascribed such great importance to 
Hie Bridgewiiter Canal, what he supposed rivers were made fur? 
'^— he calmly said, — ' To feed navigable canals.' 

On the summit of the Trent and Mersey canal, Brindley con- 
■Vtructed a tunnel through Harecastle Hill, for a distance of QSSS 
-yarils, at 197 feet perpendicular under the highest surface of the 
,'hill. Where largest, it is but twelve feet high aud nine wide, so 
lihat a boat seven feet wide, wttli a moderate lading, can scarcely 
'pass through, the operation being performed by a class of men 
ftJalied Leggers, who lie on their baclcs, on the top of the loading, 
Mind push against the roof and sides ivilh their feet. This tunnel, 
afroin commencement to completion, cost no less than eleven years ; 
tt so inexpert," snya Telford, ' were the workmen of that day, 
r^though under the direction of an able master.' 
» ' The inadequate dimensions of this tunnel were, no doubt, advisable 
.in an untried project, and for several years after the navigation was 

Kpened the imperfect and tedious passage was probably founrl sufficient,; 
Ht BB trade increased, the delay and inconvenience became grievous. 
^he time allotled for passing each way was t«o hours, and before tlie 
jppiration of that time a great number of bouts waiting for pasaage was 
nsually collected, and, notwithstanding strict regulations, much conten- 
fion and confusion took place. This continued to increase with the 
increase of trade, and loud cumiiloints were made, Nvhich the proprietors 
Ifallhough profiling by very large dividends) for many ycnrs disregarded ; 
{tud it was not till after the threatened establishment uf railroads, and 
Reformation of rival canal?, that they were forced into an e.xpensive 
Improvement,' 

• Telford was then applied to by the Canal Company, and con- 
Holted upon the practicability of making a. second tunnel. He 

reporlcil _| 



it beln^ ao ornament, the bridge is a di^race to the city. The 
n assigned for this is that a I'ich and influential man havin; 
a house on the side of the river, by which he wished the road 
should pass, the bridge was made crooked to oblige him. 

But bearing our limits in mind, we can do little more than 
enumerate in their order Mr. Telford's other great works, full and 
instructive tletnils of which are given in this remarkable volume. 
There is the Birmingham and Liverpool Junction Canal, a pro- 
ject, Mr. Telford says, ' which originated in the year ] 825, when 
a boundless rage for speculation had seized upon every object 
which ingenuity or invenlion could suggest ; and as the price of 
iron was depressed, the iron-maslers, to promote the consumption 
of that material, encouraged the construction of railways in sundry 
directions, the most important of which was a proposed line 
from Liverpool through Birmingham to London, all physical 
obstructions being forgotten or overlookeil amid the splendour of 
this gigantic undertaking.' This canal required cuttings and 
embankings of unusual magnitude, which were proportionally 
expensive. From an unaccommodating disposition in some 
of the landowners, in persisting to prohibit the proper line of 
canal, these evils were experienced to an enormous and unpre- 
cedented extent. Mr. Telford says he is bound to slate for the 
benefit of engineers who may be engnged in similar works, that 
' to the height of ten or twelve feel, Cheshire marl was found by 
sxperience to retain its shape sufficiently well ; but when the 
_ ieight required amounts to fifty, sixty, or seventy feet, no estimate 
a safely he made, and the enterprise ought not to be hazarded.' 
|i. There is a most important paper upon the Drainage of the Fen 
^untry, and especially of the Bedford Level. Ten years Mr. 
Telford bad been employed upon various improvements in the 
drainage and navigation of the great Fen level, when he drew up 
this general description and succinct history of what he might 
—pdirell call this singularly interesting district — a district compre- 
^HMnding the low lands on each side of the bay called the VVash, 
^^khich divides the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln, and occupies 
^^|i space which, measured from Cambridge to a line drawn between 
Lincoln and W^ainfleet, is abont sixty miles in length, and from 
twenty to thirty in breadth. This extensive flat is bounded by 
the higher lands of six counties. Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, aud Lincoln ; the area of the Bedford 
Level exclusively being about 530 English square mdes, and, 
therefore, 4(X) square miles geographical, or 340,000 English 
acres, and those the most prraluclive in Great Britain. 
, The Nene Outfall Channel was projected in 181-i by the late 
tfr. Rennie, and executed jointly by Mr. Telford and the present 
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Among other beneficial results of the Nene Outfall and tb^ 
North Level Drainage^ there is now a safe and daily communica- 
tion between Wisbech and the sea^ at all periods of the tides and 
in all weather, in place of the navigation through the old channel, 
which was tedious and dangerous, and capable only of affording 
a passage at spring tides, and with a favourable wind, to vessels 
drawing at the utmost six feet of water and carrying sixty tons. 
Vessels carrying 400 tons reach Sutton Wash now on spring tides, 
and might arrive at Wisbeach if sufficient pains were taken to im- 
prove the river upwards from the Nene Outfall. Wisbeach, says 
Mr. Wing, would thus become the great emporium for the 
counties of Cambridge, Norfolk, and Lincoln : the trade of its port 
was not more than 50,000 tons a-year before the Nene Outfall 
was made ; it has reached 108,000. Great exertions have been 
made and expensive works executed by the Governors of Guy's 
Hospital (to whom the adjoining land belongs) to improve the 
accommodation for vessels, and facilitate the shipping and delivery 
of cargoes at Sutton Wash ; for this purpose a magnificent wharf 
has been built, with ample accommodation of storehouses and 
granaries. 

But the most important result of the whole is that the water in 
the new channel ebbs every day ten feet lower than it did in the 
old channel^ immediately opposite to the South Holland and 
North Level sluices, which are the outlets for about 100^000 
acres of fen lands lying between the rivers Nene and Welland ; 
and that the means of a perfect natural drainage have been thereby 
afforded to that extensive tract, which was previously very ill 
accomplished by means of an expensive and complicated, but in- 
effectual system of windmills and steam-engines. The expense 
of executing the Nene Outfall was about 200,000Z., that of the 
North Level Drainage about 150,000/.; and their effect upon the 
productiveness of the soil, and on the welfare and comfort of the 
inhabitants, are said to surpass all previous expectation. 

How easily and surely this natural drainage was effected is 
thus clearly described by Mr. Rickman, who, in August, 1830, 
after the dissolution of Parliament, accompanied his friend Mr. 
Telford in visiting an operation of more interest than ordinary in 
civil engineering. 

* If you cut a canal, you are sure that the removal of earth and the 
usual apparatus of locks will attain your object; hut the improvement 
of harbours, and of drainage by rivers, depends on management and 
direction of natural causes and effects : in which, I may say, observation 
had been so torpid, that till twenty years since, much more harm than 
good had been the result of interference. All the Reports of Mr. 
SmeatoUy and some made scarcely sixteen years since, prove that in 

large 
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I 4lieir own interests. But Mr. Telford characterises them as 'a 
( people not only indisposed to promote the general improvement 
^Ifae adjacent country, but totally incapable of judging of what 
"would have been manifestly beneficial to themselves.' 

Upon this the Editor observes, that it may perhaps fairly be 
questioned whether these remarks in derogation of the inhabilanls 
of Wisbeach arc strictly justifiable ; whether the q^uestion is not 
one of those in which both parties are so much interested as to 
leave room for moral arbitration between them. A civil engineer 
is a zeolous instrument in every extensive improvement; and the 
recent accession of numbers to that profession of men, of men who 
must possess much accurate and useful knowledge, is to be 
deemed an equivalent (nationally speaking) for all the losses now 
felt or expected from excessive speculation. Mr. Telford had 
improvements in view at Wisbeach (in certain prospect he might 
say), and such .is might be highly beneficial to that town : but 
improvement involves alteration; and the innumerable instances 
of well-intended labour in the fens failing of its desired effect, 
added to the many instances of water diverted from its former 
course to the injury of individuals, with or without benefit to the 
general interests oi the Fens, cannot but have sunk deeply into the 
minds of near spectators, whose property and welfare were 
hazarded by every such experiment. The inhabitants of Wis- 
beach might allege that Mr. Telfiird has unquestionably been 
successful in opening the Nene Outfall, by which an improved 
access from and to the sea has been obtained, and the commerce 
of Wisbeach has proportiimally increased ; but not without draw- 
back in the endangered bridge, and the expense of preparing or 
securing our warehouses and granaries and wharf-walls, continually 
undercut by the reflux of the river tide. Hence the balance of 
benefit becomes somewhat doubtful, and the improvement of the 
river, in making it navigable to Peterborough, might possibly 
transfer the existing trade of Wisbeach to that place, inasmuch as 
commerce often takes her station at the highest navigable limit, 
as at London, Newcastle on Tjne, Bristol, and Glasgow. All 
property at Wisbeach might thus be depreciated by the pros- 
perity of Peterborough, Who will undertake to indemnify us 
against detriment if such a plan as Mr. Telford's, or e\-en the 
modified proposal of Sir John Rennie, were carried into effect ? 
Are we not bound, in justice to ourselves and our family property, 
ito resist such innovations to the uttermost, unless and until some 
I Imtisfactory compromise can be adjusted, and a distinct indemnity, 
1 'Conformably thereto, securetl to us by the same law which en- 
1 dangers our properly ? 

' This plea opens a question which has never been placed before tlie 
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ciple of admitting freely the scouring force of the influx or reflux 
of the title. 

Sir Joseph Eanks considered that his share of the expenses of the 
drainage, which in all cost 650,000/,, amountetl to 100,000^., and 
his final gain, by improvement of his landed properly, to about 
200,000/." 

There are very valuable papers concerning the Highland roads 
and bridges, and the piers and harbours upon which the greater 
part of the funds arising from the forfeited estates in Scotland 
were espended so beneficially for that country. Mr. Telford 
remarks, as the result of his own experience, that, in turnpike-roads 
of considerable extent, and under the management of numerous 
trusts, no combined effort is made, or uniform plan adoptetl, not 
only because the different trusts are unwilling to ai-operate, but 
because the individuals who comjrase such trusts seldom act with 
unanimity ; and it was only under the controlling influence of 
Parliamentary Commissioners that the Holyhead road, and the 
roads in Scotland, were carried on with uniform success, and 
brought to a perfect state. In fact, it is useless to form good ptaiis 
unless they are executed under constant and strict inspection : for 
unless roads are effectually constructed at first, they ever after- 
wards continue to become imperfect, and cannot be maintained at 
a reasonable eKpense. 

But we have no room for further details : it must suffice only 
to mention the great improvements in the harbours of Dun- 
dee and Aberdeen, St. Katharine's Dock, the Giitha Canal in 
Sweden, for Telford's well-earned reputation was not confined 
to his own country; the bridges at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
the Holyhead road, which it is to be hoped will never be neg- 
lected and fall into disuse in consequence of railway speculations; 
the Menai Bridge, which, of all Telford's works, most excited the 
admiration of foreigners and travellers, even those who had seen 
the greatest monuments of the andent world ; and the Conway 
Bridge, where the road, though it seems to aim at a direct 
entrance into the old castle, is carried round its basement of 
rock, and passes through a gateway of the town wall. The 
castellated style has been properly observed in the elevation of 
the supporting towers, the gateway, breast-walis, and parapets. 
so that the bridge, which is right opposite to the water-entrance 
of the castle, has the appearance of a huge drawbridge with an 
embanked approach, or causeway. Including the castle (one of 
Edwai-d I.'s magnificent works), the town, the wooded hills on 
each side the estuary, and the mountains in the background, 
with the Great Orms Head on one hand, and the fine valley of 
Lanrwst on the other, the whole view embraces a landscape 
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pears that, nltliougli tlic task has been more dilKcult than was ex^J 
peeled, Mr. Telford's plan is likely to be fully successful. 

' No miiii' (says Mr. Rickinati) 'was furllier removed from vaiiit;^ J 
or OBtentation than Mr. Telford, and he intended to be buried in thtf J 
parish church of St. Margaret, Weatminster ; but the feelings of tU^I 
living, rather than of the dead, are to be consulted en such occasionsi^l 
the institution of Civil Engineers, who justly deemed him theiiT^ 
benefactor and chief ornament, urged BUCceBsfuJly upon hia executorS*^ 
the propriety of interring him in Westminster Abbey ; and the mirtlfcB 
eminent of that body ( Mr. Walker especially, who succeeded to the pre 
sLdencv), together with Mr. Telford's particular friend. Sir Henry Par 
nell, attended the funeral, walking ftom the near residence i ' 
deceased. The exact place of interment, near theniiddleof them 
marked on the pavement with the name of Telford, and the date of 1834, 

' The intimate connexion of Mr. Telford with the iastitution of CiyT 
Engineers is a material feature in hia biography, but such n one a 
dislike of personal intrusion on hia readers did not permit him to n 
in his own narrative. In the beginning of the year 1818, a smalK 
society was formed, consieting partly of young men (now of maturf 
age), who liad been educated to civil engineering by Mr. Telford, partlj^ 
of mechanicians (a closely connected branch of art), and of a few othtf*J 
lovers and mutual imparters of useful knowledge. Those members < 
the society who personally knew in Mr. Telford his readiness of acces 
and his delight in unreserved interchsuge of rational conversation, pro 
posed to the society, in the beginniug uf 1820, to invite Mr. Telford to 
patronise their institution by taking on himself the office of President. 
Till that time, the existence of the society was unknown to liim -, but 
he did not the less perceive in it much promise of public benefit, and 
entered upon his new office on the 21st of March, 1820. About 
this time Mr. Telford had begun to withdraw himself from under- 
taking professional engagements in addition to those in prepress; 
henceforth he might be called a regular inhabitant of the metropolis, 
and BO sedulous was his attention to the society over which he presided, 
that no other member attended the weekly meetings with so much 
regularit)' as himself; no member furnished so inany appropriate books 
and documents to tlie small collectiou, wliich could scarcely then be 
dignified with the name of a LibraTy of Reference, but which he justly 
deemed one of the essentials of the institution, and augmented it by his 
last Will with many valuable books, and a vast collection uf documents, 
which from time to time had been subservient tu his professional labours. 

' The last words of Mr. Telford's inaugural address contain a scuti- 
ment of more importance than is usually attached to it — " That talents 
and respectability are preferable to numbers ; and that, from too easy 
and promiscuous admission, unavoidable oud not un frequently incurable 
inconveniences perplex many societies." Infact, when the meetings of 
any pubhc society cease to be the scene of animated conversation on 
the subjects of its association, it becomes a formal catalogue, in which 
members inscribe their names, usefully perhaps i'or (heir advancement 
in life, but without lively hope of improvement in any particular branch 
VOL. Lxiii. NO, cxsvi, 2 a of 
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other perion. Nevertheleas, tiere is oue truit to which I may |refer, 
beoauBe train it the obaervatiou of his mast intimate friends was cure- 
fully excluded, but which, from the position 1 occupied, 1 could not 
escape from ocCBBionally witnessing : I mean hie active benevolence i^ 
every case of misfortune or distreas that was presented to hinia 
Numerous applicationa of this nature were inceaaantly made to hinij 
and while in many cases the most liberal aid was afforded, I nev« 
knew an instance uf unkind rejection. The possessiou of any talent, 
literary, scientific or mechanical, I always observed was an irresiBtibla 
passport tu his bounty ; although he seldom failed to accompany it wiA 
a. rebuke, more or less gentle, yet conveyed in his own peculiarly effective 
manner, on the indiscretion and irregularities which too often led W 
the application. But even without any claim of this sort, numbenq 
particularly of his poor countrymen, experienced the frequent effects of 
his benevolent aid ; for, among other seemingly latent qualities, he ever 
retained that strong attachment to the land of his birth which is said to 
be peculiarly characteristic of the natives of the nortbeni division of 
Britain.'—pp. 659, 660. 

It is indeed observable throughout this work, that Mr. Telford 
never let an opportuiiit}' pass uf bearing' testimony to the meritt 
of those who were employed under him, nor of promoling thei 
interests when it was in his power ; and no one who e 
the good fortune to travel with him but perceived how cordiall 
he was welcomed by all the persons whose work he i 
inspect. A pleasant companion, a constant and considerate as 
well as kind friend, it is seldom that one individual has rendered 
essential services to so many; and he had his reward, his lila 
having been as happy as it was honourable to himself and useful 
to his country. He seems never to have been visited by any 
calamity — there was a blessing on him, bis days were long in the 
land, and his good name will be as durable as the greatest of 
those great and numerous works which will perpetuate it. 
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Art. VI. — 1. A Narrative by Sir Francis Head, Barf. Second 

Edition. 8vo. London, 1839. 
a. Report on the Affairs of British -North America, frmn the Earl 

of Durham, Her Majesty. i High- Cornmisnianer, SfC. Sf^c. S^. 

(Presented by Her Majesty's Command) Feb., 1839. Folio. 
3. A Rfply to the Report of the Earl of JJurham. By a Colonist. 

8vo. London. 1839. 
OIR FRANCIS HEAD'S Narrative is a very remarkable 
•^ work; — not so much for its literary merits — though it 
has all the usual vivacity of his style — as from its bemg 
one of the most clear, unreserved, and honest accounts ever 
rendered by a public servant, of the acts, the principleSi and the 
2 H a pol' 
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H iffpinion whatsoever on the merits of the case as betiveen Lord Pal- 
V Dierston and Mr. Urquhart. We address our censure exclusively 
! to the unprecedented and dangerous example given by the Foreign 
Office in its patronage of the Portfolio. 

But Sir Francis Head's publication, if it be an exception to 
what ought to be the general rulej is assuredly one not merely 
justified, but as we think, necessitated by every consideration of 
private honour and public duty. The ministry had made them- 
selves accessaries to such libels on him and on the colony he had so 
brilliantly governed and so happily saved, that his erplanalion had 
become indispensable both to himself and to the country. It has 
been neither spontaneous, nor officious, nor premature — it has been 
forced from him — he has been dragged, as it were, from the 
modest and dutiful silence in which he had determined to bury 
both private wrongs and public errors, by circumstances which, as 
it appears, he could neither control, evade, nor resist. 

Sir Francis Head was superseded in the government of Upper 
Canada at the moment when he had, by a kind of moral magic, 
levoked a spirit of loyalty which few but himself suspected to 
«9ci3t, and extinguished a rebellion which most men considered 
as all but invincible. His ministerial thanks were official dis- 
countenance and parliamentary sneers. Lord Glcnelg could 
barely open his eyes to see him, and Lord Melbourne, in his 
place in parliament, criticised his style and depreciated his 
measures by a sneering and contemptuous apology. 

The criticism on what Sir Francis pleasantly calls his 'ffatt 
efwritind^ even if it were just, was unworthy the gravity of Lord 
Melbourne's station. So fastidious a critic should have re- 
collected that IDionysius himself did not turn pedagogue till 
after he had given up public affairs. We admire as httle as Lord 
Melbourne can do, what is called flippancy in either spfaking 
or WTiling on state affairs ; and we must admit that Sir Francis 
Head's dispatches do sometimes urge disF^eeable truths with a 

I force of illustration and a kind of dashing sincerity which were 
Very likely to startle the slumbrous routine of Downing- strce t ; 
.fcut these lively passages are neither indiscreet in substance nor 
disrespectful in form, neither meant as epigrams against the 
minister, nor claptraps for the people — they are the natural im- 
can, however, \>b no doubt Ibut it owed its importanca and aogiie to the ioBertion, 
in Ihii early DumhsrB, of gome vary extraorilinBrj Jocumenla, which hud h.:en JUchrd 
from the Kusiiiaii Emperor's Bichives, and which must have been kDuwn tu have 
been thug obtained by the Noble Vigcounl, who still halda the atation ot Foreign 
Kecrelaiy to the Queen of Kngland. )a the subaequent niimbeta— sHbt Mr. Urqu- 

IjBtt'a editotBhiu had ceased — real documenla were, wa believe, introduced with 

■tuuneful garblings, and mom shiuaeCul iasertioug; — bnt it is indeed hatd to nay 
[ -what woB the mott shuneful part in the whole businm. 
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the rule, when no immediate terra motus is apprehended — 
forthwith consented to produce them. As the dispatches were 
erentnally to be produced. Sir Francis seems to have thoug^ht 
himself justifiable in bringing; his own story before the public 
more conveniently and more distinctly than it covdd be collected 
■ 'from an nnreadnble mass of parliamentary papers:* — and above 
Kell, in offering his defence as soon as possible after the attack : 
HfBsd observe how he wouhl otherwise have been dealt with. It 
B U already (March 20tb) six weeks since the I>uke of Welling- 
ton moved for the correspondence — and it is not yet presented ! 
We can bear — though we do not understand — this official delay, 
•ince we have the pith of the matter in the curious, amusing, and 
B bnportant publication before us. 

^r, It would he easy to select from this work a long scries of most 
H«itert3ining estracU. but wc have a higher object than the mere 
K^musement of our readers. We wish to inform tliera on the real 
^utate of the Canadas, as well as on the merits of Sir Francis 
^KjHlead's administration, and above all, to awaken them to the fearful 
^P danger to which the countrv is esposed from that universal misma- 
nagement of our affairs — of which a most striking, perhaps a fatal, 
apecimen has now been completely revealed in the cose of our 
Canadian proiinces. We shall therefore endeavour to throw our 
account of the work into a narrative form (much the greater portion 
~ i(, being copies of Dispatches), employing as often and as much 
we can Sir Francis Head's own expressions; which — with all 
deference to Lord Melbourne's criticism — we think more 
ear, more forcible, more graphic, than anything we or even he 
luld supply. 

Mr. William Lyon M'Kenzie, who has become so notorious 
I the correspondent of Mr. Joseph Hume and the main insti- 
gator of Canadian disaffection, was originally, it seems, a pedlar- 
^d, who emigrated from' Scotland about eighteen years ago, and 
'as fortunate eiwmgh to be engaged as a shop-hoy at Toronto. He 
'^ose by dc^irees from this very humble station to the conduct of a 
Canadian newspaper ; in which, with almost ' super-human eser- 
•dHins,' and, as it seems, considerable success, he laboured to 
jcalumjuate, la the minds of the lonely residents of the wix)ds, 
tovery measure both of the metropolitan and colonial govern- 

* It U worthy of iiotica in Ihis purl of the case, that thu Ggvcrnment had already 
,iBi>eii in January, 1839, on Mr. Hinne'i sioiian, a ]ar|(e aud intpoTtant poitiiin of Sir 
ifi^adt Head's cocreBpuudeiice, which no doubt Mr. Hume aalied for aa likely to 
damage Sit FranciB's ease: they alsu absut Ihe same time vipluotnrily gava other 
'*»ery considerable portions of the correspondence; and a few nights ago Mr. 
■Labouchere agreed lo giie^BgaiD on Mr. Haoie'i million — another portion of Sir F. 
-Bead'sdiBpatchB*. Thu« Mr. Hume may have what he pleanea ; butif tlie objeut of 
' attack attempts a reply, he is cenaured fer broach of official confidinice.' OJieiai 
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the colony, and even to the people at large, by imputing to thena 
sentiments by wliicli they never had been, nor ever would he, 
actuated. > i 

But this was not all. His Majesty's Attorney and Solicitor- 
general for the province had concurred, it seems, in a vote for es-t 
pellinij; the soi-disani agent from the House of Assembly. Here- 
upon Mr, M'Kenzie's influence in Downing-street appears to have- 
procured their dismvtsal ; and again Mr. M'Kenzie takes care to ■ 
let the province know whose hand had struck so important an \ 
blow against the Law-officers of the Crown, by publishing the 
following note and memorandum :~ i 

' Lord Howick presents his corapliments to Mr. M'Kenzie, and wil, 
be happy to see him, if he wUL he good enough to call on him, Monday \ 
at twelve o'clock. 

' Colonial- office, 1th March, 1S33.' 

' Memorandum. — This note was eddreHsed to me on the occasion cq L 
which the Colonial-office resolved to change the attorney and aolicilor- 1 
generals of Upper Canada, in answer to my representations as to theW' ' 
conduct. 'W. L. M'Kenzie.'— p. 

When this system first began there was some excuse to be I 
made for the Secretary of State — he knew nothing of Mr. M'Ken- 
zie, but that he produced what looked like respectable creden- 
tials from a large body of colonial interests ; and we have no doubt ' I 
that M'Kenzie exaggerated the mere official courtesy of Lor<l' 1 
Goderich and Lord Howick, into an importance wluch their | 
Lordships never dreamed of; but even this first, and as it per- J 
haps appeared to them, trifling deparluie from that public faith, 
or at least decorum, which should be maintained between the'l 
Colonial Office and the authorities in our colonies, produced I 
bitter fruits, and afforded an unhappy precedent for still morfi , 
mischievous deviations. 

On Mr. M'Kenzie's return from England he was hailed by ' 
the republicans, or anli-Eritisb, as their ' conquering hero ;' and, 
'supported as he had been in Downing-streel, it was not surprise 
jng that he succeeded in regaining a seat in the House of i 
Assembly, and was thus enabled to ejaculate falsehoods almost \ 
faster than his own infamous newspaper and the republican presy 
could manage to print them.' 

The loyal being thus dispirited, it was not surprising that at the ' J 
ensuing elections the republicans should be successful. Accord- i 
ingly, at the meeting of the House of Assembly in January,' ■ 
1835, a large majority of republican members (13 of whom were 
actually Ami:Ticans*) was obtained. Mr. Bidwell, an avowed' I 
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it was perfectly aware of the slru^le tliat was taking placa oq 
the continent of America between monarchy and democracy, it 
deliberately threw its immense influence into the wrung scale ! ' 
Accordingly, that brave and able veteran ' Sir John Colborne was 
ofliciaUy apprised that he would immediately be removed ; remedial' 
— as they were called, but, in fact, inflammatory — ' concessions 
were framed— the hjyal population were again disheartened — th« 
republicans again boasted that the Home Government was with 
them ; — and thus ends the hrst chapter of the political accidents 
' which,' says Sir Francis, ■ it has become my melancholy fortune 
to relate.' 

Sir Francis Head — at this period (November, 1835) an Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner in the Kentish district— was awaked 0119 
night in a little village inn on the confines of Romney Marsh, by s 
king's messenger, with a dispatch to offer him the Oovemmeni of 
Upper Canada. Totally unconnected with every member of thJit 
Administration, and never having had the honour even of seeing 
XiOrdOlenclginhislifo, he wasaltogether at a loss to conceive why 
this appointment should have been offered to htm ; — and no wonder. 
Sir Francis Head was a half-pay Major in the army, known to 
the public chiefly by two lively works — the ' Rough Notes of a 
Ride over the Pampas,' and the ' Bubbles from the Nassau Brun- 
nen, by an Old Man' — for sp it pleased the vigorous humourist 
to describe' himself — very clever little books, both of ihem, a| 
our readers know, but certainly affording no promise of that 
kind of talent, which would have been a priori selected foi 
such a duty as the Government of Upper Canada had then be* 
come : and let it be recollected that the half-pay Major from 
Romney Marsh was thus selected to fill the place from which Lieit^ 
tenant-General Sir John Colborne, G.C.B., — now (by the special 
solicitation of the very same Miniators) Governor-Genekal of 
all her Maje»ty's American dominions,— had been thus ignomiui- 
ously recalled :■ — ignominioualy, — but the ignominy was not his. 

Nothing, it will be admitted, could equal the inconsistcnoy 
and rashness of the Colonial Office in making such an appoints 
ment, except the singular and almost comic punishment which 
immediately followed. The yalloping, bubbling, half-pay Major 
turned (ml to be a man of great good sense, high moral and con-- 
stitutiunal principles, a modest but uncompromising courage, 
admirable temper, and a general cajiacity for affairs, — one 
Who happily could steer 
From gay to grave — from lively to severe! 
Judge of the astonishment and dismay of the 0_ffice when they 
found that, by the most unforeseen of untoward accidents, they 
had lighted on luch a man ! 

But 



I 



GotemmeHt — 




JIt betrayed into a (jood appoint- 
: At ntiunc powos ai IXtaning-slreet continued consistent 
■r nrnc^iifc . and it mUl be seen that as soon as tbev had 
t Sm ■■* — 4a aMa » b>f had shown that the choice vias 
: tei. «MM. (lk(* ^uk. «Kc; inssible means and made all 
btaak-te y*«rf^ibk.wiibDat even restoring the poor 
fe-tf &B iviK aaa^HMiA ^^es to his humble duties in 
—though we differ from his 
E-wr vdfii^j admit, a good-natured, 
iElbB^Hiife wmb: ^^ we therefore venture to put it 
lAuBSMMHa wbether he ought not to seize the 
e Sir Francis Head in his 
J shall see, reluc- 
B oi ibe Government. 
» ■* Ak. «Hb ife- naiAes^ of a well-judging mm, 
* ~ k h» had, in bis own too humhie 
B9B. The Major seems, boff- 
i €nder'Secretari/ — or, as the 
1 him. Mr. Ocer-Secrefary-^ 
■d ■ what manner of man he 

Se — amt.n* lU atcepl. 
4*kB» !Mi Sjw>a more urgent, and the 
» bad been so elevated 



I 'mm- Eteflk twun^y expected that every 
vGwremorwithsuch osten- 
■■iCtik.ilkAMMr«HM.uMiiiitaaa»asnu^ ser\-e to counterba- 
pneoce. Qmte the reverse : 
mU b« lednccd ;300/. a-year 
tnDtfa«'> that whereas the said 
tu the full salary of Go- 
of aboot lOOOf. a-year, Sir 
bfevtksh Empire his half-pay as major in 
. . .i, ., .■i>-:jr r-nveraors had ahvays had 

d. <v(,'li ^ut. Ui« teMiaance of an aide-de-camp or 
, ^jjuold b»vif nw such appendage; and lastly, 
Mii.i :iui (i> b*s 3L.t*ch man. and as even the most 
ulii iwit luiu i<X>L. it was determined to make 





u .1 '>ttV> t'vji[uiuiu^. His late Majesty, however, who 
t.i.L^^.kLvxt isie.1^ cwuwrttiug the advantage that a little 
, (jSiVvoiIuv luj^ht >.vutier ou Ats Tepresenlative, was of 
„. ! K»v imv^^'^^^'^^ ullow him aaaide-de-camp ; and 
sIm ^ .viiOh-iviuMi t iadiuMH.-e, which is not stated. Sir 
^'.'t.HAittt.'U. I'M 'Ac imfFHiitg o/his departure, the addi- 
,>vi) >>i m .kt,Uiku^t,' oi 3IJW. towards his outfit ^ from 
which 
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which, howCT'er, on his proceeding to touch it, he found that the 1 
trifling proportion of 230/. was retained for fees of office! An# I 
so — with this munificent advance of 70l., and Lieutenant Halketti" I 
of theColdatreams, as his aide-de-camp, the new Governor set ou^ | 
on his mission — not in a king's ship, but at his own expense in tt 
Liverpool liner bound to New York — whence he and his aide-de- 
camp were to scramble as well as ihey could to Toronto ! Sit 
Francis treats all this money part of the affair with almost silent 
contempt, but the country will not think it quite unworthy of notice;, J 

He embarked at Liverpool; but just as the vessel was und^ I 
way, an express arrived from the Colonial Office with the agree-' J 
able and encouraging information that the appointment of hirf I 
aide-de-camp was annulled ! There was no time to remonstrate.^ fl 
Lieutenant Halkett, however, having obtained a year's leai'e off J 
absence from his regiment and made his other arrangements/ i 
Sir F. Head requested his company as a prirate friend:— an j I 
under these auspicious omens, the new mission for pacifyingf \ 
Upper Canada — the whole of which was buttoned up in tfa^ T 
Governor's blue great coat, with as much of the 70/. as remained 
after the journey to Liverpool — sailed for New York.* 

' I really,' adds Sir Francis, ' do the Government the justice 
to believe that they were so intoxicated by the insane theory of ^ 
conciliating democracy, that they actually believed the people irf ] 
Upper Canada would throw up their hats and be delighted nt i 
the vulgarity of seeing the representative of their sovereign arrivi!^ 1 
among them as an actor of all work, without dignity of station^ 1 
demeanour, or conduct — in short, like a republican govemor.'f 

With Mr. M'Kenzie'sbookof ' Grievances,' which he had closely | 
studied, and with the Secretary of State's remedial ' Instructions' in T 
his writing-case, and clearly satisfied that with these unerrinrf J 
guides he could not fail to cure the disease. Sir Francis Heaa J 
entered Toronto — with, as he candidly says, an indescribably J 
' simplicity of mind, tU-naturedly called itjnarance,' about alfr I 
Canadian, and indeed all political affairs — which ignorance, witlP I 
all his itculeness, he had not yet discovered to have been his chier I 
recommendation in Downing-street — which wanted not a states*'] 
man, but a tool : — 

• Sir Fiancis Head states that the Government had, afterwards, lh« uuheard^l 
generosity of allowing him his Bide-rte-tiimp, and nf repaying hira Ihe cipenses 
the juumey — which is of do other importance thao to niatk the childish iaconsielei 
of the OfficB. 

i We have been told that a peiaon lately pceunting hinuelf, on urgent biigiiie«fc^1 
was ushered at midnight into the presence uf the Oovkhnoh of Teii<i (the new L 
republic, which oar leadeis cannot have forgotten), whom, it U said, he fomd' I 
fa!it asleep in bed with a huge, black- whiskered gentieman, his aidu-de^^amp. OUB J 
dear old friend and editor, Mr. Gifford, said long ago that ' Hfpublicaniim, 
misery, acquainted a man with strange hfd-feUuws' 

' As J 
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I would deal honestly towards the country; and, being resolutely 
deteimined to correct the grievances of the province, I at once took 
up the book which contained them, and invited Mr. Bidwell to con- 
verse with me freely on the subject. To my utter astonishment, he 
told me that there were grievances not at all detailed in that book, 
which "the people" had long endured, and were still enduring 
with great patience ; that there was no desire to rebel, but that a 
morbid feeling of dissatisfaction was daily increasing — that in- 
crease it would, and that, in fact, if it nad not been distinctly 
stated that I was the bearer Of new instructions, those with whom he 
was associated had come to the determination never to meet in pro- 
vincial parliament again. " What, do xjou mean. Sir" said I, " that 
this book of grievances, which I have been especially sent to correct, 
does not contain the complaints of the province ?" Mr. Bidwell re- 
peated his fonner answer, and, from that day to the hour of his leaving 
the country, [lOhich he did in consequence of the rebellion^'l never 
could I get him to look at the book of grievances, but whenever I referred 
to it he invariably tried to decoy me to some other will-o'-the-wisp com- 
plaint, which in like manner would have flown away before me had I 
attempted to approach it. 

* When Mr. M'Kenzie, bringing with him a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Hume, called upon me, 1 thought that of course he would be 
too happy to discuss with me the contents of his own book ; but his 
mind seemed to nauseate its subjects even more than Mr. Bidwell's. 
Afraid to look me in the face^ he sat> with his feet not reaching the 
ground, and with his countenance averted from me, at an angle of about 
70 degrees ; while, with the eccentricity, the volubility, and indeed the 
appearance of a madman, the tiny creature raved in all directions about 
grievances here, and grievances there^ which the Committee, he said, 
had not vejitured to enumerate. — ^"SiV," I exclaimed, *^ let us cure 
what we have got here first!" pointing to the book before me. But no, 
nothing that I could say would induce this pedlar to face his own 
report; and I soon found that the book had the same effect upon all 
the republican members, and that, like the repellent end of a mag- 
nety I had only to present it to the Radicals to drive them from the 
very object which His Majesty's government expected would have pos- 
sessed attraction.* — pp. 33-35. 

Although Sir Francis had arrived, as he candidly owns, in 
total darkness, the light of truth now bursting upon his mind, 
he perceived most clearly that the republicans had overreached 
themselves by abandoning Mr. Hume's cautious, cunning, 
bit'by-bit course of ^ reform,' to which, in order to attain their 
treasonable object, the republicans oiight to have adhered, instead 
of dangerously asking for too much at a time, or of ever rashly 
committing the sum total of their grievances to paper. 

These first events are a table of contents, as it were, to the 

whole 
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Cohnial GoKemment — 

J- hole history of Sir Francis's administration ; — as we have Seen, in 

Id plays, the prolo^e aanounce the progress and catastrophe 

' the drama. From the moment that it was discovered that Sir 

"Tcis preferred monarchy to a republic and his duty to the 

r to popularity with the Radicals, he was subjected to every 

ea of opposition and even contumely from the party which 

alely received bim with such triumph, and to the end of his 

er never received one, or at most but one, word of approbation. 

jmagemeat. or support from home. In these few words, the 

it of the whole story is already revealed^ — Sir Francis's fate is 

.<ed befbn be is a week in power — and we have now only to 

faov (bu spirit guided events to accelerate that fate. 

\m chr flnymoi draft of the Instructions communirated to him, 

t ksl Wm directed to lay before his two Houses a ' a^' 

iftoie IiMtrortions. When this draft was laid before Kin^ 

irword 'rtubsfanc^ was by the King himself substituted 

;' fcr Hii Majesty, fancying it infra dignitatem ' that the 

V of Upper Canada should read that his representative 

mdtrtd to give them a copy of his instructions, thought it 

r that the quaaluui of the communication of his instructions 

'd at toast apptar to be left to the Governor's discretion.' 

t Lonl Glcnclg — (who had become Secretary of State in 

-« t\»» txccmted in all our colonies) — took care to expl^ 

f r to 8)r Frsuns that the word ' substance' was substituted 

Mr inr uninl ' '■'7't(.' mrrelv because it had been considered less 

W^-'ii/n'O,,; hi-i l.nnlship expressly adding, ' Bui, rememher, the 

Mvrv yftt V'*''' t^'^n of it the better.' A 

Wht'Ui lii'MPvtT, Sir Francis attempted to extract the substaiice 
s)i' hk« ) iiAlvtu'liom. he found it impossible to undertake to 
XthiwIhU* iImuh. with all their explanatory arguments, into other 
\«v^^l'•i lt<' fi>tiiul. ulso. that his predecessor had (no doubt by 
Vt^k'i I^Miti litmK') iiiiikouiKmi to the Houses that the determination 
v4 tliv uovi'Viliitt'lit iilu>uUl be ofiicially communicated to them; 
itiu) ll'il il ln" HlU'iinHed to alter or conceal anything, he might 
^■■miw.'it y'\ ijaMinij the King's Instructions; and that, finally 
rtud <>' Ui'\U. ■mil It lumiufaoture would belie the straightforward 
luJuA 11 1'n li 111' lii"l dfilared he would adopt, and at once involve 
liiiii 111 <»t iMiii'iiiiiiiotw dispute — amounting, after all, to nothing 
Ui'Ut'i tl'iii '* <|iiilibU\ lifcftuso. as he was actually ordered by Lord 
ydi iiily I" H'>»' llu'iu Mp substance of his imtructiom, they might 
\,\\<\\ 11*11"' 'b-»l 'It" substance and the reality were and ought to 
l^. Mli.ii.ii.d 

ttl< »tii« I'l'l mwwrtvt', however— and ho stated his apprehen- 

u ('tUdUbdvlg "itkut this proceeding might occasion some 

embarrassment 
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embairassment in Lower Canada to Lord Gosford, whose Id- | 
structionsj by a Downing-strcet blunder, or something worse, i 
did not tally witli those of Sir Francis ; but that was not his I 
fault ; he did his own duty by himself and his employers, ' re- , 
membering' Lord Glenelg's last admonition, ' that the more he i 
gave of the instriictiom the better.' 

This proceeding, llius clearly prescribed by Lord Glenelg I 
himself, was lisited — either for the purpose of soothing poor 
Lord Gosford, or of palliating their own blunder — with the ' 
generous censure of the Colonial Office. 

Sir Francis on his arrival found his Executive Council (an- 
swering to our Privy Council) incomplete, and having but a bare [ 
quorum of three members. He was advised to increase the I 
number ; and he determined to do so, by selecting three gentle^ [ 
men, two of whom at least were the leaders of the oppositioi 
Sir J. Colborne, and who appeared to possess the confidence 6{ I 
the provincial parliament. These gentlemen refused to take office 
unless the three casting councillors were dismissed. Sir Francis 
had no previous knowledge of these old councillors, nor since his / 
arrival had much cordiality subsisted between him and them ; but I 
with this demand be honourably refused to comply, on the grounds 1 
that he had other interests besides those of the House of Assemblj I 
\n consider; that the Commons already possessed their own legU 1 
timate power; that to impart to them in addition an excluf' 
influence in his Council would be unconstitutional and unjust ; be* 
sides which, it would at once connect with party feelings the \ 
representative of his Majesty, who ought to stand unbiassed. I 
and aloof from all such considerations. — On this the negotiation 
went off; but the party, finding Sir Francis firm, and remember- 
ing, no doubt, Mr. Hume's bit-by-bit policy, thought better <rf 
it, and finally accepted; and Mr. R. Ealdwin, Dr. Rolph, and i 
Mr. Dunn,* were sworn of the Council. 

From the moment that Dr. Rolph — whose persuasive in* 
£uence and treasonable principles wore well known — was 
named as a member of his Council, it was pretty generally ap' 
prehended that Sir Francis Head was lost. Sir Francis had better 
ho]ies. Relying on his own upright intentions, he ' felt confident 
that if the Council should attempt to force upon him unconsti- 
tutional proposals, it would be ijut of their power to deprive 
him of thai invincible moral power whic-h always rushes to the 
vindication of a just cause.' Those apprehensions, however, were 
not wholly groundless. Backed by a large majority in the HousQ 
of Assembly, Dr. Rolph soon persuaded the whole Council to 

* Thin name in left blank in Sir Frnncia'a pages. 
IB given in thi: PaiUaiiienla.ry papers pceiieiiteJ lost yeai. — I 
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GgfanioJ Gotxramenf — 

n in a writien r«i{uisiui)a to the soremor cm ibra 

Utltmg Ihe E^Kcutive, or Prioy CoukoI, j njiM^iMf li §i 

c' At>d Sir r'nuici* at once saw thai Uiis luvt^a iIk^ 

if uMHtliluliuiittl nionart'Uy to a crisis. Ererr d» no 

IimI liuiivinritd hint that be should oltimatcir batv to hbA 

muonitit' principle face to face : ' but by &r iJie mta 

^ nrublem be liwl to solve was. tehere be oacbt i« ikb 

1. 'I'o invtilvc himsolf In a slru^le with ti^ Hshk d 

ly Hhout iiiiy «mo trifling concession wonld, be Idm. 

, tnouffiil till' Hiirni- Gmermiietit down vpan Ach wkh all is 

r i tlic })rov iiii-'o iciiyht also with some apparent roMua bnr 

Iftiil^ili <iii>l t'lUH, iiit by bit. and Inch Irv inch, he miighl I* 

il 1(1 lUtiindoii nonelitutionaL ground, which, once hisL cadij 

' lid rvi'liuincd.' It woe lucliy, ihereEur?, that the- ooMol 

,11 willi an iittttmpt s<i rUinrly uticonstitutioaaL Sir Fnoot 

1 111. tuiif K'ji'ilfil llii' jiropcwal, — and infarmed lUe pUM 

t[ii>> iihihI kIiiiii'Ioii I'itlu-i' Uint r<<i(uisition or thpir plaonii 

„)iiiiril. 'lUi-\ |nTBi>,li'il, Sir Friincia fullowed np bieadnv- 

anil lu'tri'l'il (If ir>iitjiinli<in el'-— or, in plain terms, diiawwit 

3 wlwlt Luuiicik — iiicludiiig' tLe old, heretofore nnpapakr, 

uilliirt who liAil bcon ot^oled or intimidated into SLgmnc iut 

ilioil. Four of lltti »ix councillon soon showed a disjw- 

„ „ Tfi'Uit ; but Sir Francis iuaisting that the requisalion riMbU 

bo cftiicellad by nil tlti^ suinu hands that had signed it — their ^ 
mi»aitl was compl('li\ 

It is iiniii'wililfi not toiiihniio tlie spirit — ay, and thewiaduin— 
of this iMild iiifasurii. h lnn'1' its {iiiod fruits in good seas..ii. 
It electrified all ))ai'ties — it heated the friends and cooled Urn 
enemies of tlie British connexion — it brought to light the nM 
numbers of the former, and the insignificance of the lattar — and 
spread through the colony that loyal confidence in tl^ King's 
Government, which had been so long repressed that its very exift- 
ence was denied. The democratic principle in Upper Canada 
received a fatal wound — in spite of many elTorts made, bodi 
there and at home, to prolong its existence. And why ? — Crede 
Byron ! — 

' And why ? Because a little— odil—OW Man, 
Striiiped to his shirt, had come to lead the van !" 
The House of Assembly, though only by a small majority. 
87 to 21. csjmuscd the cause of the dismissed councillors — 
public meotiiiga were called — ' firebrand' petitions were circu- 
H— and every other means taken to excite and inflame the 
•nind : All failed — the Radicals were beaten at the public 
Mid the vxciteuiimt of the pubhc mind look the de- 
tion uf loyalty. 

•It 
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B out of my power' (writeB Sir PranciB to Lord Glenp.lg, Bftst4 

merating all the evests) ' to ileEcribe to your Lordship, without thtt J 

jearance of eiaggc ration, the joy imd ^ladnces expressed tu me bTJ 

1 parties at the constitution a 1 rcEistance 1 have made ; but I will not J 

Inceal from your Lordship that there is one question in almost ever^, 1 

idy'a mouth, namely, " Will Ihp Lieutenant-Governor he supportei j 

y the Home Government T" " Hb never will !" say the Radicals J ,1 

* We fear lie tvill not!" say the Constitution ista. — Your Lordship hu 1 

to settle this question, end in my humble opinion upon your decisiotl f 

Tests our possession of the Canadea.' — pp. 79, 80. 

In one point only of this remarkable passage Sir Francis wM 
fortunately mistaken — the fate of Canada did not rest on Lord 
Glenelg's decision. It stood on much more secure ground — tluj* I 
decision of Sir Francis Head and the awakened good sense, 
lojalty, and courage of the Canadian people ! 

The disafTectcd House of Assembly meanwhile was not idle— ^^ J 
it stopped tlie svpplies, and drew up addresses to the English I 
House of Commons and to the King', highly uiflammatory and I 
personally insulting to the Governor. These addresses were sup« ( 
posed to have been penned, and all those measures to have beeq ] 
prompted by Mr. Speaker Bidwell. the gentleman who, as w 
have seen, had been so magnetically affected by the Grievawit 
Book. This name of Bidwell we beg our readers to note, when* I 
ever It occurs — c'est le mot de lenigme. 

Such proceedings did not shake the resolution of Sir Francb | 
■ — though he stood alone. ' I was perl'ectly sensible that I wal ' 
friendless; for the republican party had proved themselves to 
be implacable, and the constitutional party I had refused to 
join.' On the Assembly's stopping the supplies he withheld hif' 
assent from all their money bills, and even from their own contij^ ' 
gejicies — for though they would vote nothing for the public ser- 
vices, they were ready enough to take care of their own,* — and 
finally, on the 20lh April, 133(5, he pnmigued his Parliament. 

We wish our space permitted us to give the whole of th(i . 
spirited letter by which Sir Francis poured these events into thi 
dull ear of Lord Glenetg: we must make room for one or two paa-' 
sages. After describing the popular enthusiasm in his favour,' 
which accompanied and followed his prorogation of the refrac- 
tory Assembly, he proceeds — 

* I am perfccdy confident that the whole country is disposed to rise , 
up to support me, and I can assure your Lordship that I foresee V9' ( 
difficulty whatever in crushing the republican party, and in establish-- I 
ing loyalty, except a generul tear which prevails throughout the oountrji I 

* ' One of my reMona,' bb;s Bit Francis So a aubioiiueut dispatcli, 
graating tho contingencies nm. the knowledge tliat a largo sum would ' 
out of them, by tb< Aiwrablr, to send m agent to Saglsnd,'— p. flr, 

3l2 



., -for !■«. 
be giitnt«d I 



tome GiKeramml will be afraid la ttifpori me. — i tefi wi 

^e trotb ; for it U proper you ebould Iebco tfasc tht raatiM 

^■uf •fu^en in Unhand to Mr. M'Ke7t=ie hut had the efat d 

the loyalisU aud of giring a false courage to the rqwM Ki. 

- jrI of firmoeiE frbiD &e Britisb Govemuifait wiD Dmr aeide tk 

ion for ever ; but if vou Uesitaie u> Bup]ttirt me ; if, tn yanr i(«^ 

rnvli/lotJasiiiipat^h.t/ou encovra<je by a sintflctoard tiie B^^ 

, f/tcy ictV/ irulanlis he reanimate, and mill ogam (dbr il«D 

,.,g tujainst the " weak and tbemsubs GoTEfcsateiwiwQMttj 

iTAiK." That they have mistaken Biibth generosity- Sar&ariM«( 

lore pertuadedthao myself, but I eameEtly entteat T««r Lnddayii 

cuufidence in me, fori pledge my characiertutbeivBaltjlMlBBi^ 

re tu your Lordehipibat I have no difficulties to ««iwm1 wi&ivn 

I have not already overcome : the game ie won ; dc Inlfc ■ 

tl u far at relates Xo thi« country, and I canaot gjve ytax LmI- 

p a more practical proof of it than by aaying I mat no amatama 

ing the tiegatk^ advantage of not being undermined td hmit^— 

1,91. 

: knew Lord Glenelg too well to ask for octite mppoit~it 
■ unplored bis employer's neutralifif, aod was ready to take aB 
Misibilities on himself. 

. fully expect that before a monifa has eUpBcd the co u o ti yTfll 

■imi me to dissolve the present House of AEeembW, but vU2 tke 

itC is quite ripe I shall not attend to it : I would ifaBrefbrc re^utt 

iiT Lirrdihip to ten// me no orileri on the subject, bat to allow me M 

^ the thing work by itself ; for it now reqaire^ no argiimeDl, ai tlie 

MUppase of the vupplie?, of the road money, and all other moDcy Wi», 

will BO'in -pprtk f^jr ilipni'ulves in a prorinnal dialect which evciybodj 

will underBtand.* — pp. 93, 94. 

Our readers will admire the art with which the sbrewdGovemff 
baited bis trap for the fa-niente Secretary, by inTiling him to do 
nothing, and the good sense and pleasant^ of the hint at the ^ect 
in the country of the stoppage of the supplies. 

The pubUc feeling was soon quite ripe for a dissolution. Ad- 
dresses of loyalty and confidence poured in on the Governor, ngned 
by above 2lj,000 persons — a great number in that thinlj-popolaled 
district — and on tlie 28th May the provincial parliament was 
dissolved. And this brought the state of parlies to an unerring 
test. 

Just before the prorogation, Mr. Speaker Bidwell had pre- 
sented to the House of Assembly a seditious letter from Mr- 
Speuker Pupineau, of Lower Canada. On this letter Sir Francis 
Head had animadverted in one of his answers to those numerous 
addresses : — 

* But as Mr. Speaker Papineau has thought proper to promulgate in 

"vince, "that the people of the Canadas, labouring uuder ac- 

»e wrongs, will unite as a man," I feel it necessary publicly 



HKjepudiate that assertion, by declaring what the state of opinion ia I 
^^^er Canada really is. — The people of Upper Canada detest demo* I 
crscyi they revere their coastitutioual charter, and are consequentlji I 
stanch in all^giai^ce to their King. — They are perfectly aware that ther* 1 
exist in the Lower Province one or two individuals who inculcate tha 1 
idea that this province is about to he dUtuTbed by Ike interfervnce of J 
FORRiGNEBs, xchose power and whose numbers viiil prove ihvincibi.b. J 
— In the name of every regiment of militia in Upper Canada, J^ I 
publicly promulgate, — Let them come if thet oabe.' — p. 111. ,. I 

That this answer was wormwood to Messrs. Papineau and I 
Bidwell, and to those on the American shoie of the river, witb 1 
whose interference the Canadians virere thus menaced, we ca4 \ 
easily belie^■e j but — even after all we have seen — we could I 
hardly have expected that it should have drawn down a reprimand I 
from a British Secretary of State ; but it did so. I 

The elections now took place, and with the raost astonishing^ I 
result. The royalists obtained a complete victory ! Mr. Speaker 1 
Bidwell, the friend and correspondent of Mr. Speaker Papineau : I 
Mr. Perry, the most powerful spealier of the republicans, antj 1 
chairman of the committee who had censured Sir Francis; and I 
the great GTiecance-monger, Mr. M'Kenzie himself, — were all I 
defeated ; and Upper Canada was TCBlored, by the influence of on^ 1 
single and unsupported, nay, reprimanded man, to regular and con- I 
stitutional government. 1 

This revolufion in public sentiment — or, we should rather say; I 
this revelation of a public sentiment, long compressed and I 
stifled by the mismanagement of Downing- street — is one of the I 
most extraordinary triumphs of good sense and firmness that w<t I 
have ever read of, and entitles Sir Francis Head to the grai- I 
titnde of his country. From the Colonial Office it seems to have I 
procured liim nothing but increased annoyance — and, more r&i I 
cently, in Lord Durham's report, misrepresentation and obloquy I 
— But it saved Canada. . I 

In the midst of this triumph Sir Francis received from Lord I 
Gosford's Commission a copy of their Report, and be had verbal I 
explanations of it from one of the Commissioners. This Report I 
Sir Francis considered to have been founded and framed on thoio I 
sai-disant liberal, but really republican, principles, with whicli I 
Downing-streot and its missionaries chose — on the evidence of | 
Messrs. Bidwell and Papineau — to believe that both the Canada^ J 
were impregnated. The very point on which Sir Francis ha4J 
made his successful resistance was abandoned by the CommissioiMu 
ers. In reference to the question of the right of the people tOn 
intervene in the Executive Council, iheysay, — J J 

' That the weightiest accountability which can attacli to any man, irf'l 
matters of a public nature, for which he is not punishable by law, or Vt>M 
loBB of office, is accountability to public opinion.' — p. 103. iSjM 
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' To this doctrine,' replies Sir Francis, ' I have never been alilc 
TObBcribc ; on the contrary, I have always considered dial 
V man in office should make public opinion follow Aim, end 
r attempt to follow it.' After eomc other manljr remarks on 
Jemocratic tendency of this Report, he proceeds : — 

[ do not in the slightest degree pteBume to offer these observntiuiif 

complaints against the Commissi oners, or even as suggestions woilliy 

•r lordship's consideration ; hut merely as a confession that my prin- 

EB and opinions differ completely from those of gentlemen imiier 

m I bdicve I should act, and with whom, I am aure, it is highlv 

risable I ehould concur. — As loog as I could continue neutral, m 

nions were concealed in my own breast, — hut every hour drives mc 

.u the necessity of taking decisive measures ; and as the Commissioner 

jind T are now acting in opposite directions, I feel quite coufident that 

er or later the principles which govern us must be suspected to bi^ 

rent, and that the moment the truth is elicited, euibarrassments a( 

■-ly eeiiuuB nature must ensue. The British population of both the 

ndas is now leaning with ,its whole weight upon nw, instead, ss it 

; to do, upon the Commiasioners; I therefore feel I am doing jiis 

jty's government more harm than good— that, being the leaser 

r, I really ought to retire — and I have no hesitation in recom- 

ling to your lordship that I should do bo.' — pp. 105, 106. 

How this candid proffer of resignation was dealt with we Me 
not told ; but we find that — about this lime — bia Majesty di- 
rected his appTohation of Sir Francis' conduct to be conveyed 
to him, ' affording him the first happy moment he had enjoyed 
since bis arrival in the province." That this approbation issued 
from the individual goodness and justice of the King himself 
(who took a great personal interest in the afTairs of Cemada, 
having visited it in Hs youth) seema probable, from the fact that 
this gratifying amiouncement had been preceded, and was acCtHn- 
panied, and followed, by the most mortifying conmiunicatjons lirom 
the minister himself Up to the date of that letter ' the treat- 
ment he had received from his Majesty's government had given 
him more pain than it would be possible to describe,' On the 
arrival of every mail he was asked what notice this or that measure 
had received? — what answer had been made to this or that ad- 
dress ? — the mortifying reply he bad to give was ' None' — over 
and over again — 'None !' The letter, however, conveying the 
King's approbation announced also that it Was intended to confer 
ft baronetcy on him ; but this honour was, it seems, to be delayed 
until he should have replied to a significant inquiry as to his 
' principles, and an equally significant notice, that ' a 
cordial co-operation in prosecuting the policy of ike 
'OM the condition on which the administration of the 
Jd be cvnUuued in bis bauds.' To this broad hint 
Sir 
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Sir Francis simply replies, that he adheres to his repeatedly- 
expressed opinions: he protests amongst other things, most 
strongly against the proposed surrender of the territorial reve- 
nues of the crown ; and, expressing great confidence in bis own 
views, he says : — 

* As the pilot in charge of your vessel, I warn your lordship of the 
danger f and if it be necessary that I should abandon my opinion, or 
the reward which is intended for me, I have no hesitation in at once 
renouncing the latter, for every hour of reflection makes me cling firmer 
and firmer to the former. I have now, as regards my instructions, 
opened my mind to your lordship, without concealment or reserve; 
and it only remains for me to be equally explicit, as regards my own 
private policy, or, in other words, the manner in which I shall continue 
to carry my instructions into eflect. — In this I have no alteration to pro- 
pose. In a moral contest it never enters into my head to count the 
numher of my enemies. All that guides me is a determination to do 
what is right, I will never shrink from responsibility, and will endea- 
vour never to conciliate nor offend. — The more I am trusted^ the more 
cautious I shall be — the heavier I am laden, the steadier I shall sail ^ 
but I respectfully claim the military privilege of fighting my own battles 
in my own way, and of retiring from your lordship's service whenever 
I may find it advisable to do so.* — p. 145. 

Sir Francis concludes by saying that he has been the more 
explicit on this occasion, in order to remove any possible mis- 
understanding on the subject before the baronetcy should be 
granted. If the ofier was meant as a bribe, it failed : but Lord 
Glenelg's courage was not yet screwed to the sticking-place of 
breaking with the hia^b-minded Governor, and the baronetcy was 
Conferred in the spring of 1837. 

But this consolatory gleam was darkened by accompanying^ 
mortification ; the Secretary of State sent to him for his explana- 
tion a series of complaints against him from Messrs. Bidwell, 
Rolphy Morrison, and Duncombe,'^ We need not enter into the 
details of these complaints : it will be enough to state that they 
iyere disproved and overthrown, and the motives for which-they 
were made will be sufficiently explained by the present position 
of these four persons : 

* Bidxvelly afler the rebellion, voluntarily transported himself, under 
an engagement never to return to Upper Canada. 

* DuDcombe's complaint of undue influence at the elections was brought forward 
at the tipae by Mr, Hume in the House of Commons, and was utterly disproved. 
Mr. Hume on the 5th March 1839, revived this calumny, but was answered by 
Mr. Charles Buiier, Chief Secretary to Lord Durham's mission, who, ' though 
having,' as he said, ' no great temptation to defend Sir Francis Head/ generously 
and completely exculpated him. This does credit to Mr. BuUer, who, though 
he professes, we believe, to be a radical, is a man of frankness, ability, and 
honour. We suspect, and shall be glad if our suspicion be CDnfirmed, that in Lord 
Durham's execrable Report Mr. Buller had as little hand as Lord Diuham himself. 

. . ' Rolph 
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t, carcfuTIy and prpmeditately to involv& — the fate of several 
:a, and to legislate for them all, in the most important 
points, by a subterfuge and juftgle ? It was killing four or Jive 
birds with one stone — a mode of ffelting through business which 
suited Lord Glenelg's taste admirably, and reminds us of the 
convenient process of the workhouse doctor, who, alternately and 
indiscriminately, bled all tbe patients one day and physicked 
them another. A dispatch from the Colonial-offica, of the 20lh 
of September, 1836, to Sir Francis Head, after asserting the 
melancholy axiom — namely, that ' if if in vain to suppose that 
any concession can he made fa the General Assembly of any one of 
the North American provinces, and withheld from the rest' — 
enclosed to him copies of a dispatch and instructions to Lieu- 
ten ant- General Sir Archibald Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New Brunswick ; to which be (Sir Archibald) was ordered 
to give general publicity, and which Sir Francis Head was 
desired to consider, as far as they could be applied to Upper 
Canada, ' as addressed to himself.' The dispatcli contained 
not only directions for the surrender of the casual and terri- 
torial revenues — against which Sir Francis had so strongly re- 
monstrated in the case of Upper Canada — but the abandon- 
ment of the authority of the Crown in the Executive Councils. 
And lest the ominous axiom before mentioned should not have 
sufficiently included the Canadas in his New Brunswick prescrip- 
tion, the Secretary of State positively directed that the session of 



the parliament of Upper Canada should he postponed to some 
weeks after that of New Brunswick, and that of Lower Canada 
to an equal period after that again. By this extraordinary ar- 
rangement, the triumph which the loyal inhabitants of Upper 
Canada had gained over the demands of the republicans was 
not only proved to be ' temporary,' but was completely annulled. 

But perhaps, after all, the most surprising fact in the whole 
of this proceeding is, that these concessions, and various others, 
which were to be promulgated by Sir Archibald Campbell 
throughout the whale of our North American colonies, appear 
to have been arranged in the Colonial Office by Messrs. Crane 
and Wilmot, two delegates from the House of Assembly of 
*' m Brunswick ! 

Without meaning (says Sir Francis) in any degree to com- 
pare these two most respectable gentlemen with Mr. M'Kenzie, 
Btill one would have thought that the experience which the 
Colonial -ofGce had so dearly purchased by listening to the latter 
individual would have proved the impropriety of the principle of 
legislating on ex parte statements, proceeding either from the 
leople, or from the delegates of the people, without referring 

them 
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' The rapid improvements which for some years have been taking 

place in the Uuite<l States have been a mystery which few peO[i!c have 
been able to comprehend. Every undertaliiug had apparently been 
crowned with bucccbh ; every man's apeculatioa had eeemed lo answer j 
the price of labour, although exorbitaot, had everywhere been cheerfully 
paid, and money had appeared in such plenty, that it had profitsely been 
given in barter for almost every commodity that came to market. In 
short, the country was triumpJiantly declared to be " (foing a-lit-ad ;" 
and, as the young province of Upper Canada was obbcrved to be un- 
able to keep up, tlie difference in its progress was contemptuously 
ascribed to the difference in its form of government. 

' Monarchical institutions were therefore ridiculed, republican prin- 
ciples were eelf-praised, and democratic opinions were not only dis- 
eeminated over this continent, hut, crossing the Atlantic, they made 
their appearance in our own happy country, where it haa lately been 
deemed by many people fine and fashionable to point to the United 
States of America aa a proof that riveting religion to the state, and that 
nobility of mind, are to commerce, what uictiou is in mechanica. 

* In the midst of all this theory the whole commercial system of tlie 
United States suddenly was observed to tumble to pieces, its boasted 
prosperity being converted into a state of disorder altogether new in the 
moral history of the world, for the republic declared itself to be bank- 
rupt, without even pretending to ho insolvent: in short. Its banks si- 
multaneously dishonoured their own notes, keeping specie which belonged 
lo their creditors in their vaults. This esample of the banks offered a 
pretext to any man to absolve himself from his debts by fictitious bank- 
ruptcy. The public creditors afar off, as well aa those on the spot, had 
no power to save tiiemselves, and under these circumalanceB a general 
distrust prevailed. 

' This sudden annihilation of national credit in the United States 
produced, of course, serious inconvenience and alarm in Upper Canada. 

' The mysterious prosperity of the republic was novf proved to have 
been produced by an imprudent and reckless system of discounting 
which had supplied the country with more money than it was possible 
for it to repay.' — pp. 179-181. 

Sir Francis Head had no mind to assemble his parliament in 
this crisis ; but on ti balance of the difficulties, he decided re- 
lactantly to do so. The Canadian banks had prudently con- 
tracted their accommodation. This gave dissatisfaction ; and the 
commercial world thought that if these banks, after the example 
of the United States, had been allowed to suspend cash payments, 
they might have continued the rotten system of accommodation. 
There was, therefore, a strong party in the Canadian parliament for 
the suipension of cash payments. It was easy and popular, and 
not merely supported, but, as it seemed, commanded, by the 
American example ; and Sir Francis might have insured quiet 
Ljnd popularity by acquiescing in an acknowledged necessity. 
^^at he was ao such timc-acrver — he could not conceive why 
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unaccountably overlooked one main ingredient in the case — tbe 
neighbourhood of the United States. This he candidly confesses. 

* The foregoing opinions (which by her Majesty's government were 
not deemed worthy to be included among those submitted to the Impe- 
rial Parliament) clearly show that I had totally failed to foresee the 
invasion of our colonies by our American allies. I own, however (and 
the confession should slmme them)y that it never entered into my heart 
for a moment to conceive that, while American friendship was standing 
smiling at our side, its hand was only waiting until we faced our diffi- 
culties to stab us in the back ! " Experience," they say, " makes men 
wise," but where in the page of the history of civilised nations was 
such experience to be learned ? It is recorded for the first time : and 
I humbly submit that I am much less deserving of blame for not 
having anticipated this attack than is the British nation, who, although 
the event has actually happened, can scarcely even now, by argument 
or facts, be persuaded to believe what the conduct of the American 
authorities has been. 

* To repel this unprecedented attack of faithless friends the whole 
energies of the British Empire should, if necessary, be directed, just as 
they should be directed to repel an invasion of our colonies by the 
power of France or Russia. But, leaving this unnatural contingency out 
of the question, and returning to the domestic government of our North 
American colonies, I beg leave to say that, barring foreign invasion, I most 
imalterably adhere to the opinions expressed in the foregoing dispatch : 
for I well know that I speak the sentiments of the British population of 
our North American colonies, when I say that if, instead of sending out 
seven-and-twenty regiments, her Majesty's Government would send 
out only one man, who, standing alone among them, would promise 
the people that, while he lived, the institutions of our empire should 
never be changed^ a universal British cheer would resound throughout 
our colonies, and " Reports'* of alleged grievances would be heard of no 
more. When the people of Upper Canada were appealed to, did they 
not strictly fulfil the prophecy by responding to the call ? And is it 
not an historical fact, that the brave inhabitants of New Brunswick, 
with their Lieutenant-Governor at their head, stood not only ready, but 
earnestly wishing to be called ? Grievances ! Separation from the 
mother country ! Hatred to British institutions ! Natural attachment 
to democracy ! Commissions of Inquiry, one after another, may in our 
colonies no doubt collect complaints in detail, just as they would be 
collected from every regiment and every line-of-battle ship in our 
service, were we to pay people for searching for them ; but, let the 
enemy appear, let the British colours be hauled up, and let our people 
but see the foe who unjustifiably advances to deprive them of their 
liberties, and in one moment all complaints are forgotten.' — ^p. 213. 

Our readers will recollect all the criticism that was subse- 
quently directed against Sir Francis Head's conduct in sending 
the troops from the Upper province to help in quelling the rebel- 
lion in the Lower^ and the fact that he was surprised hy an insur- 
rection 
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intefested or liustile individuals, whot 
them?' — p. 217, 

This is really, il' the fact be exactly told — for it is so monstroiMf 
that we almost heailale to believe it — one of the most eittraordinarj 
instances of official duplicity and fully that we ever read of. 0(l 
itself it would be a sufficient proof that L<ord Glencl^ is ibt 
poorest creature that ever was exposed to ridicule and censure hfM 
a gang of blundering or malignant subordinates. This circutn-J 
stance, trivial we say in itself, but momentous in principle, woaUu 
suflice for impeachment of any man deserving the name of minW'. fl 
ter; but Lord Glenelg was at best but a reed blown about bjU 
every wind, and is now a broken one, and no body, we suppos^J 
will think it worth while to disturb his retirement. His 
complices have, by his dismissal, done a small kind of public JUItJ 
tioe upon him ; and the subordinates will, wc suppose, find sheltstij 
under the broken reeds '. 

' Et HupcrimpoBltS, celatur arundine damnum ! ' 

We are forced to pass over many other instances of the system A 
of discouragement and interruption which every packet importoAB 
from Downing-street, to arrive at the incident which was at loatfl 
the cause, or at least the excuse, of Sir Francis Head's rcoallcJ 
The case — which, from its serious consequences. Sir Franott I 
has thought necessary to exhibit in all its details — we must conu^ 
press into a summary. 

Mr. George Ridout, a lawyer, district judge, and magiEtrat% I 
at Niagara, and a colonel of militia, was a leading oppont-a 
tionist. With the usual false policy of Canadian govemmenlK^ 
this gentleman had been loaded with public' favours, in th^f 
hope, it is presumed, of conciliating his support— but ii 
At the great crisis of the general election, Mr. Ridout signalisod \ 
himself in his opposition to the government — he was a prominenlifl 
orator at what was called a ' Society for Constitutional Reform,' but J 
whose real object will be sufficiently established by the fact that its 
leading members were leaders in the subsequent rebellion. This 
society, on the eve of the elections, published an appeal to the 
people not to abandon their faithful representatives at the ap- 
proaching contest i and they stigmatised Sir Francis Head 'as 
exhibiting alike a disregard of constitutional government in fa' 
conduct, and of candour and truth in his statements.' 
Solent eKpressions were also embodied in an Address — which a 
read to the Gavernor by Mr. Ridout, at the head of a deputatia 
from the public meeting at which it had been passed. 

Soon after this, Mr. Ridout made a declaration which becamttfl 
the subject of general conversation, that, in the event of his beiogt I 
diunisied bjr the Guveinor from office, ' Sir Fniacis would d«^M 
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Mr. Hagerman, to be Attoriipy-Geiieral.but Mr. Hngerman v 
accused to the 0_ffice of having: said, in a stormy tleliale on the 
clergy reserves, that ' the Church of flng^laud was the estabhshed ( 
Church — that the Church of Rome was an estaiilislied Church-^ , 
but that the Church of Scotland, out of Scotland, was no more a 
established Church than any other congrepilion of diaienter** 
Mr. Hagerinan might have said »o with perfect truth — parti- 
cularly in reference to the Canadian colonies, where the Churclt 
of England is the estabhshed Church — the Church of Rome 
is, by the original capitulation, an established Church 
Lower Canada — but in neither of these provinces, nor anywhere j 
else that we know of out of Scotland, can the Church of Scot* ] 
land be what is technically called an entablished Clutrck. Mr. 
Hagerman. however, denied that he Imd, even in the heat of de- 
bate, used the obnoxious phrase — It was proved that he had evea 
spoken and voted for putting; the Church of Scotland on the sanip 
footing with the other two Churches — but the explanation was fruit- 
less; Lord Glenelg — who so inexorably shut his ears to the 
unprivileged and vulgar insult of Mr. Bidout to the king's repre» 
sentative — was so sensitive to Mr- Hageiman's alleged expressioi) 
as to the Church of Scotland, that, in spite of the high personal ' 
character of that gentlenian, bis approved loyalty, his ofKcial 
claims, and the recommendation of the Governor, Lord Glenelff 
refused to Mr. Hagerman the confirmation of his professioniu 
promotion. Was there ever such suicidal inconsistency? 

In one of Lord Glenelg's letters on the subject of Mr. Kidou^ 
there is a passage, on which recent events afford an amusiiur 
commentary. Lord Glenelg was made to say to Sir Franov 
Head— 

' You have, in your dispatch of the 9th February, observed that, is 
no department of the State, not even in my own office, has it ever heea 
deemed necessary, or even adviaable, that euery reason for whick off 
individual is to he relieved from office must be stated to him ; that 4 
may be necessary to remove a fublic officer for many reasons, whiiJi 
it may not be desirable to explain to him. 

' You must permit me to state unreservedly, that this answer appears 
to me inadequate; first, I am totally ignorant of the existence, either 
in this office or any other department of the State, of any such practice 
as that to which you refer.' — pp. 260, 261. 

We apprehend that poor Lord Glenelg is noiil no longer ' 
totally ignorant of the pTacUce,erien in the Colonial Office, of TemoB- 
ing a public officer without giving him apremous explanation ofafl 1 
the reasons of imch a proceeding.' We are curious to know 
with what feelings the great Somnambulist, who walked bo 
BDccHisciously out of Downing -street into George -streefe, must 
'i, K U fcave 
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fidiously attacked and invaded by American citizens, under American 
leaders termed " Generals" — that artillery and muskets were brought 
against us from the State arsenals — that Navy Island ' [situated a short 
way above the great Falls of Niagara] * belonging to her Majesty was 
actually seized by Americans — that batteries were /ormed there, from 
which shot were fired for many days upon the inoffensive inhabitants of 
this province — and that the island was regularly supplied, by boats from 
the American shore, with provisions and munitions of war, — I approved 
of the recommendation of Colonel M*Nab, commanding on the Niagara 
frontier, that a naval force or flotilla, under ofl&cers of experience, should 
he constituted ; and, feeling that it would be unjust, that, in the name 
of her Majesty, I should require naval ofl&cers to leave the back woods, 
into which they had retired, without recognising them in the professional 
capacity in which I had especially called them into action, I directed 
my military secretary. Colonel Strachan, to forward to Colonel M'Nab 
a written communication, directing him to call upon such naval ofl&cers 
in the province as he might deem proper to select, to afford me their 
services, on the understanding that they would receive their full pay 
during the period they were thus publicly employed by me on her Ma- 
jesty's service. In consequence of the above communication (which I 
at once think it right to acknowledge contains no authority beyond what 
the Lords of the Admiralty may, from the emergency of the case, deem 
proper to confirm to it) Colonel M*Nab called upon Captain Drew, 
R.N., to collect and command a flotilla of gun-boats and other craft, to 
be immediately fitted out for the purpose of attacking Navy Island. 
While the gun-boats were being prepared, the American force, under 
the American commander styling himself General Van Ransallaer, 
continued, day after day, to fire from Navy Island upon the unoffend- 
ing inhabitants of the Niagara frontier, although not a gun had been 
fired on the part of the British, although the American forces on our 
island were daily increasing, and although a steam-boat, chartered by 
these pirates, was actually employed in transporting to the island mu- 
nitions of war for the purpose of aggravating the insult which, in a 
moment of profound peace, had perfidiously been made by American 
citizens upon her Britannic Majesty's dominions. Under these circum- 
stances. Colonel M'Nab determined, as an act of self-defence, to call 
upon Captain Drew to capture, bum, or destroy this steam-boat. Ac- 
cordingly, about eleven o'clock the same night. Captain Drew, with 
fire boats, containing nine men each, pushed off from the British 
shore. The boats were commanded by Captain Drew, RN., liieutenant 
M'Cormack, R.N., Lieutenant John Elmsley, R.N., Lieutenant Chris- 
topher Beer, R.N., and Gordon, a commander of a steam-boat. 

* As soon as they were clear from the shore. Captain Drew ordered 
his followers to rest for a few moments on their oars, and, while the 
current was hurrying them towards the Falls of Niagara, which were 
immediately below them, he briefly explained to the crew the duty he 
required them to perform and the post respectively to be assigned to 
each. Silence was then preserved until Captain Drew's boat came 

within 
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was shown by our brave fellows the moment the vessel was their 
own, are naval characteristics which reflect honour on the British 
empire in general, and on this noble province in particular. I 
therefore feel it my duty to request your Lordship to lay my humble 
testunony of the merits of Captain Drew (whose intrepidity and 
generosity are -beyond all praise) before the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, to whose liberal consideration I beg leave most 
earnestly, but respectfully, to recommend him. I also feel it my duty 
to bring before their Lordships' especial consideration the case of Lieu- 
tenant M'Cormack, who is still lying on his back completely disabled, 
and I much fear that one of his five wounds will require the amputation 
of his left arm.* This loss, to a backwoodsman, upon whose manual 
labour his family is dependent for support, is irreparable ; and I feel 
confident that her Majesty's Government will consider that, as it is 
•highly advantageous that the Queen should be enabled to call upon the 
retired naval officers in this province whenever their professional ser*- 
▼ices on the lakes may suddenly be required, so it is not only just, but 
politic, that, if disabled, they should not be allowed to suffer irom pri- 
vations which might tend to deter others from following their noble and 
patriotic example.' — pp. 377-383. 

What mind, that has been excited by this panoramic and 
heart- stirring narrative, will hear without a revulsion of disgust 
and shame that Captain Drew and Lieutenant M*Cormack 
remain, as far as we can discover, unrewarded, undistinguished, 
unnoticed ! This may be meant to conciliate the Americans — a 
miserable policy, which will fail in that object, but may not, alas, 
fail in alienating the Canadians. 

On Sir Francis Head's return, his very first urgency — far be- 
fore any personal — even before any general objects — was to re- 
peat — to press on the Colonial Secretary, the claims upon her 
Majesty's Government of Colonel Fitzgibbon, who had com- 
manded the attack of the rebels on Gallows Hill ; — of Captain 
Drew, who had commanded the successful attack of the Caroline ; 
— of Lieutenant M'Cormack, who had been there wounded and 
disabled ; — and of the widow of Colonel Moodie, who had been 
cruelly murdered as he was gallantly bringing intelligence of the 
approach of the rebels. 

We believe that Lord Glenelg has evaporated from Downing- 
street without having accomplished any one of ' these duties ' (as 
Sir Francis justly calls them) ' of public gratitude for public ser- 
vices;* but not, we hear — for there are points on which even a 
Somnambulist is awake — without taking care to obtain his otun 
retiring pension. 

* *• I visited this officer shortly after he was brought on shore, with five g^un-shot 
wounds through him. He was of course in a high fever, but, even in that state, he 
expressed the satisfaction he felt at having had an opportunity of serving his 
country.' 

This 
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lilllU- 



^^f* lafit two years, by the brave refiistance which a small 
^ntion has been making against the unprincipled attacks by 
Americans have endeavoured to force upon them republican 
. The instances of individual courage that could be detailed 
•rjiblc; while, on the other hand, the conduct of the assailants 
-tamped by cruelty and cowardice. I must own, that when 
ik of the number of our soldiers who have untimely fallen — 
nner in which Colonel Moodie, Lieut. Weir, Lieut. Johnson, 
'pon Hume, have been butchered and mutilated — ofthepri- 
•nd losses the people of Upper Canada have patiently endured; 
•'n, on the other hand, I reflect that, on the last invasion at 
h, a body of American sympathisers, escaping into our woods, 
d there starving from hunger and cold — not daring anywhere to 
■Ml shelter of those whom they had professed they had invaded 
late them from the British Government, but wandering through 
ovince until, worn out by the punishment of their guilt, they pc- 
iu the forest in such numbers that nineteen corpses were in one 
jund frozen to death round the white embers of a fire ; — I own that 
ever these two pictures come together before my mind, it is filled 
astonishment that Lord Durham, with this glaring evidence before 
. could deliberately declare to our youthful Queen that the people 
ppcr Canada are dissatisfied with their institutions — that he could 
ihly find in his heart to submit a report to her Majesty without a 
vflc word of commiseration of the unexampled sufferings which had 
iicted — ^without a single word of approbation for the gallantry and 
r ic'lity which had distinguished — her Majesty's loyal and devoted sub- 
■^ els in the Canadas; but which, on the contrary, lauded in well- 
^ loasured terms the detestable invaders of their soil ! But it really 
-ecms to me that Lord Durham has looked upon British North America 
• in general, and upon the province of Upper Canada in particular, 
through a glass darkened. 

' It is possible that the public authorities whom his Lordship, as her 
Majesty's High Commissioner, has deemed it proper to revile, will feel 
it their duty patiently to submit to his remarks ; but, when it is consi- 
dered that Parliament may be advised by her Majesty's Government to 
legulate upon this most mischievous document, I feel it my duty to 
join with the rest of the community in gravely considering what oppor- 
tunities Lord Durham has had for forming the astonishing opinions 
which are propounded in it. 

' " It is said '* [a favourite phrase of this accurate Report] that his 
lordship came up the St. Lawrence hi a steam-boat exclusively appro- 
priated to himself and his suite; — that on arriving at Kingston he 
landed to receive an address, and then proceeded by water to Nia- 
gara, where he passed the county-town without receiving the address 
that was framed for him, or conversing with its inhabitants ; — that 
at the Falls his lordship remained about four days, part of which time 
he was unwell, part was devoted to military review, and the greater 
part in receiving Americans and others who attended his lordship's 

levees, 
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Our readers will^ in the course of these details^ have often 
asked themselves how it can have happened that Lord Glen- 
elg^ a man educated in the school of high toryism — of good 
moral and strict religious principles^ of gentle manners^ of a 
lettered mind, and so essentially aristocratic in his personal 
feelings, as to have — undistinguished by any one of the circum- 
stances that usually lead to such an honour — slipped by some silent 
process into the House of Lords, and assumed a feudal title to 
which he had, we believe, the slenderest of claims ; how such a man, 
in England, should be a favourer of democracy in Canada ? The 
answer is, that his lordship was no intentional favourer of demo- 
cracy, but that the love of quiet and the love of place, operating 
on no very masculine understanding, made him what is vulgarly 
but expressively called the cat's paw of some stronger, or at least 
fchrewder intellect, which directed to its own aims his lordship's 
frequently unconscious movements. 

This theory Sir Francis Head adopts, and charges, directly and 
by name, this baneful influence on the gentleman whom we have 
already glanced at as Mr. Over- secretary Stephen. 

He first opens his general proposition, — 

* The loyal British population of the Canadas loudly complain that 
there exists in the colonial department an invisible overruling influence, 
which either favours the introduction of republican principles as pro- 
ductive, in theory, " of the greatest happiness to the greatest number," 
or, acting under the mistaken persuasion that democracy must inevitably 
prevail over this continent, deems it politic to clear the way for its in- 
troduction, rather than attempt to oppose its progress ; in short, it has 
for many years been generally believed that, however loyal may be the 
HEAD of the colonial department, its heart is in favour, not only of re- 
publican institutions, but of the expediency of assisting rather than of 
retarding the launching our North American Colonies into that vast 
ocean of democracy. 

' If a statement of the above opinions were to reach your lordship 
anonymously, or bearing the signature of a few individuals, or even of a 
large body of individuals, it would, of course, be cast aside as contemptible ; 
but your lordship, whose attachment to the British Constitution is well 
known, will, I conceive, be startled, when I tell you, not only that the 
British population of the Canadas partake largely of this opinion, but 
that I, her Majesty's representative in this province, am of that opinion — 
that the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir John Colborne, who had eight 
years' experience, is of that opinion — that Lieutenant- General Sir Pere- 
grine Maitland, who, as Lieutenant-Governor, had ten years* experience, 
IS of that opinion — I believe Lord Aylmer, Lord Dalhousie, Sir A. 
Campbell (the late Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick), to be of that 
opinion — and, moreover, that if the lieutenant-governors of all the Bri- 
tish colonies were to be examined by your lordship, their testimony would, 
generally speaking, substantiate rather than deny w hat I have stated. 

'Your 
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Hib> some invisible and overruling influence, exerted for the introduction of 

V tepublican principles into British North America, I need make no reply 

■^contented to refer to his more calm and deliherate judgment the quea- 

tiuR whether it is fitting that eo aerioua a charge should be conveyed in 

such a form, and oa such an occasion.' — p. 339. 

This would Lave silenced an ordinary man ; but Sir Francis 
Head — who perhaps doubted whether this very rebuke was the 
production of his lordship's own pen — was not to be driven by 
pompous phrases from what he believed to be the truth. 

The rebellion broke out, and in the same dispatch that an- 
nounced its suppression Sir Francis Head distinctly states, — 

'My lord, it has long been notorious to every Britieh subject in the 
Canadas, that your lordship's Vnder-secTeiary, the author of our colonial 
dupalches, is a rank republican. His sentiments, his conduct, and his 
pobtical character, are here alike detested, and I enclose to your lord- 
ship Mr. M'Kenzie's last nc\s'spaper, which, traitorous as it is, contains 
nothing more conducive to treason than the extracts which as i'.B text it 
exultingly quotes from the published opinions of her Majesty's Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies ! 

' These sentiments have already been very clearly expressed by me 
to your lordship, especially in my dispatch dated 10th September, IBS'!; 
and I am perfectly confident that the triumph which this noble province 
has gained will never be complete until the Government shall remove 
from offi.ce a man who, by discouraging the loyal and encoura^ng the 
disaffected, has at last succeeded in involving the Canadas m civil 
war.'— pp. 326,321. 

We are not much surprised that, on the close of such a conflict, 

»Sir F. Head, like Hotspur, — 
' ail smarting with his wounds. 
Out of his grief and bis impatience' 
tt the fatal use which Mr. M'Kenzie had made of Mr, Stephen's 
evidence, should have expressed himself somewhat warmly on 
£uch a subject ; but there is one point—and but one, as far aa we 
know — in which he blames Mr. Stephen for what was, we think, 
the fault of others. 

Mr. Stephen's evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1828 was, as quoted by Mr. M'Kenzie, as follows : — 
" It is impossible, say.'i Mr. Stephen, to suppose the Canadians dread 
your power; it is not easy to believe that the abstract duty of loyalty, 
as distinguished from the sentiment of loyalty, can be very strongly felt. 
The right of rejecting European dominion has been so often asserted in 
North and South America, that revolt can scarcely he esteemed in those 
continents as criminal or disgraceful. Neither does it seem to me that a 
sense of national pride or importance is in your favour. It cannot be 
regarded as an enviable distinction to remain the only dependent por- 
tion of the New World." 

These 
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the year 1828, before a committee of the House of CommonB, some pas- 
sages which he has detached from ike context You will much oblige 
me if you will republish in your journal the following extract from my 
evidence, in which I have distinguished by inverted commas the words 
omitted by Sir Francis Head. 

* In page 27 of the same book. Sir Francis Head attributes to me the 
me of certain expressions respecting his official expenses and his claim 
to a baronetcy. Upon these subjects I am under the painful necessity 
of opposing my assertion to that of Sir Francis Head. 1 did not use 
the language which he has attributed to me, nor any other xoords of the 
same meaning. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
Servant, 

* Colonial-Office, Feb. 25, 1839. James Stephen.' 
The words marked ^ by inverted commas,' as ^ detached from 

the context/ and ' omitted by Sir Francis Head/ are some palli- 
ative expressions^ which do not, we think, much, or indeed at all, 
vary the case as regards Mr. Stephen's political character and 
sentiments; but as regards Sir Francis Head they are utterly 
irrelevant. They were not ^ detached or omitted by Sir Francis 
Head,^ but by Mr, M'Kenxie, whose newspaper, and that alone, 
Sir Francis professed to quote, and which he enclosed in his 
dispatch ; and, what is still more remarkable, they had been 
omitted in the official volume of the papers, prepared, no doubt, 
by Mr. Stephen himself, and laid, by the Queen's command, 
before Parliament on the 4th May, 1838. (Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 357, p. 159; Appendix P. to the Report of the Select Com- 
mitte of the Legislative Council of Upper Canada.) Whatever 
explanation Mr. Stephen might have thought it necessary to make 
should then have been given, instead of coming forth now to impugn 
the accuracy of Sir Francis Head, who has literally given the docu- 
ment as he found it. On the second point — ' the painful necessity^ 
under which Mr. Stephen felt himself ^of opposing his assertion 
to that of Sir Francis Head [on the subject of his official expenses 
and a baronetcy], for that he did not use the language attributed 
to him, or any other words of the same meaning ' — we learn from 
the newspapers that Sir Francis sent a friend (Col. Wells J to 
Mr. Stephen, who explained that he did not mean to attribute 
falsehood to Sir Francis Head's statement. We confess we do 
not understand what Mr. Stephen can mean. It is a rule of logic 
and common sense, that of two contradictory assertions one must 
be false. Mr. Stephen does not attribute falsehood to Sir Francis ; 
ergo — we leave Mr. Stephen, who seems to be a great logician, 
to draw the conclusion. But, supposing, as we willingly do, both 
gentlemen to be bond fide, and to differ only from the defect of 
memory in onje, the facts must turn the balance in Sir Francis's 
favour; for the expenses were paid, and the baronetcy was 

granted. 
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Stephen's influence and principles ; the Legislative Council describing 
him as *' a gentleman in the Colonial Department,'* — the House of 
Assembly openly mentioning his name. 

* Besides this, in the leading article of the Montreal Gazette (one of 
the most respectably-conducted papers in Lower Canada) there appeared, 
on the 22nd of November last, eight months after I had left Upper 
Canada, the following observations : — 

** The weighty responsibility of the vast Colonial charge is directed 
** by one official, who, unnamed and unseen, has the practical control of 
•* the Colonial Office, and is never in any way referred to at home. It is 
•* time that this system should be abolished — ^it is time that the baneful 
** domination of Mr. Under-Secretary Stephen should he got rid o/, and 
** that an entirely new system of things should be adopted. 

*' It is well known that Mr. Stephen has for many years past been 
** the confidential adviser and director of the colonial department ; nor 
'* can it be doubted that to his evil influence must be ascribed all the 
•* misgovemment which these provinces have suffered for so long a 
** period. Indeed, since that gentleman has made himself so officially 
•* necessary, he has prejudiced colonial interests more than he can, by 
*' any means, hope to repair, and has sat as an incubus^ not only on 
'* Lord Glenelg's breast, and stifled his measures, but has equally stifled 
*' the good intentions as well as the active ability of his lordship's pre- 
^ decessors. The House of Assembly of Upper Canada, at its last 
session, pointedly noticed the influence of the person mentioned 
above, and we trust that it will be followed up by the legislatures of 
*' the other colonies : their internal peace, their advance in prosperity, 
" and their continued connexion with the parent country, loudly call for 
*' the expression of opinion upon a matter of so much importance to 
" their best interests, and we trust that it will be openly and boldly 
" avowed." * 

• To this opinion,' adds Sir Francis, ' which is infinitely more ably 
expressed than my own, I subscribe ; and should I be called upon, 
either by her Majesty's government or by either house of the Imperial 
Parliament, to substantiate the allegations I have avowed, I shall at 
once give the following list of the witnesses to whom I refer : — Sir 
Peregrine Maitland — Sir John Colborne — Sir Archibald Campbell 
— the Crown Officers of Upper Canada — Cliief Justice Robinson — 
the Legislatures of our North American colonies — the British mer- 
chants in England connected with our North American provinces — the 
West India and other merchants connected with our colonies.* — pp. 
313-376. 

Such is this extraordinary story. We know not what effect it 
may produce in Downing-street— whether Mr. Stephen is to 
be allowed to be still the irresponsible and mole-working arbiter 
of all private and public interests, and to make and unmake 
governors at a more than royal will and pleasure ; or whether — 

* We have extracted but a small portion of this spirited article. 
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* 1. I^t the Act giving up the revenue of the 14th George Til. he 
repealed. 

• 2. Annex Gaspi5 to New Brunswick. 

• 3. Annex Montreal to Upper Canada. 

* 4. Make the north bank of the Ottawa the boundary of Lower Ca 
nada, giving the waters of the river, and the expenses of making them 
navigable to Upper Canada, Lower Canada having free right to use 
them by paying the same tolls as the Upper Province. 

• Upper Canada, which, without any exception, contains the largest 
region of black rich earth I have ever witnessed, would then compre- 
hend almost all that is British in the Canadas, and it would have, as its 
own port of entry, Montreal, the wealth and importance of which would 
draw the exports as well as imports of the country to the St. Lawrence : 
whereas, continue to deny to Upper Canada that port, and every person 
acquainted with the country foresees, and has long foreseen, that its pro- 
duce, pent up tinder high pressure^ must fly off^ by licit or illicit 
fneansy into the United States. 

* As long as Upper Canada remained poor, and occupied in petty 
political discussions, the want of a free port of entry was merely a sub- 
ject of constant complaint ; but whenever it shall become flushed with 
wealth, unless free circulation be given to its commerce, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying I believe the people would revolt from any government 
on earth that should deny them this natural respiration,'* — p. 131. 

No fundamental change in the political constitutions of any of 
the provinces need, at least for the present, be proposed : — but 
Lower Canada, that has voluntarily forfeited its representative 
constitution — for which we really doubt whether the French 
Canadians are yet ripe — should be governed by the Queen in 
Council — that is as it formerly was, and as all our other colonies 
are governed which have not representative Assemblies. In pro- 
cess, and we confidently hope no long process, of time Lower 
Canada would be brought back to its natural loyalty and good 
humour, and prepared for the restoration of the representative 
system ; while LTpper Canada would be at full liberty to push the 
long and vigorous arms of commerce to the Atlantic, and of 
colonization into the boundless West. 

There is one leading point in this great question which we 
trust we may consider as already decided. Lord Durham's Report, 
and the scheme which it proposes, must be utterly rejected. Lord 
Melbourne, indeed, said a few words on the first appearance of 
the Keport which might lead us to fear an intention of adopting 
it — at least in some degree ; but at that time Lord Melbourne 
could hardly have read— cerlBmly not considered — ^that strange 
document. 

Its pompous absurdities — its puerile pedantry — its distorted 
facts — its false reasoning — and its monstrous inconsistencies, are 
so flagrant as hardly to require any additional exposure. But 

2 L 2 contemptible 
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H>fix!ng to it a cojiy of ' Her Majentyx Commission' appointing John 

U Geoi^e Earl of Durham, &c., to be ' Our High Commissioner;^ 

and then comes the Report, as if it were the natural produce uf 

the said High Commission. This we shall show to be a complete 

misrepresentation . 

First : Lord Durham had ceased to he High Commissioner. 
He bad, by his own abrupt and most indecorous abdication of his 
duties, annulled his pubHc character ; and had no more official 
right to sit in judgment on the Canadas than — in a strictly analo- 
gtna case — a Lfird High Steward, created for the trial of a peer, 
wonld have to sum up the evidence, and pass sentence on the 
person tried, three months after he had broken his wand and dis- 
solved his commission. 

But let that pass : the ' Commission," even if it were in existence, 

does not warrant the Report. The commission carefully recites 

_ that it is as Governor- General that Lord Durham was investetl with 

L -.^e additional character of Lord H'ujh. CommisnovPT, ' with au- 

m ijbority, by all lawful means, to inquire into ' — and report ? — no 

P KJch thing — ' to inquire into and, as far as may be possible, adjust 

all questions depending, in the said pronnces, respecting the form 

and administration of their dvil rjavemment ;' and, ' with a view 

to the adjustment of such questions, John George Earl of 

■ Durham is appointed Governor- General of all the said pro- 

TTinces,' The commission, therefore, was clearly a power given 

Jto the Governor-General, acting as such within his juri^iction, of 

.-adjusting all such questions — subject, however, to the additional 

• festriction of obedience to the instructions be might receive from 

.the Secretary of State. There is not here the slightest authority 

ifor making a report — a posthumous report — a report concocted in 

Cleveland-row, in the parish of St. James, Westminster — not 

fr' respecting the form and administration of the civil government 

^»«>f the said provinces ' — but, de omni scihiti — and, still more 

S largely, de omni prorsus ignoto — a Report, in short, which, like 

the voluntary affidavits of diseases and cures, published by other 

quack doctors, involves no legal nor even official responsibility for 

its truth or falsehood. 

But, if any doubt could exist upon this point, we have other 
documents which settle the question. The original act creating 
Lord Durham's authority had this proviso : — " 

' lu order to the preparation of such raeaaures as it may be desirable 
to propose to Parliament for iraproviiig the constitutiou of the provinces 
of Lower Canada and Upper Canada, and for regulating divers questions 
in which the said provinces are jointly interested, her Majesty hath been 
■ pleased to authorise the Giovemor- General of her Majesty's provinces in 
Koith America to summon a meeiintj, to be holden within one of the aaiil 

provinces. 
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P'fh)th7 farrago of individual ignorance and prejudice seems to 

Ehave produced the desired effect of leading away the public mind 
from the consideration of those questions of Lord Durham's ad- 
Ininistration, for which he was legally and really^ officially and 
^personally responsible — Quod erat (ab illls) faciendum, 
» ■ • We have thus^ we thinks stripped this Report of its assumed 
i^lAiaracter^ and exhibited the real object and design of its au- 
B^"diorB — namely, in the first place, to issue, under some colour of 
Toyal authority, the most democratic and anarchical principles ; 
\, secondly, to imitate that ingenious animal, the cuttle-fisb, 
ij when hard pressed, muddies the water, and makes its per- 
'^ Bonal escape by a profuse shedding of its inky secretion. 
^ Such being, as we conscientiously believe, the general design 
^ and character of the Report, we must now show how it proceeds 
p. to do its work. 

»r It b^ins by laying down a fundamental principle : — ' The real 
;■ Mtruggle in Canada is one, not of principle, but of races — the 
hastUe divisions of French and English F 

Now that the mismanagement of the Colonial Office, and per- 
haps some echo of the July Revolution, and the successful exam- 
ple of Irish agitation may have succeeded in alienating to a con- 
siderable degree the affections of the French Canadians, we are 
not prepared to deny ; — but the theory of the Report which attri- 
bute the fact to a deep-rooted, hereditary, and irreconcileable an- 
tipathy^ is not only absurd in itself, but is wholly inconsistent with 
other assertions of the Report. Hostile divisions between races 
must be strongest, one would think, as each race should be near- 
est to the source of its original prejudices — but these races came 
into contact in Canada in the year 1760, when the English con- 
quered the province; and even then the French Canadians 
showed no antipathy to the English. A few years after came 
the American insurrection, which would natursJly have brought 
out this national antipathy to England : it never appeared. 
Then France herself joined in the war, and sent armies and agi- 
tators to America : they found no sympathy in Canada. Then 
came the French revolutionary war, and a series of events that 
might naturally have quickened every French pulse throughout 
the world; but the French pulse in Canada was not merely 
quiet, but continued to beat with a steady and a healthy loyalty 
towards England. Then came the double war in 1813, in which 
American Independence and French glory made common cause 
against England : the French Canadians resisted both these natural 
impulses, not merely steadily but actively: they took arms — 
voluntarily, affectionately, enthusiastically, successfully, in defence 
of the * hastUe ra4:e,' and Canada was saved to England by those 

to 
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I representative to tell a distracted people that it never — no, never 

P-- — in any circumstances, or any possibility, can be quieted? 

' At the root of the disorders of Lower Canada lies the conflict of the 

I "two races J until this is settled, no good government is practicable.' — 

PT- 21. 

Very well — suppose this true — of course the Queen's Hiijli 
Commissioner, Mediator, and Pacificator will give some lenitive 
counsel towards settling it. 

' I do not exaggerate the inevilab/e constancy any more than the 
iniemily of this Bnimosity: never again will the present generation of 
French Canadians yield a loyal submission to a Britis-h govemment. 
In such a state of feeling, the couree of civil government is hopelessly 
Buspended. Nor does there appear lo be Ike slightest chance ofyvUiiiij 
an end to this animosity during the present generation.' — p. 22. 

On the last word of these marvellons opinions, delivered to tbc 
world under the semblance of the Queen's auihnrity, we should 
venture the emendation of a few letters, which, though it might 
not reconcile them with the Report, would at least make sense of 
the individual passage — for ' present generaXian,' read ' present 
offminu Nation.' The recent insurrection— the continued provo- 
cation to disaffection which is weekly transmitted from England — . 
and, above all, this Report (if it sbould meet any credence) — 
render, we admit, recimciliation difficult, perhaps distant; but, 
'when the <bn of arms is passed' — and even though Hume 
and Durham cannot be gagged — we are satisfied that a brave, 
honest, and fearless policy will restore, and would restore, even 
if the animosity were deeper than we believe it to be, mutual 
confidence between the high-minded and tolerant English and 
the kind-hearted and amiable Canadians. 

But, as if it were not sufficiently lamentable that the Report 
of the Queen's High Commissioner should thus contribute its 
vaticinal authority — Aiavris «aica/v — to the perpetuation of internal 
animosities, the Report superadds a prophecy of still more formid- 
able calamities from abroad. The French Canadians, says the 
Report — 

' are reckless of consequences, provided they can wreak their vengeance 
on the English. No considerations would weigh against their all- 
absorbing haired of the English. My experience leaves no doubt on 
my mind that an ikvadihg Auehican army might rely on the co-ope- 
ration of almost the entire French population of Lower Canada !' 

To this astonishing assertion — and something worse than asto- 
nishing, from such a quarter — we answer, as Sir Francis Head 
did to a similar menace from the traitor I'apineau — ' Lei them come 
if they dare.' Let Sir John Colborne be sure of support and 
countenance at home — let him have to fight no enemies but those 

that 
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the said populace know and care just as much as they do of the 
squabbles between the Hong merchants and the Hoo-poo at 
Canton. But^ as if the absurdity of such a theory was not 
enough^ the Report, in the adjoining pages, when it happened to 
suit some other view of the case, overturns its own facts, and 
admits 

* the ammosity which exists between the working classes of the two 
originals.* — p. 15. 
And again, 

'National prejudices naturally exercise the greatest influence over 
the most uneducated. The working men naturally ranged themselves 
on the side of the wealthy and educated of their countrymen. When 
once engaged in the conflict^ their passions were the less restrained by 
education and prudence, and the national hosiiliUj now rages most 
fiercely between those whose interests in reality bring them least into 
collision,'^ — (ih,) 
And again, 

* In Montreal and Quebec there are English and French schools ; 
children in them are accustomed to fight nation against nation ; and 
the quarrels that arise amongst boys in the street usually exhibit a 
division of English into one side and French on the other, "* — (z6.) 

The mode in which the latter contradiction would be reconciled 
is, probably, that as the antipathy has grown up of late years — 
the boys have caught it, but the men have not. These are 
samples, culled from its first pages, of the blundering blindness-— 
whether wilful or natural it is not for us to pronounce — which 
pervades the whole Report, and forcibly reminds us of that 
elegant animal, who when he commits himself to an element 
with which he is wholly unacquainted, cuts his throat whilo he 
fancies he is swimming. The more rapid the stream, the surer, 
we are told, is the suicide ; and the St. Lawrence, therefore, is 
one of the finest rivers in the world for such an experiment. 

From the theorem of national antipathy, the Report next 
proceeds to the still more important problem of the practical 
grievances of Canada and their remedies ; and here again the 
authors contrive to make a fundamental mistake, which nullifies 
every page of their laborious dissertation. That fundamental error 
(perhaps we were wrong in calling it a mistake) is this, that they 
forget, or choose to forget, that Canada is a province — a colony. 
They measure it by a scale of doctrines which are applicable only 
to a national and independent sovereignty ; nay — whatever is incon- 
sistent with their notions, not merely of sovereignty in general, but of 
the sovereignty of the people, is a grievance, and all their remedies 
lead directly or indirectly to the same principle. If the Report 
could be personified we should say that it was a decided Jacobin 
of 1792, qui navait rien ouhlie ni rien appris. This perversion 

of 
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the colonial choracler of tbe provinces so completely pervades 

ery paragraph ut the Report, that we are hardly able to seleci 

rate inslances sufEciently short for extracts ; but we shall 

xie — our imaginary Jacobin — begins by complaining, as a fun- 
damental grievance, that by the original French constitution the 
Canadian 

' was allowed no voice in the government of his province, or (Ae choia 
of his rulers.' — ji, 12. 

This recondite historical fact — that France was not, prior to 
1759, an elective monarchy, and that] consequently, the Canadian 
colcinieshad no voice in the choice of cither the king or even 
the ministers of France — hardly, we thinli, deserves printing at the 
public expense in the year 1 839. But our erudite Report goes 
on to lament that the introducliau of the English system of repre- 
sentative assemblies did n{)t cure this original sin — we may well 
call it original sin, for we believe 'tis as old as Adam — for, even 
in the interior management of tbe province, 'instead of legislation 
in the American npirit,' they followed ' the spirit of legistatim 
which, prevails in the old world :' — (p. 19) that is, the Colony 
imitated the mother Mimarchi/ instead of the neighbouring itepu^ic. 
And again — 

' The motives and actual purposes of their rulers were Lid from the 
Colonists themselves. The most imjiorlanl business of government 
was carried on— not in open discussions or public acts — but in a secret 
correspondence between ihe GoceiTiurunil the Secre/aryo/Sfa/e.'— p.39. 
And again ; — 

* In all the Cohmies the administration is habitually confided to those 
who do not co-operate harmoniously with the popular branch of the 
legislature : ' 

that is, the Governors are chosen by the Crown of England, and 
not by the People of the provinces, — 

' and it would seem as if the object of those who framed the Colonial 
Constitution had been the combining a)iparently popular institutjons 
with an tUler absence of all efficient control of the people ovsa their 

Oh ShaJcspeare ! — Shakspeare I by what spirit of poetical pro- 
phecy didst thou imagine that type of vulgar democracy that 
would submit to a king only on condition of being viceroy ewr 

Following out this principle, the Report proceeds to state and 
to justify the encroachments of the Colonial Assemblies on the 
ineiropolitan sovereignty. 

' The [Representative] Assemblies, however, soon evinced an inclina- 
lion to make use of their powers, and from that time, till the final 
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Hbftndonment in 1832 of every portion of the reserved revenue {except- 
ing the casual and territorial funde), an unceasing contest was carried 
on, in vfliich Uie AssemMy, making use of every power it gained for the 
purpose of gaining more, acquirea, step by step, an entire control over 
the whole revenue of ihe country.' — p. 28. 

The sovereignty of the purse is a pretty large step towards ab- 
solute sovereignty, and so the Assemblies proceed to work out 
tlic proposition. 

' A Hubstftntial cause of contest yet remained : the Assembly after it 
had obtained entire coutrol over the public revenues, still found itself 
deprived of all voice in the clwico, or even designation, of the persons in 
whose ad ministration of affairs it could feel confidence — the adminis- 
Irative power of Government remained free from its influence.' 

In other words, Canada was a colony, and its administration 
was directed by the sovereign and government of the mother 
country ; and then the Report adds — ' The powers for ivhich the 
Assembly contended appear in both instances to be such as it was 
perfectly JiJsTiFiEo in demanding ;' — and thisjustification is rested 
on reference to the constitutional practice of England — quite 
forgetting that England is not a colony, but the mother and 
mistress of colonies. 

' Since the revolution of 1688 the stability of the British Constitution 
lias been secured by that wise principle of our government which vested 
the direction of national policy and llie distribution of patronage in the 
leaders of the Parliamentary majority.' — p. 30. 
And then the Report proceeds, at great length, to maintain that 
the application of any narrower principle to Canada is a prepos- 
terous anomaly. Now, a representative monarchy may be, for 
aught we know, a preposterous anomaly- — a colony, with a popular 
representation, a still more preposterous anomaly — but neither 
can be so preposterous an anomaly as. the investing what is 
called a colony with BBery form and power of the most absolute 
and entire sovereignty — in short, to use Lord Durham's own 
illustration — of givmg to the colonial assemblies the omnipotence 
of the House of Commons of England. 

This is the simple key which opens all the grievances and all the 
remedies of the liepori — the Houses of Assembly are to be in 
the provinces what the House of Commons is in Ewjland ! But 
then, we ask, what power over the colonies would remain, even 
to the House of Commons of England ? We will not entangle 
the discussion *vith such small matters as the Queen and the Lords 
— but supposing, as in 1650, England a Commonwealth, and the 
House of Commons the sole government, what would remain to 
it of metropolitan power, if each of its cohmies were governed 
by an equally ijidepcndcut House of Commons of its own .' Anil 

yet 
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then— one passionate debate, one excited hour — one hasty, one 
enthusiastic, one intimidated vote — and the Imsiness is done ! — done 
perhaps by a majority of one. 

3rd. Towards such a design, if we entertained it, we sliould 
have proceeded just as the Report does. The French Canadians 
profess and possess an established religion, tbat — except when per- 
verted by extraneous circumstances, as in Ireland, is essentially 
favourable to monarchy: they are attached, also, to a kind of 
feudal system and a code of ancient law, which they venerate : 
they are quiet, indolent, contented, and affectionate : the unbridled 
sectarianism and the wild adventurous character of the population 
of the United States are alike repugnant to their religious feel- 
ings and their social habits. Though they may have been 
momentarily, accidentally, or by a train of infamous delusions, 
alienated from their monarchial allegiance, the events of 1813 
show that it lay deep in their hearts, ,and may at any mo- 
ment be revived. It might therefore happen that this, at the 
present hour, most disturbed district should be — on the question 
of assimilation to the American republic — ^found the most refrac- 
toiy: they might have the bad taste to abhor camp'tneetings, 
LynchrlaWy and the bowie knife ; and they might chance to be 
perversely resolute in their allegiance to the mild, paternal, and 
tolerant monarchy of England. These are possibilities which, 
vnth our supposed design, we would thus guard against. We 
should beg^n by attributing to these poor people a strong, and, 
though only of a few years' growth, fixed and incurable antipathy 
to the British race. This, if we could contrive to get it promul- 
gated (no matter by what undue means) from the highest autho- 
rity, might be believed by both parties, and the alienation might 
really become mutual and invincible. Having thus advocated 
their separate and special grievances, and given their imputed hosti- 
lities such undue importance in the scale as to make it the excuse 
of our ulterior proceedings, we should, when that purpose had 
been served, turn round on them and propose plans for their utter 
extermination. We should write a series of chapters under such 
significant headings as the following : — 

■ • Lower Canada should be made English.' — ^p. 103. 

* Isolation of the French in an Anglo-Saxon world.* — p. 104. 

* Hopeless inferiority of the French Canadian race.* — p. 105. 

* Economical obstacles to perpetuation of their nationality,' — ib. 

* The French iiationality is destitute of invigorating [quere repub-^ 
/lean] qualities,* — p. 106. 

' • Character of the province should be immediately changed.'^ — ^ib. 

And finally — 

* Importance of preserving the sympathy of the United States i' 

What 
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pppeats from the ot/ier's district arc heard. Tlte laymen who are pre- 
"Htt to make vp the neceuanj quorum of Jive, as a matter of course, leave 
\e whole Toatter to 'he preceding chief justice, &c. &c. ; and further, 
bat the two chief justices coiiatantly differed, and reversed each other'a 
IjeCTeee.* — p. 44. 

, Monstrous! but has the Earl of Durham never heard of a 
jCltain appellate jurisdiction nearer home, inwhich a chief judge, 
icho is ex officio president of a political body, with only three lay- 
pen as an assistant quorum, decides all questions en dernier 
xsort — and in which the laymen, ' as a matter of course, leave the 
vhole matter to the chief judge?" — Has he never heard by 
iiance that one Lord Chancellor will sit as presiding judge when 
aie of hia predecessor's decisions is questioned ; that the prede- 
r will sit when one of the c^iisting Chancellor's is appealed 
\ that it sometimes happens that one of these legal lords 
s the decision of the other; and that Lord Cottenhain 
constantly reverses' the decisions of Lord Langdale? All this 
lay be very shocking; but we did not expect to find it nccu- 
>ying so formidable a place in the catalogue of provincial 
pievances. 

Think too of a British Governor General, with ^hree legal adetsers 
Tom the English Bar, recording as a grave Colonial grievance, 
|l&t — though an English barrister may practise in Canada as a bar^ 
Kter — he cannot — prchpudor ! — practise as an attorney ! (]), Gl.) 
Ve know not where the severity of this grievance is felt : — hardly, we 
appose, by English barristers, of whom ' vel duo vel nemo would 
^Tbe very desirous of practising as attorneys at Patquashagama or 
Capoonnacaucaunistic ; — nor, we think, by the Canadian attorneys 
whose monopoly in Ca^KXinnacaucaunistic is thereby protected; — 
od least of all hy the good people of the back settlements, who 
bink that they have already more lawyers than enough. But 
phat of that ? we want grievances, and 'faute de mieiix,' a 
jrievanee it shall be ! Happy country where such are the 
pnerajices ! 

Think also of members of our Imperial Parliament — supporters, 
f not friends, of the present government — who condemn the 
S'ransatlantic legislatures to annihilation because— tn/er alia — 
pit is their practice to make Parliamenlary grants for local works — 
RMds, bridges, ic. — a ayatem so vicious and so productive of evil that 
^ believe that until it is entirely eradicated, representative government 
iwill be incapable of working smoothly and well in those colonies.' — p. 33. 
We certainly believe that legislatures do sometimes make im- 
^HTOvident grants for local and even personal purposes, but rjuis 
tttlerit Klracckas? — What docs Lord Durham think of the long 
teries of grants, loans, advances to our Hibernian colony — ' so 
\0L. LXiii. NO. csxvi. 'I M vicious 
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(OBsing the Allantic to witness, and well worth coming back to 
HI! 

, But Lord Durham has made a still more curious discovery, 
o do you think are the ' rival race' that divide Canada with the 
•ncA ? The English, you will say, or the Scotch, or the Irkk. 
No such thing. Oh ! we see — his lordship always endeavours to 
speak with precision, even on the most trifling point — he, there- 
fore, calls them by one generic name, the British — Not a bit of 
The Canadas were colonised first by the French, as we all 
■, and latterly, which nobody but Lord Durham knows, by the 
tglo-Saxotis ! Yea, by St. Dunstan, and all the saints of the 
B^tarchy 1 all the emigrants or immi^franti* have been Anglo- 
O, miracle of retributive justice ! The French, under 
Prilliam the First, conquered the Anglo- Saxtmx, and the jinglo- 
laxons, under William the Fourth, have taken their revenge in 

Other hemisphere ! 
jrVNoTv, that's what Lfird Durham and Co. may call philosophy 
I comprehensive view of the origin of national prejudices! 

1 tbe immigrants had been English, or Irish, or Scotch, there 

might be some, danger, perhaps — which would have spoiled half 
the Report — of their amalgamating with the French — but the 
j4nglo-SaTons? — Never ! 

This stupid and blundering pedantry — particularly stupid, as the 

majority of the Canadian immigrants are subsequently stated to be 

the aforesaid Scotch and Irish, who have not a drop of j^nglo- 

Saxon blood in their veins — this stupid pedantry we suppose may 

^ute borrowed from an United Slates' affectation (which we formerly 

^Bhrticed in Doctor Channing) of dissembling their British origin 

^Pbider the title of ^ngfo-Stwon-^mencans; but used as it is in 

fliis Report passim, seriously, and earnestly, to mark more 

strongly the fancied and factitious antipathy between the French 

and English races, it is neither more nor less than what in French 

would be called a beiise, and in Anglo-Saxon — balderdash '. 

We have neither space nor patience to drag our readers deeper 
into this mass of presumptuous and mischievous nonsense, and il 
is the less necessary, as some of its most prominent fallacies, both 
of statement and argument^ — -which we might otherwise have been 
tempted to notice — have been exposed in a clever series of letters, 
published at first in the ' Times,' and since reprinted in a separate 
—pamphlet, by 'A Colonist,' who knows — if it be not too much to 
^ay — almost- as much about British America as Lord Durham — 
The Colonist is understood to be Mr. Justice Hali- 

• His Lnrdship with hia bimb/ accuracy frequently oon/ouniii the words, he thus 
lantically MilinguMfa : — aiie ps^soge of the Report lalka o! ' a tax oo enigraatt 
M ehfck on t/nnigration.' 

•Z M 'Z ' burton 
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but we appeal to quulitics which political adversaries do not 
quesliuii — nor is this a party question— it is a question of jus- 
tice to the provinces— of safety U* the empire. It is a question, 
too, in which Lord Brougliam is not altogether without pcrsoml 
responsiblHty ; for we suspect that, if Lord Brougham had not 
driven Lord Durham from liis Canadian throne, we should not 
have had so laischicvDUs, certainly not so peevish, a Report to 
complain of. And, moreover, is Lord Durham's Report less 
monstrous in principle llian Lord Durham's Ordinnnces? Have 
i/iene Ijoen defeated only to give greater force and a more exten-' 
sive and practical effect to doctrines still more dangerous? Or is 
Lord Durham's Report to be passed over in the same silence 
as so many of his former enormities ? Why, we take the liberty of 
asking — why has not this Ex- Governor- General been arraigned 
at the bar of public discussion for his desertion of liis duty — for 
his incendiary Proclamation — for the unconstitutional insubordina- 
tioa of his mihlary dinner ? Why has he not been personally 
asked to give to the country those astofiishintj Tevulations — those 
inconceivable disclosures vhichhc promised to the knot of Radicals 
in Devonport? Why has he not been summoned — ay, and put 
to parliamentary torture — to explain why, liaving, while he was 
in power, iUcgally banished certain traitors, he, after he had, in 
a childish pet, thrown up his office, invited them by Proclamation 
to return, to the manifest increase (as he admitted) of the public 
danger — and why did he, in the same Proclamation in which he 
threw up the government, and on the very eve of a formidable 
rebellion, promulgate and press on an escited puhHc every topic 
which could embarrass and weaken his successor? All thesB 
matters may be, perhaps, explainable, but surely they require s 
fuller and more distinct explanation than any that has yet beea 
elicited, Why was the discussion about the siurpptitions pub- 
lication of his Report — with a falsehood on the face of it, as ' pr^ 
seated by the Queens command,'' — not pressed to some ration^ 
cimclnsion after the lively and promising debates in the House ot*\ 
Lords of the 11th and 15th of February? Why did their 
Lordships permit the reluctant minister to lay on their table, as 
from the Queen, a document which he fairly confessed he should 
not have presented had it not been forced on him by its previous 
publication in the newspapers? Why has acquiencence given 
Lord Durham, in the eyes of the ignorant majority of mankind, 
a kind of twilight acquittal ? Let it not be suspected that we 
have any personal prejudice against Lord Durham — the fact )• 
quite otherwise. We regard him individually as a gentleman (rf 
great mark — of amiable private character, and undoubted pep- 
sonal honour — and we feel sincere regret that his public proceed- 
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ings hMve forced us upon these animadverskxiis. Sir Fimck Head 
told Lord Glenelg^ on ne fait pas les rivohdknB awee^ de ffos de 
rose. We aay^ still more emphatkallj^ on n'dieigme pas les riwh 
hUkms avec de Veau de rose. If -Lord Ihurhaon's Goadact de- 
serves approbation, let it be approved ; if, on the other huA, 
as we believe, his public conduct has been mischievoas and m- 
constitutional in the deepest and the highest degree, let it be 
exhibited before the proper tribunal — the grand inquest of tbe 
nation. Let full and fair justice be done to Lord Dwham if ke 
be innocent, and to the Colonies and to England, if he be gnikjr. 

We know, and we respect, and, if we maj presume to saj n^ 
we participate the feelings which disincline the CcHuervstive 
party from being forward in such criminatory proceediDgSL Thej 
are reluctant to question the authority of the Crown, even when 
its own ministers contemptuously discard it— -they are reluctant to 
bring on a political crisis when they cannot foresee its final issae— 
they are unwilling to hazard the destinies of the empire in a by-beltle 
on a ' trumpery Report,^ which few will read — fewer ondent^ind— > 
nobody approve. With reference to the critical state of Camda 
itself, they have been willing to postpone to the last mom^ 
discussicms which, with their immediate advantages, might also 
have produced collateral and local inconvenience. But a thne mmi 
oome, and we think that this monstrous Report aoAorises us to 
say it is come, when endurance becomes impossible. Hew Itmg 
are our modem Catilines to abuse the patience of the senate? 
Is the usual pis-aller of ministerial mischief — the silly, hot-headed 
and cold-blooded Lord Ebrington — to be sent to make war on 
the Established Church in Ireland, with the same sort of dutiful 
acquiescence that would have accepted any of the decent nullities 
whom rumour had previously suggested for the Vice- Royalty? 
Why when this blusterer was so rash as to appeal to the House of 
Lords without being able to deny the fatal word, was he not an- 
swered by an address to the Throne for his removal ? Is our 
respect for the Queen's constitutional authority to disable us from 
vindicating that authority from the reiterated insults of her mu- 
tinous representatives ? 

We venture to proclaim with a confidence — not our own merely, 
but prompted by the opinion of the best and gravest colonial autho- 
rities — that the time is arrived in which active resistance to these 
accumulated and accumulating evils is become an ineritable duty. 
This * trumpery Report* — as with regard to intrinsic value it ii 
justly called — will become a text-book, of disaSectkni in die 
distant recesses of our American BrmrineMi. Wkh-lilliit^dsis 
any incendiary set about lasu^ 
worthless trash? " ^* 
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person as Mr. Pleader Stephen was (;stentatiously arrayed in the 
front of Mr. Pedlar Mackenzie's rebellion, only because he held 
a subordinate place in Downing- street, what will be the effect of 
'■ttie ' Report of his Excellency John George Earl of Durham, 
.,G.C.B., her Majesty's High Commissioner — printed and pre- 
\tented to PaTliameTtt' — so runs, or rather, so lies the title-page, — 
ilbj ' HER Majesty's command V We can venture to answer — 
fibsl every uncontradicted assertion of that volume will be made 
,^e excuse wf future rebellions — every unquestioned principle will 
he hereafter perverted into a gospel of treason ; and that, if that 
tiank and iniectioua Report does not receive the high, marked, and 
iCnergetic discountenance and indignation of the Imperial Crown 
Snd Parliament, British America is lost. 
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Mary the Virgin, Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel College. Lon- 
don, 1834. 

Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church, viewed 
relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism. By John 
Henry 5fewinaQ, B.D. London, 1837- 

A Letter to the Rev. Godfrey Faussett, D.D., Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, on certain points of Faith and Practice. 
Bythe Rev. J. H. Newman, B.D. Oxford, 1838. '~ 

Lectures on Justification. By J, H. Newman, B.D. Lon- 

e and Confidence the Strength of the Church. A Ser- 

tdon the Fifth of November before the University of 

Oxford, 
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or argument as might be necessary to account for their publication, or 
might answer more obvious objections to the views therein advocated.' * 
-^vol. iii. p. 3. 

The principal contributors to them are understood to be four 
distinguished Members of the University of Oxford — Dr. Pusey, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church; the 
Rev. J. Keble, Professor of Poetry; the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
Fellow of Oriel, and Vicar of St. Mary's; and the Rev. I. 
Williams, Fellow of Trinity College. The volumes consist of 
Tracts on the Constitution of the Church — the Authority of 
its Ministers — the Ordinances, and especially the Sacraments 
of the Church — Refutations of the Errors of Romanism, and 
Directions how to oppose it — Reprints of old Tracts on the same 
subject — Translations of interesting portions of early Church 
History — Catenae Patrum, or Collections of passages from the 
great standard English divines, to confirm and illustrate the prin* 
ciples of the Tracts — and Ei^aminations of certain opinions and 
practices of the day connected with religion ; especially a very va- 
luable criticism on the popular writings of Mr. Abbot and Mr. 
Erskine. This is evidently a wide range, and no unimportant 
class of subjects ; and, whatever opinion may be held on the mode 
of treating them, it is certainly surprising to find not only ordinary 
men throwing ridicule upon them, as questions of forms and 
ceremonies, and as tending to divide the Church upon frivolities, 
but even the excellent Bishop of Chester congratulating his as- 
sembled clergy that they are relieved from the necessity of 
attending to such trifles, in a passage like the following : — 

' We may regard it,' he says, * as a compensation for urgent and labo- 
rious duties, that the business of a diocese, like that of which we are 
members, leaves no time for fables and endless genealogies, and ques- 
tions which are not of godly edifying. We have too much to do with 
realities to be drawn aside by shadows.' — Charge, 1838, p. 3. 

The object of these publications seems to have developed itself 
by. degrees. It began with this question to the clergy — 

* Should the government and country' — [as was then and is now very 
probable] — * so far forget their God as to cast off the Church, to deprive 
it of its temporal honours and substance, on what will you rest the claim 
of respect and attention which you make upon your flock ? Hitherto 
you have been upheld by your birth, your education, your wealth, your 
connexions; should these secular advantages cease, on what must 
Christ's ministers depend? ' — Tract /., vol. i. p. 1. 

No one can say that such a question was ill-timed, or that 
it is not as vital to the constitution of the Church, as the question 
whether the right by which kings rule be of God's appointment, 

* See also Tract I, vol. i., Tract 59, vol. ii., and Introduction to Lectures on the 
Prophetic Office of the Church, p. 9. 
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E other, to the Bolemn and captivating services by which Popery gains 
proselytes There are zealous sons and gervunts of the 

£nglish branch of the Church of Christ, who see with sorrow that she is 
defrauded of her full usefulness by purtlculor theories and principles of 
the present age And while they consider that the revival of this 

g)rtion of truth is especially adapted to break up exiEtiug parties in the 
hurch, and to fomi instead a bond of union amoag all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, tliey believe that uotliing but these neg- 
lected doctrines, faithfully preached, will reprcBS that extension of 
Popery, for which the ever-multiplying divisions of the religious world 
are too clearly preparing the way.' — TractSf vol. i. p. 4. 

Hence the Tracts on the daily service, on the office of Bishops, 
the administration of the Eucharist, the celebration of Saints' 
days, the observance of Fasting according to the command of our 
Church, and one or two also on the relation of the Church to the 
State. 

With these were necessarily connected two most important sub- \ 
jects — the doctrine of the Sacraments, and the authority of the 
Church in doctrinal matters. The former was the turning point 
of the Reformation. It involves, if thoroughly drawn out, nearly 
every point of faith and practice, and especially the chief differ- 
ences between the Catholic Church in England, and its two oppo- 
site enemies, Romanism and Dissent. But we feel that this is 
not the place to enter on it. 

' They are not subjects," says Dr. Pusey (in his usual tone of deep 
reverential piety), ' for discussion, for speculation, for displny of recently 
acquired knowledge ; they are high, mysterious, awfiil ChriBtian privi- 
leges, to be feU, reverenced, embraced, realised, acted. Let men not 
speak of them, until they have practised-thein, but rather pray God to 
deepen their own sense of them. They will then speak of them, if they 
speak at all, more chastenedly and in the ear — not in mixed society or 
in the market-place, and, we may trust, not so as to injure themselves 
or others, or make the mysteries of God a common thing.' 

On this head, also, the authors of the Tracts have published two 
Catence Patram,* showing that the views which they woidd revive 
are those of our old standard theologians, Jewell, Hooker, Over- 
all, Field, Andrews, Hall, Mede — the compilers of the Scotch 
and American Frayer-Books — Bramhall, Cosin, Hejlin, Ham- 
mond, Tborndike, Sancroft, Patrick, Bull, Stillingfleet, Beveridge, 
Comber, Nelson, Sherlock, Grabs, Leslie, Brett, Wheatley, 
Ridley, and Horsley, with a number of other eminent divines, 
without including tbe early Church, which our own Church 
acknowledges as her prt^enitor and guide. 

Thequestionof tbe authority of tbe Church, or the right doctrine 
of Tradition, was first boldly revived by Professor Keble in a sermon 
• Tract, No. 81, p. 5Z, and No, 76, vol. ui. 

preached 
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can be met only by historical contradictions. We mention this, 
because it is on this part of the field that the battle has been 
bitherto mostly fought ; and the opponents have come forward in 
great alarm and bustle, but in such entire ignorance of the real 
question, and have been engaged so busily in beating the air, 
that it seems most probable that they have never even read the 
works which they have proposed to refute. 

It is scarcely necessary to enter more minutely into an analysis 
■of these Tracls. They contain, besides those which have been 
mentioned, two remarkable essays. One (No. 73, vol. iii.) is on 
Ihe papular wiitings of Mr. Erskine and Mr. Jacob Abbott, con- 
taining a strong but most necessary warning of their real nature 
and tendency. And we should hope it would have the effect of 
checking their further circulation. It is in itself striking, as ex- 
hibiting the contrast between the earnest, trustful, reverential 
.spirit of the writer, probably Mr. Ne\vinan, and the hold, pre- 
^ming temper of that rationalising spirit which is at present 
prevailing among us. The other (No. 80, vol. iv.) is on the sub- 
ject of ' Reserve in communicating Religious Knowledge.' It is 
written in a touching, humble, childlike temper, which is singu- 
Jftrly interesting. It inculcates the necessity of dispensing reli- 
gious truth with caution and reverence, not throwing it promis- 
cuously before minds ill suited to receive it, nor making the most 
^Kolemn doctrinesof Christianity mere instruments to excite the 
feelings. This is too much the practice of the present day, and 
every sensible man will agree in reprobating it. The warning, 
however, requires to be given with the greatest caution, lest it 
seem to border on a recommendation of a suppression of the 
truth ; and wc are not sure that the writer has sufficiently brought 
put the errors which he is combating to save himself from some 
sQch censures. 

The remainder of the vcdumes consist of shorter Tracts, reprints 
fisom old divines, chiefly in refutation of the errors of Romanism, 
and portions of primitive ecclesiastical history. 

One feature in them must not be omitted — their opposition to 
what is called the popular religionism of the day. To delineate 
this fully as it appears in the writings of the world in which we 
live, would be beyond our present purpose. The contrast be- 
tween it and the spirit of the Tracts may be seen in many essential 
features in a passage from another of Mr. Newman's works, and 
ffe select it not only with this view, hut as compensating for the 
dryness of this detail, by its natural eloquence. It alludes to the 
|ire vailing notions on the subject of faith, and to that habit of self- 
comciomnens which is at the root of most of our prevailing errors, 
whether in common life or in religion : — ■ 

'True 
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children'! duties towards this world, secured them in their duties to the 
world unseen. Unwavering, unflagging, not urged by fits and starts, 
not heralding forth tlieir fedings, but resolutely, simply, perseveringly, 
day after day, Sunday and week day, last day and festival, week by 
week, season by season, year by year, in youth and in age, through a 
life, thirty years, forty years, fifty years, in prelude of the everlasting 
chant before the throne, — so they went on, " continuing instant in 
prayer," after the pattern of psalmists and apostles, in the day with 
David, in the night with Paul and Silas, winter and summer, in heat 
and in cold, in peace and in danger, in a prison or a cathedral, in the 
darky in the day-break, at sun-rising, in the forenoon, at noon, in the 
afternoon, at eventide, and on going to rest, still they had Christ before 
them ; His thoughts in their minds. His emblems in their eyes. His 
name in their mouths. His service in their postures, magnifying Him, 
and calling on all that lives to magnify Him, joining with angels in 
heayen and saints in paradise to bless and praise Him for ever and ever. 
O great and noble system, not of the Jews who rested in their rites and 
privileges, not of Christians who are taken up with their own feelings, 
and who describe what they should exhibit, but of the true saints of 
God, the undeflled and virgin souls who follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth ! Such is the difference between those whom Christ praises 
and those whom he condemns or warns. The Pharisee recounted the 
signs of God's mercy upon and in him ; the publican simply looked to 
God. The young ruler boasted of his correct life, but the penitent 
woman anointed Jesus' feet and kissed them. Nay, holy Martha herself 
spoke of her " much service," while Mary waited on Him for the " one 
thing needful." The one thought of themselves ; the others thought of 
Christ. To look at Christ is to be justified by faith ; to think of being 
justified by faith is to look from Christ and to fall from grace. He who 
worships Christ, and works for Him, is acting that doctrine which 
another does but enunciate : his worship and his works are acts of faith, 
and avail to his salvation, because he does not do them as availing.' — 
Newman on Justification^ p. 385. 

Regarded merely as literature^ these publications possess a 
high interest^ as coming from the University of Oxford. They 
are indeed the production of a few individuals, and have no 
claim to any sanction from the University itself. But they 
are the natural produce of its institutions^ and indicate^ like a 
float on the water, the setting and force of the current of its 
studies. In this point of view, without any reference to the 
opinions which they contain, they exhibit a return, and a 
very yigproiis return, to sound principle^ of education^ Every 
"onewm allow, tLat If a century back the University was com- 
paratively torpid, yet the last fifty years have seen a great 
revival of activity. But its first movements, as generally happens 
in such cases, were irregular and even mischievous. Original 
thinking was the object professed. Clever men, too indolent or 

too 
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action. Tlie more, also, men are brought into contact with paat 
ages, and especially with the treasures of mind accumulated in 
the ancient lieology, the more they will become modest and active 
and firm : modest, from a reverential feeling towards their ances- 
tori ; active, from emulation : and firm, from being supported ty 
authority. It was a wise remark of Niebuhr, that the French 
would scarcely become a great nation imtil their studies were 
closely connected with the history of post ages, and they had 
learned ' to consider themselves more as but one link in the great 
chain of nations." And bow much of onr own national great- 
ness has been lost, both morally and politically, by losing sight of 
our relation to the past, we know from the experience of the pte- 
sent. As to the position of the Church, its whole safety neces- 
sarily depends (humanly speaking) upon its learning ; and iu 
chief danger lies in the iuiJividual ingenuity of its teachers. And 
if, politically (that we may take this low ground also), the 
Church is to be maintained as the very ark of the corwtitution, its 
learning must be maintained likewise ; and men must acquiesce 
padeutly. though with the learning there rises up a somewhat 
more stubborn and untractable adherence to principles than is 
always convenient for political partisanship. 

In addition to the learning of the Oxford publications, there is 
something very pleasing and striking in their general tone. Not 
that they are, for the most part, remarkable as compositions : for the 
style, particularly of Dr. Pusey, is at times harsh and perplexed, 
as if formed by an early acquaintance with German writings; and 
in some, mostly of the early Tracts, the attempt to be clear and 
familiar, when the thoughts are deep, has produced a stiffness and 
primness, singularly contrasted with the ease and vigour with 
which the language Hows when a natural warmth of feeling is 
readmitted to it. 

But there is — what is so rare in the present day — an absence 
of self; a straightforward, earnest-minded endeavmir to commu- 
nical» infurmation and suggest thoughts, which are eridenlly felt 
to be of vital importance — ^which are not to conciliate favour to the 
teachers or to excite admiration, but to do good ; and this, not upon 
a principle of expediency and calculation, as if the duty was to be 
measured by its results, but as a niessage which the messenger is 
bound to deliver, whether men will hear or whether they will for- 
bear — a message which has its own destiny to speed it — which 
sooner or later will find its own — which will work its own way, 
defend its own cause, fulfil its own end, by a living instinct of 
truth, whether other minds embrace it or not. Probably much 
of the influence of these writings has been derived from this right 
* Beminiac. of Niebuhr, p. 127, Loud, 1335. 
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mhappily, in the present day, this novel — mode of addiess- 
tders on religious subjects. 
lere is, indeed, a result, very common when men of retired 
■aantemplative habits thus resolutely follow out their own viewi, 
at reference to the world around them : they must often see 
>nen in the world do not see, and state what is startling ; and 
ley are called imprudent and incautious. Now, that we are 
cd by opinions is no test either of truth itself, or of the pm- 
'- with which it Is e)>liibited. There may exist a deep disease, 
ng a strong medicine ; and a strong' medicine in a weak 
jst cause a great shock. Thus, if an age has waded far 
)rder, insubordination, low materialistic views, rationalism, 
of forms, indolence, and self-indulgence, they must be 
jy setting before them principles of order and discipline; 
lucories, which will be called mysticism ; the law of faiib ; 
due of externals; self-deoial, energy, and patience. And 
jannot be done without a shock; and the violence of the 
A proves, not the incautiousness of the process, but the neces- 
its appUcation. Incautious it will be, if these new princi- 
re put forth alone, without reminding men that they are not 
orb them in turn — without balancing them by their coun- 
ting tendencies ; but with this, it must be cxmfessed, after can- 
samination, the writers of the Tracts are rarely, if ever, to be 
ged. If they have attacked ultra- Protestantism, on the one 
Hand,* they have struck Romanism with the other.y If they 
have recalled man's thoughts lo works, they have not trenched on 
juatificalion by faith. J If they have insisted upon forms, they have 
cndonvoured to spiritualise them all.§ If they have elevated the 
office ol' the cler^ijl tb^ have laid on them an increased weight 
of moral responsibility.^ If they have raised the Church before 
men's ejes,** they have taught them to look through always, 
and see in it Him who is its Head-ff Self-examination is en- 
forced, but self-consciousncssdeprecated.;^: Respectfor tradition 
»vived,§§ hut veneration for the Scriptures revived too.(||| - While 
men are carried back to the study and imitation of antiquity,fl[ 
they are reminded, also, of their all^;iance to the Church into 
which they were bom.*** Rationalism is condemned,! ff *"*' 

* Nawmao od Romanum, T»ct 7Z, *ol. iii. 

t TiuU7l,72,Tol.iu. 1 NGwnMnoaJlati£catiaii,p,227. 

6 Tracti 18. 3i, 34. U. 16. I] T«cU 1, 7, 10, 24. 

% Trutt ea, S&, ao, and oUins of Bubop Wifioii'x. 

•* Tnott 11, 38. 47, 59. »oL i. 

^f >mutoaJuitiScat)aa; weaTcir ttiiJciiiepaBage, p.22S, lect. tiii. 

™> oj J«Btifie«t»n, p. 3S5. M Ttehle's Sennon ud Append, 
UMum. vaI ;;; IX laf dl^ fn a f i T ' 
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reason not stigmatised.* The study of the Fathers is urged, 
but the extent of their testimony restricted, | Mortification of 
self is imposed.^ but superstitions asceticism cbecked.§ The 
privileges of baptism are magnified, yet so as to enhance the 
necessity of practical holiness. || The defects of the Reformation 
are pointed out,^ but this is coupled with a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the blessings of which God made it the source.** And 
many other instances might be added. !f they are not insen- 
sible to departures in our own Liturgy from the primitive models, 
they state broadly that we must cherish what we possess, and 
' that there cannot be real alterations without a schism. '|t I^ 
the principle of the Apostolic Succession compels them to draw 
a broad distinction between the Church and sectarians, they 
speak of them, particularly of Presbyterians, with kindness, and 
most distinctly, in numberless passages, disclaim all uncharitable 
conclusions, inconsistent with the just sense of individual worth 
and piety, and the untoward circumstances of former times, under 
which existing arrangements took place.JJ If obedience to the 
King is revived,^^ it is not stated nakedly, as in Filmer's and other 
treatises, but is coupled with its own presert'alive against extrava- 
gance — the principle of faith in God and obedience to His ap- 
pointment, 'whose authority he hath.' And if the system of 
mystical interpretation is applied to the Bible, there is no sacri- 
fice of the letter, but rather a more strict adherence to it.!||| 

These instances may be sufficient : and if these writers are to 
be fairly cridcised, and especially if the panic-fear which prevails 
of rash innovation is to be allayed, attention must he given to this 
their ordinary mode of stating truth. Nothing can be more 
unlike than this to rashness or party-spirit, or is a fairer test of 
their intentions and good judgment. 

One more remark must be made on the general tone ofi 
these writers. Their discussions are polemical, and directed! 
against errors, grievous in themselves, and which evidently shock' 
their feelings as well as their belief. But even their opponents 

• Lucturea on RaniBnisni, led. T. vi. f Preface to Cyril, vol. ii. p. 6. 

J Vol. i. No. 18. } PuBey.Tract on pMlLng, p. 7. 

II PuBt^ on Baptism, Tcactni,S.V. ^{ Piiiev on Baptism, p. 193. 

" No. 69, p. 103. ++ Eaniesl JUito. p. 27. 

II Trsel, No. 47, vol. ii — See jiartiiuliirly Fine j's Letter tn the Bishop of Oj- 
fard, p. 1 68, where he qiiates the voids of Archbishop Brunhall, who disHvowing a 
]ui^ construclioD put by defender* of Fteshyttry ou his agaertion of the divine 
lieht of Episeupucy eays— ' Wa aie none of those haid-hearted persons. This mis- 
take proceedeth frooi not distinguishing between the Irur nature uid eaierKc of a 
Church, whicli ve da reudily grant them, and the iaitgrily or pfrficlian of a 
Church, which ve cannot grant them without swerving from the judgment of the 
Catholic Church.' 
I }} Appendix to Dr. Pusey's Sermon, Nov. S. 

I 111! Pusey ooBBptiuD,TrBctlll,p.l90, 
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from disintorested by-standers, and even from the Bishop of 
the diocese. Men are called Papists who are writing against 
Popery, with infinitely more of learning and of zeal than perbapB 
any of their contemporarieB ; traitors to the Church of England, 
when their time, talents, and money, are devotetl to support it; 
violators of the Rubric, when they are enforcing its authority; 
theorists and inventors of novelties, in the same page which stig- 
jnatises them as bigots to antiquity and authority ; upholders of 
human tradition, while they are blessing God that the Church 
rests on no human names, but on the inspiration of the apostles ;* 
and founders of a party, when their avowed object is to merge all 
parties in 7 the Catholic Church, And, after all, there is no 
party in existence ; since, with the exception of three or four 
friends, other writers in the same cause are evidently independent 
assertors of their own personal iHews. 

Certainly, to lookers on, there is something very suspicious m 
these ambidexter attacks. Either the Oxford writers are littlo 
short of lunatics, or such charges are not far from libels. And in 
this dilemma, we should be inclined to take refuge with another 
class of critics, composed both of Papists and ultra- l^rotestanti, 
who hone condescended to read what they condemn, and, finding the 
works contain neither Popety nor ultra- Protestantism, but protests 
against each, and protests urged with a learning and a piety which 
it is impossible not to respect, have fallen in their perplexity 
upon the hypothesis, that so much goodness, coupled, as they 
each suppose, with so much error, can be nothing else but the 
prophesied appearance of ■' the Mystery of Iniquity." All this 
idle violence is very sad. But this is not all. 

We have been in the habit for many years of priding ourselves 
on the good sense and discrimination of the English people ; and 
especially on the wide circulation of information, so that what is 
done in one corner of the empire is known the next day at the 
other, to the great benefit and enlargement of our minds, and the 
increase of our happiness and >-irtue. This, if we remember right, 
was made one of the main reasons for the Reform Bill. Nothing 
was hidden from the knowledge of the j>eople ; and therefore 
power should not be withheld from them. Now it is certainly 
disappointing and humiliating to find that, even in the 19th 
century, of one place, and that a very important place, in the very 
heart of the country, open to the most public observation, and 
communicating constantly with all the other provinces, the English 
people, at this day, seem to know as little, and to believe as many 
self-evident absurdities, as of the countries to the north of 
Hearn's river. Even on the spot, a writer dislinguighed in pby- 
• Tr»ct>No.G9,p. lOi. t Prstac" to voUi.p.3, 
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r Powell reduce themselves on inquiry into two little tracts. One 
is the celebrated ' Commoiiitorium of Vincentius of Lerins ; of 
which, in addition to the use made of it at the Reformation as;ainBt 
tlie Church of Rome, it is sufficient to say, with the late Bishop 
Jebb — « 

' Timt it has heen received, estulled, and acted upon by such men as 
Ridley, Jewell, Grotiua, Overall, Hammond, BeveriUge, Bull, Hickes, 
firamhall, Grabe, Cave, and Archbishop King^ th&t it. hna beeu ad- 
mired expresEly, even hy Chdliugworth ; that it has been unreservedly 
acknowledged as a just and true guide by Bishop Taylor.' 

The other semi-popish Tract, wilh a still more popish name, 
is a reprint of the celebrated ' Treatise of Ratram, or Bertram, on 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.' It was written in the 
ninth century to oppose the doctrine of Transubstantiation, then 
first introduced. It has been condemned hy the Council of Trent 
and the principal Romish writers ; was substantially republished, 
under the shape of a Saxon Homily, by Archbishop Parker and 
fourteen other bishops, to oppose the Romish doctrine j| was the 
book which converted Ridley, and, through Ridley, Cranmer him- 
self, from the Romish views of that Sacrament ; and no less than 
four translations of it have been published before in England. 

The charge about ' popish rituals' probably refers to the reprint- 
ing of some little devotional works, by very illustrious members of 
the Church of England, consisting chiefly of arrangements of the 
Psalms and the Collects of our own Liturgy ; and it indicates a 
return to a marc healthy devotional spirit, that tlie public have 
been able to appreciate the quietness and sobriety of their tone, 
compared with the heated extravagance of modern popular religion. 
Of one Tract, indeed, (No. 75.) we had heard much, as an alarming 
relapse into the popish practice of prayer for the dead. Without 
entering into this subject, which has lately excited so much interest, 
it is enough to say, with Bishop Taylor, that ' such general prayers 
for the dead (as were used in the Primitive Chmch) the Church 
of EnglaiMl never did condemn by any express article, but left it 
in the middle ;'J and that as a private opinion, the practice bas 
been maintained and sanctioned by most of her great aulhorities.S 

The 

• Life, vol. ii. p. 249. t Life of Ridley, [>p. 163, 16S. 

1 DiBBuasive from Popery, Hebet'B Edition, vol. x. p. 148. 

I Fnr inatiince— 

Archbishup Branihall, AnawertolheEpMoofMr. ile1aMililier?,WoTk8,p.33. 

Awhbishop Usher, Answer to the Chnlleoga of a. Jeauil, ch. 7. 

Bishop Orerall, I< ichollt on the Liturgy, Additional notes, p. 64, 

Bishop CoHin, Paper concerning thti chief point!) of difiiirence betwesn 

Rome and the Church of England. 
Bishop AndrevB. ] 

Bishop Montague, > Heylin's Summe of Christian Theology, p. 451, 452. 

Doctor Hejlm, ] 

Duk-toi F'elil, Std Bwk of the Church, ch. 17, « 
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romance of Jesuidsm in a place like the University nf Oxford. 
That great respect ia felt for such men as Dr. Pusey, and Pro- 
fessor Kcble, and Mr. Newman, is, we suspect, undoubCedlj 
true. That young men who know their character and read their 
bonks should be much captivated with them, is not at all sur- 
prising. Learning, coupled with humility and piety, and warm- 
heartedness, and principles which offer some solid foundation for 
belief and practice when all truth is shaken elsewhere, and no 
Ifuide is left to man but his own wilfnlness, naturally does com- 
tnand respect ; but if authorities on the spot are to be trusted, in- 
stead of planning or exercising an extensive influence either secretly 
or pubhcly over the minds of old or young, the very outside number 
of those who could be considered identified with the Tracts is 
scarcely ten or twelve, if indeed so many. The University has 
not compromised itself ; the Heads of Houses do nothing ; the 
most influential men openly protest against committing them- 
selves to anything like a party. The students of course are kept 
aloof from the controversy; and the more thoughtful and earnest- 
minded, who might be carried away by the excitement of a new- 
seen doctrine, are not only placed under a <liscipline, which will 
permit no extravagance of the kind, but are warned against it by 
the very prinaples which they read : — ' Adhere to the Church of 
your fathers, eschew human and individual authority, practise 
obedience, and guard against wilfulness and self-indulgence.' 

Of secret conclaves we have beard nothing. There is indeed a 
society for the cultivation of Theology, at which any senior mem- 
ber of the University may be present ; and where papers — (which 
are usually published afterwards) — are read in the presence of 
twenty or thirty strangers. And undoubtedly the existence of 
the Tracts proves combination on the part of those who write 
them to publish their common opinions. But, instead of being 
alarmed at this association, those who have examined the history 
of sects and parties will be rejoiced that the present doctrines 
emanate from an association, not from an individual. It is indi- 
vidual teaching, individual authority, individual names, which the 
Church has to dread, and from which heresies and schisms have 
proceeded. When men act together, they act more slowly and 
deliberately, under mutual correction, with the aid of more know- 
ledge, and with more checks upon that self-agency in which all 
attempts at reformation must commence, and which ia the real 
spirit to be watched and counterpoised : and, moreover, there is 
then no central point on which a body of rash adherents may fasten 
themselves, without thought or discretion ; as in the cases of Luther, 
I and Calvin, and we may odd Wesley, converting individuals into 
^ popes, and losing sight of the minister of the Church in the 
■ ' leader 

k 
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The spirit in which they are written must tell upon every reader; 
and we trust, if any more personal controversies should arise, the 
tone and temper of them will never be abandoned for sharper re- 
bukes, however well deserved. 

Dr. Pusey's letter, however, is superseded by an authoritative 
statement in a late charge of the Bishop of the diocese : — 

' I have been ' (says the Bishop, alluding directly to the subject be- 
fore us) ' continually, though anonymously, appealed to, in my official 
capacity, to check breaches both of doctriue and discipline, through the 

t growth of popery among us. Now, as regards the latter point, breaches 
■ of discipUne, namely, on points connected with the public service of 
the Church, I Tealty am unable, after diligent inquiry, to find anyihimj 
that can be so inierpreled. I am given to understand that an injudi- 
cious attempt was made iVt one instance to adopt some forgotten portion 
of the ancient clerical dress ;• but I believe it was speedily abandoned, 
and do not think it likely we shall hear of a repetition of this or similar 
iodiBcretiouB. At the same time, so much of what has been objected to 
has arisen from minute attention to the Rubric, and I esteem uni- 
formity so highly (and uniformity never can be obtained without strict 
attention to the Rubric), that I confess that I would rather follow an 
antiquated custom (even were it so designated) with the Rubric, than 
he entangled in the modern confusions which ensue from the neglect 
of it.' 

The Bishop adds some remarks, to which, if it were not pre- 
sumptuous, we should add our most cordial concurrence : — 

' 1 may say that, in these days of las and spurious liberality, any- 
thing which tends to recall forgotten truths is valuable ; and where these 
publications (the Tracts fur the Times) have directed men's minds to 
such important subjectfl as the union, the discipline, and the authority 
of the Church, I tliink they have done good service ; but there may be 
some points in which, perhaps, from ambiguity of expression or sunUar 
causes, it is not impossible but that evil, rather than ihe intended good, 
may be produced on minds of a peculiar temperament. / have moTe 
fear of Ihe disciples than of ihe teachers. In speaking, therefore, of 
the authors of the Tracts in question, I would say that I think their de- 
sire to restore the audcnt discipline of the Church most praiseworthy ; 
I rejoice in their attempt to secure a stricter attention to the Rubrical 

" A young cler^f yman wished to conform to the Bubrie, which enjoins ' that in 
the time of hii minii>tration «ucb oraumentB Ehould be worn as were in the Church 
of Enplmd, by the authority of Porlisment, in the second year of King Edward VI.' 
Accordioi^y, he adopted a pattieulsT scurf, in obedience not lo primliee anliquilj/, 
bui (o thr Rubric. This haa been magnified into the fact that the students at 
Oxford now walk about with riossea on their gowua. The eiaggeralion would be 
luilicroui, if falsehood and credulity were fit gubjecis for laughter ; but it will be 
nseTol if it warns young followers against venturing to put in practice any notion 
whaleier of their own until it is sanctiontid by thuir superiors. It la as easy to be 
■elf-willed in iuterpreUng a Kubric OS in neglecting it i in going back as in going 

I thrwaid. And iniioiatiuu uE any kind, at this mooieut, without Gompetent autho- 

k *ity, ii highly Teprehtusible. 

I , . . directions 
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jod maceraUons of the flesh,' iiud seli- denial in the merest trifles, 
. apposing that such, things do exist, are not fit sulijects for jests 
.}>; &ay, but least of all by those nho arc sitting at full boards and 
polling in easy chairs. 

And, indeed, there is little fear in this day from any stoicism of 
Religion. Stoidsm mtst find another soil to flourish in than an 
.^e which makes indulgence everything, and art, science, virtue, 
Jfad reliyion,* good only as ministering to comfort. And, if it 
'jdoes come, it will do us no harm. It is an epicurism of heart 
jBid mind — a lax, voluptuous, selfish spirit — winch is the plague 
«nd poison of this country. 

's to this we owe our evils : — Ireland, with its extortions and 
debts — its impoverished and absentee landlords — its starving pea- 
santry, and all the long catalogue of Irish evils : — In England, 
our mass of beggary, ripe for sedition and crime — a mass created 
chiefly by the blindness of greedy avarice, degraded more and 
more by its heartless cruelty, and which may one fearful day 
jivenge upon this great empire her cold postponement of moral 
■duties to questions of immediate gain in ledgers and taxes : — Our 
.Vublic embarrassments, which already bind us hand and foot in the 
jace of Europe — which nothing but vast private sacrifices can re- 
lieve, and those sacrifices no one will make: the spiritual destitu- 
tion of our Church, and all the evils of dissension — the bitterness, 
Andignorance, and loss of truth, and desecration of the State, which 

'ehuve uo wish tu euter upon the properly lAeo/ogieai voiDts in debate, but the 
fbUowtDg extraict from Dr. Puaey's Lettn to the Bishop uf UKfurd may be useful to 
the reader, who in now, for the fitat time, conside[in|r (hia coutraveriy. AftTr Ta- 
mils remarks on Bomish Absolutiun, Indul^ucei, &c., and on the Calviaistic atjUHe 
of the docttiile of JuEtificalion by Faith, he prucueds thni: — 

' Odr Church, my Lord, hsie, aa elsewhere, appeats to ma to hold a diitinct line, 
liowever she has not been able a» yet to revive ihe " godly discipline" which she 
fcelingly deplores. fiumanUm, aa well as Ullra-Pcutestuntiam, prsdieally frees a 
taan from his past sins ; uul Chiuch bids him confess that he is " tied and faunud 
Wth Ihe chain" of thnin, and to ptay Himlhat " the piliiiilneBBof His great mercy 
JDuy loose us;" she taacbesus, in her daily service, lo have our" sins eurr before us, 
that so Qon may," hide Uis face from our sins, and blot out all our iniquities ;" she 
bids us come day by day with " broken and contrite hearts/' which God " will not 
despise;"lo"rendourhearta"that"GoDmBy iBpentHimot theevil;" toseek of 
Gon " CDTiection," thoi^h " with judgment, not in Hi« angi-i ;' to go daily to our 
Father, and say until Him that we are " no more worthy to he called Uis sons." 
■be teaches US daily to confess all the sins of our post life ; all our past " errii^ 
and strayinifi" our Aaning " ofieoded against His holy laws," having " left undone 
what we ought to have done, and done what we ought not to have done ;"' three 
tiroes B-woek she teaches us to pray to be delivered " bom His wralll and irom 
nerlailiog damnation," and" in Ibe day of judgment ;" that He would give uii 
,!• true repentance, forgive us a/1 our f,iaa, nogligunces, and iguorances." And in 
hei most solemn service, she would have us approach with " true penitent hearts ;" 
, (till gathering before ouc eyes all the sinsoC our past lives, that" the remembnnoe 
of theiD" being " grievous unto us, and the hurttaen of them intolerable," we may 
hiing them all before Him, pray Him, " Coi Jbbus Ciiaisx's sake to forgive us ii/t 
dut M paat." '—Utler, p. 88, 
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r their closets to bumble themselves before the record of their sins, 

■and to battle with the plague of their own heart — who will tear 

' ' ; the veil, and bid coarse and sensual eyes look on them with 



And this may be enough to say of the common tales now circu- 
ited respecting the authors oi' these publications. For themselves, 
it must be repeated again, it may matter little whether ibey are 
believed or not. But it is not so with the University and the 
Church ; and even the country itself must suffer much in its tone 
ot mind, as well as in its loss of truth, if grave and solemn ques- 
tions, put forth with great claim to respect, are to be stifled by 
idle scandal, and men's feelings arc to be enlisted against them 
by irritation and alarm. 

This scandal has, for the most part, it would seem, arisen from 
two sources — one, the hostility of the spirit of the age, against 
which these publications have been directed ; but, latterly, from a 
misinterpretation — we must add, a very natural misinterpretation — 
of a work in some degree connected with them — the Remains of 
Mr. Froude. Reluctant, as we confess wo are, to say anything 
harsh of men who are evidently fighting the battle of the Churcli 
with no less purity of intention than energy and talent, it appears 
to us equally strange and lamentable that such a work should 
hare been published with the sanction of tbeir name. It is a 

^ fragmentary sketch of the opinions and character of a dear friend, 
whose views in the main coincided with their own, and who died 
young, leaving behind him unfinished papers, which, with the 
consent of his relatives, it appears, two of the principal contri- 
butors to tbe Tracts undertook to arrange and edit. Now, a 
posthumous publication of a bom fide private journal, of hasty 
expressions in conversation, and fragments of confidential letters, 
is evidently a dangerous form of stating religious opinions, espe- 
cially in the midst of a grave controversy, and not a favourable 
mode of drawing a portrait. It is tolerated at limes, in order to 
satisfy the cravings of the public to know all that can be known 
of some man who baa filled a large space in tbe eye of the 
Church ; and even then the result has seldom been devoid of evil. 
But of this young clergyman nothing was known beyond the 
circlu of his intimate friends ; and, under any circumstances, the 
editors have shown, both by their Preface and by their other 
writings, that they are the last persons who would betray the 
confidence of private life for the gratification of mere curiosity. 
They must not complain, therefore, especially aftei" their Pre- 
face, if the book is supposed to have a deeper meaning, and to 
. exhibit either opinions which they wish to inculcate, or a cha- 
L racter held up for imitation. In any other point of view the 
V-r VOL. i.xni, NO. cxxvi. 2 o publiiatioH 
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icatioD is inesplicable ; and in each of these it is far from 
ictory. 

e hare, indeed, heard it sn^ested thai the journal was pnb- 
1 as a means of calling men's attention to the union of pracUcal 
9ciplinc with the adoption of views which, as theory, aiid 
I oijy, are worthless ;• that the other fragments were then 
I to gii'e a sketch of the real character, without any attempt 
^uise its faults. It was thought, say these apologists, ' more 
pat, more like the representations of human nature made to m 
ipture,' til allow the portrait to be seen in its harsher features; 
lere was so much of truth even in the seeming parodoies, 
le editors lruste<l to their rousing attention without leading 
ers into error. This may, very probably, be the true account ; 
,if so, we must admit that the eiUtors should rather be accused 
10 much simplicity than of any guile. We can well beheve, 
their own knowledge of many features of goodness in the 
icter of their friend, which do not appear in the book, their 
ig familiar ivith his style of espression, and their irisight inttj 
grounds of his most startling statements may have much de- 
='1 them as to the effect they would have upon others. Yet, 
™ith the amplest allowances, it is impossible not to be sur- 
hat these ' Remains' should ever have been esteemed worthy 
lication at all — jmd not to lament very deeply that the book 
— ..nm have been published as it stands, without such an explana- 
tion as would exonerate the editors from the unfavourable couclu- 
fflOMs which are naturally drawn from it. 

Many, indeed, of its seeming paradoxes are true, when balanced 
and explained by other truths which the writer may have 
held in his own mind, and which, perhaps, may be found 
scattered about the book, and may be put together by a very 
careful, thoughtful reader. But the English public, for whose 
instruction books are written, are in the present day anything 
but careful and thoughtful. They take up a new work, especially 
a fragment of biography, as they would take up a newspaper. 
They skim it through, seize on a few prominent sentences, gather, 
as they suppose, a knowledge of the whole in two or three pages, 
and then, with all the gravity and peremptoriness of an aluohite 
judge, they pronounce not only on the merits of the book, hat on 
the views, opinions, and character of every one connected with it. 
Now, it is perfectly natural that sensible men should dislike such a 
temper of mind, and disdain to adapt themselves to it. But it is 
the temper, not of one or two men, not of the higher classes or 
the lower classes only, but of the great bulk of the middle popu- 
lioD, the very men who are to be leavened with truth, and to be 

* Sea the Preface to Hain Senuons, No. I. 

recalled 
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I recalled from grievous and confirnied errors. These men are, 

1 moreover, estremely ignornnt — ignorant especially of history, and 

I entirely of ecclesiastical history — and, therefore, have not in them- 

I selves the knowledge, which ought to exist somewhere or another, 

I to qualify abstract statements on such subjects, and prevent them 

' when received into the mind from becoming positive errors. For 

the only safe mode, it must be repealed, of conveying truth, !s by 

shaping and directing the thoughts of the hearer into a right 

course ; and this can only be done, as in matter so in mind, by 

employing two counteracting principles, which may impel it in a 

mean between the two. This is the method with which Almighty 

God educates us in Nature, in the Bible, and in the Church ; and, 

instead of being overlooked in the other publications <if these 

writers, it has been almost taken as their motto. 

But there is far less of this caution in the Remains. For instance, 
the term ' odious Protestantism'* may be very intelligible, even 
from a clergyman of the Church of England, to those who know 
the nature of the words, and, with our own Convocation of l6S9,f 
are unwilling to employ it. And Mr. N ewman might use it safely 
by the side of his own explanation : — 

' If persona,' sajs he, 'aware that names are things, coDBcientiously 
think that the name of Protestantism is productive of seriouB mischief, — 
if it be the property of heresy and schism as much as of orthodoxy — if 
it be but a negative word, such aa almost forces on its profeaaors the idea 
of vague indefinite creeds, makes them turn their thoughts to how much 
they may doubt, deny, ridicule, or resist, rather than what they believe — 
if the religion it generates mainly consists in a mere attack upon Rome, 
and tends to be a mere instniment of state purposes— if it tends to 
Bwallow up devotion in worldlineas, and the Church in the executive — 
if it damps, discourages, atifles that ancient Catholic system, which, if true 
in the beginning, is true at all times — and if, on the other hand, there he 
nothing in our formularies obliging us to profess it — and if external 
circumstances have so changed, that what it was inexpedient or impos- 
sible to do formerly is both possible and most expedient now,— these con- 
siderations, I conceive, may form a reason for abandoning the word.' — 
Lettf^r to Dr. Fanssett, p. 28. 

it might be added that no word so tends to prevent the con- 
version of Romanists, because it entirely hides those parts of out 
Church system to which they most devotedly and most wisely 
adhere in their own communion, and which, therefore, if put pro- 
minently forward, would draw them most eas'dy to our own. But 
the common reader is ignorant of all this. He has heard for years 
of only two religions, as he supposes. Protestantism and Popery. 
With him to hate Protestantism is to love Popery; and, though 
this inference is not very logical, yet to hate Protestantism is as 
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bad a spirit for a reformer as to hate Popery. Hating any sjstera. 
in which we find ourselves placed by Providence, running awaj 
from it as a whole, instead of adhering to it as far as may be, is i 
vicious prindple. It is the very principle which generated Puri- 
tanism out of a purifying system, and the Rebellion out of tk 
Keformation ; * and it will be full as dangerous in forcing men fcoQ 
Protestantism into Popery, as it was of old in driving- them from 
Popery to infidelity. The expression is coarse and rash, and tke 
spirit of it unsound, f 

Again, members of the Church of England are warmly attached 
to its admirable Liturgy. Thoy value it, often, merely for its beanlj, 
simplicity, piety, and depth ; but tbey have no notion that it is 
scarcely more than ancient services translated, and in some shghl 
points remotlelletl, J and that, in the eyes of one who underslaniis 
the real nature of the Church, this constitutes its chief value, as 
gi\-ing it a mora! high authority. They are accustomed also to 
regard all other ancient Liturgies as popish ; to touch our own ii 
sacrilege — to supersecle it by one used at Rome, absolute wicked- 
ness — for they do not know that Rome retained her old inheritance 
of Catholic truths, formularies, and practices, even when she added 

* Sea Hooker, book iv. c. 8. ^ 

f We cannot pass from thU potut without actding a still more important (nggeatios 
on tlie use of the word CalAolic. Kven educated men are in the hubit of emplo^iig 
itBH ayuoDymous with Popury, without knowiag that the concession is seiEeu od Ly 
Papists as one of (he strongest weapons which they cau wield agaioBt the Churcb ; 
because, by our own confesnion, our daily service, and the unanimoiu sgreeoieiit 
of urthudoK Chriatians, GiUaiicilg is the test of truth. It was by the naine of the 
Catha/ie Church that the Romish clergy at the RefomiBtioa, oi lb«y still con- 
tinue to do, endeavoured to ' deceive the realm.' (Fax'ii Acl«, p. IG4U.) 'Thue 
two poisonful roltea pesis,' says Bishop Kidley (Letter to Bradford), 'he hath 
■0 painted over with such a pretence and colour of religion, of the CalhiJie failk, 
and such like, that the wily serpent it able to deceive, if it were possible, the elect of 
God,' The very device by which the conlrivera of the Gunpowder Plot were allureil 
to that enormous crime was the word Oilho/ic. 'When the authors of it irere 
Biamined,' says Bisliop Andrews (Answer to Bellacmini', ji. 224), ■they wetv all 
found Calhoiia CiirAo/idKinu', and they all declared that their only Dbjeetwas to bring 
back the Calliolie religion.' Perhaps the jealousy with which Ihej i^aid it cannot 
be shown betterthanby the following extract from their organ, Dublin He(iew,Jnly, 
1S37 (Note, p.47):— 'Wberone write Calkolic or its derivatives, the Oi/u has 
" " *a evident that these terms are not used in scorn j but our ears aie 

hear them employed in any other way, and va trust ire iball ba 
], if we refuse tu admit them, and dechne eveiy other appellatian but muowD, 
— Tiiis is the apology for altering the phraseoli^y of •n An^- 
tl whoso statements these Romanists are qualing .' They still take ad- 
". Bitheydid at the ReEormalion, to misuse thepanefyricsofChtis- 
in tka true Church, tiy anplj'ing them to their own commuaion: as, 
„3 of LaclantiuB, ' The Catholic Church alone retains the true 
leroiuitaiu of truth, and the House of God.' And this is takauasa 
MofBomanism. See the 'Catholic Directory" for 1S39, p. 187. See 
Don on this subject by the Kev. Vaughan Thumos, with Notes 
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them her own corruptions ; and therefore, that, in abusing these, 
■& may perhaps be abusing remains of npostolical practice — at any 
ite, of the purest Christian ages. Let a. reader in this frame of 
mind meet with a sentence, light and flippant, and occurring with- 
out any preparation, suggesting the replacement of our communion- 
service by a good translation of the Liturgy of St. Peter,* or speak- 
ing of the Service itself as a judgment upon the Church; f and 
can any one expect that he should not be startled ? — not he very 
much offended ? — and this too when it is a young man who speaks, 
and in a tone which, with the greatest possible allowance for 
peculiarity of manners, borders on irreverence. Now then turn 
to Mr. Newman's explanation, and see the difference. J He 
begins by stating the facts that all the Eucharistic services of the 
ancient Church may be traced, it would seem, to four originals, 
and those probably apostolic — that the Liturgy of St. Peter is one, 
and, though in use ^in the Romish Church, has been kept free 
from Romish conuptions — and that we enjoyed it in England 
prior to the Reformation, 

' This sacred and most precious monument, then,' he proeeeds, ' of 
the apostles, our refoTmers received whole and entire from their prede- 
cesHors ; and they mutilated the tradition of 1500 years. Well was it 
for us that they did not discard it, that they did not touch any vital 
part ; for, through God's good providence, though they broke it up, and 
cut away portions, they did not touch life ; and thus we have it at this day 
s violently treated, hut a holy and dear possession, more dear perhaps 
and precious than if it were in its full vigour and beauty, as sickness or 
infirmity endears to us our friends and relatives. Now, the first feehng 
which comes upon an ardent mind, on mastering these facts, is one of 
indignation and impatient sorrow; the second is the more becoming 
thought, that, as he deserves nothing at all at God's hands, and is blessed 
with Christian privileges only as his mere bounty, it is nothing strange that 
'lie does not enjoy every privilege which was given through the apostles ; 
[''■nd his third, that we are mysteriously bound up with our forefathers, 
**Bnd bear their sin, or, in other words, that our present condition is a 
judgment on us for what they did.' 

This single instance, we are sure, will justify us in complain- 
.ing that it was reserved for a subsequent ajiology to show thus 
.^clearly how much of truth was contained in a paradox at first 
jnaturally offensive, and to transmute its seeming coarseness into 
the most beautiful piety, by throwing on it the light of feelings 
■vhich, whatever was the character of Mr. Froude's own mind, 
pervade every work of his editors. 

Another point inMr. Froude's book, which may not unreasonably 
perplex even such thoughtful readers as do not confound a Catholic 
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— For the information of those who suppose that the authority of 
Catholic Antiquity^ maintained by the Tracts^ is the same with 
Popish Infallibility, we may continue in Mr. Newman's own words 
— ^ Of this eml system the main tenet is the Church's infallibility.^ 

Now this is rather strong language to be used by a reviver 
of Popery; — ^we scarcely think it would dispose the Pope to 
receive his expected proselytes favourably. But the point to 
be observed is the discrimina'ting line ArJa between wishing for 
the possibility of communion with Christians of the Church 
of Rome, and seeking for union with that Church as a Church. 
The former is the wish and prayer of every good Christian. The 
latter cannot be desired without a dream of restoring that un- 
scriptural and unapostolical unity which popery has substituted 
for true Catholicity. Let each national Church at least pre- 
serve its independent connexion with the primitive apostolic 
Church. To restore this was the first great work of the Refor- 
mation. Without it, instead of preserving separate independent 
witnesses to truth, they will all be merged in one, and their 
authority lost: not to mention the incalculable evils arising 
from the existence of foreign spiritual influence within a civil 
dominion. But in Mr. Froude there is evidently a tendency to 
lose sight of this distinction. And it is acknowledged in the 
preface.* 

The apology made for his seeming want of attachment to the 
Church of England is, that he considered himself a minister, not 
of any human establishment, but of the one Holy Church 
Catholic, and thus allowed himself to indulge in a ' looking and 
longing-j- for some fuller development of Catholic principles 
than he could easily find' — ^being at last ' obliged to confess, with 
undissembled mortification and disappointment, that such deve- 
lopment was not to be looked for in Rome.' But we must 
and will ask — is not such a looking for the realization of a theory, 
into regions beyond that in which our own sphere of duty 
is cast, a highly dangerous indulgence ? Is it not in itself, with- 
out peering into the modifications which it might have received 
in the mind of the individual, something like that vague cosmo- 
politan philanthropy which, instead of cherishing what we have, 
and striving to improve it, wanders off to a distant imaginary ob- 
ject ? Is it not a deviation from that humble practical Christian 
spirit which recognises, both in moral duties and in the system of 
the Church, local arrangements, attachment to home, country, lan- 
guage, and soil, as necessary for giving stability to our virtues and 
limits to our extravagant afiFections? Did not the undue pre- 

♦ Vol.i.p. l,4r t P-at- 
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les of (Iclibeiatiira on spiritual matters ; if it retained Ihe 
'inUncnt uf ministers to their chapels — who could not be re- 
<1 even for ill conduct, unless some of the very gravest 
iCes could be formally suhslantiated in a court of law, at the 
inse of the parties rejecting, and with damages against them 
y failed in the proof;* if a power, thus alien and perhaps 
..s, claimed a ri^ht to suppress their spiritual offices, and 
ijnenced operations by suppressing them where they were most 
jded and their opponents were must strong ■ if it then appointed 
DommissioQ of its own tu rearrange the revenues of tbeii cha- 
ts, to alter the districts of their teachers, tu interfere with the 
emal discipline of those teachers, and to mutilate their most 
Mrtant institutions for preserving what they hold to be trutli ; 
it attempted to throw open their seminaries and apply their 
enues to persons of most hostile creeds — insisting Uiat the Ho- 
ist and Unitarian colleges should remodel their system of 
ng in order to give members of the Anglican Church the 
'1 lUnity of profiting by it; and if all the time it employed 
nlslers of those bodies ns its own officers to marr)', bm^', 
_r, answer questions, and exercise a variety uf parochial 
s? And yet this is the present position of die Cboichol 
laud.— Can it be wondered that men who think deeply on 
11 things should feel keenly and speak strongly ? Nay, who 
.1 deny that to strive to correct the anomalies in the present 
relations uf the Chm'ch and the State, or even to form plata in 
anticipatii.>n of a separation which possibly may be forced oo ni. 
is a great duty in this crisis ? 

AikI the lai^uage of the Tracts od this suliyect is soand and 
moderate. 

* Finnly as we may be resolved ' (they say, speaking of the da^) 
'at present, from the dictates of a sober and contented spirit, not to nan- 
moice changes, yet, as other chaoges ue commenced and ae^m likd; to 
extend ^U more widely, it may obviously be the duty of duircbmok, in 
mere celf-defence, to expose and protest against thor dcslitnte and op- 
pressed condition; and this maybe perfectlv compuiUe ' with anstuisl 
jcaJoTisT of the attempts which are making to sepaiwe, as it is called, 
Chuivfa and State- 't 

Bat it becomes a very different tlui^ when a book is put out 
exbitMtiiig. especially to young readers, a Tonng (ierg^inaa look- 
inp fonrard to the aposiacy of the Stale from the ChnrcJi, not >s 
« deed QKHt fearful and repugnant lu ev«ry ChrisliaD thinker. 
Inn u alnK»5i desirable in itself — as likely w rele^aae the Chiirch 
(mmm an unnatural thraldom, and enable it to exocsse indepen- 

d«dy 
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dcntly its spiritual dominion. We may lament that the esttAluh- 
*nm( of the Church has closed it with ohjectionable conditions; 
but to speak of it even in its present form as an ' incubus upon 
the country,' * as 'the blightii^ influence of our Upa8-lree,'f 
to wish, as a clergyman of the Church uf Engknd, ' that he had 
received his orders from a Scutch bishop,' ' the stream being 
purer ;' J or ' to admire the hit about our being united to the State 
as Israel was to Egypt,' — surely this is language and a spirit which 
may well shock those who biilieve that one of the first duties of 
the Church is to Christianize and hallow the Slate; that to 
abandon the State to itself is to convert our country into an 
empire of Atheism ; and who therefore would strive with all their 
means not to hasten but avert the blow by which those whom 
Ood lias joined, wilful and irreligious man would put asunder. 
The Church is not united to the State as Israel to Egypt ; it is 
united as a believing wife to a husband who threatens to apos- 
tatise ; and as a Christian wife so placed would act — with patience, 
and love, and tears, and zealous entreaties, and prayers, hoping 
even against hope, and clinging to the connexion untd a law 
from God dissevered it — so the Church must struggle even now, 
to save — not herself, but the State — from the crime of a divorce. 
Another thing which will and should pain the readers of Mr. 
Froude's book, is the mode in which he speaks of the Reforma- 
tion and the Reformers. The latter indeed have far too gene- 
rally been regarded as the founders and saints of our Church, 
instead of the imperfect, though zealous and venerable, purifiers 
of its corruptbns. Mr. Froude could not have studied their history 
without perceiving their faults ; — but this is very far from justifying 
the mode in which he speaks of thera. It is unhappily too true 
that Cranmer was for a long time vacillating and unsound in his 
views (it could scarcely be othervrise) ; that he was embarrassed 
by his fidelity to his master ; § that his Church policy was Eras- 
tian^ll that his anxiety to reunite the Churches of Christen- 
dom led him to the statement uf truth in vague and ambiguous 

• Rflm. vol. i. 405. f Ibid. 

I Iljid. ^ Coli. p, a, b. iv. p. 233. 

II Foe thia iadued CiauiueT wns scarcely mora bUmuablb Ihajt the othei divines 
of bis day. Tbeir views of Chuieb govern meet had evidently been bo uiiaetlled by 
the unHcciptural assumptioa of the papal supremacy, which had annihilutedthe in- 
dependence of the bishops, that, when thia yotca was shakEii off, it the crown bad 
not put itaelfin the place of the Pope, probably the Cburch would have fallen to 
pieces. It is interesting to observe how u modification uf the elorbitast claims of 
the Regale were introduced first in Scotland by (he Tiolence of Knox, and then, 
through the accession of Jaraes, quietly brought Into Euglaad. But men must not 
looli \a Ibu troiiblouii period of the Kerormatiou for principles or precedents in all 
ecclesiastical matteca; and, in many cades, the authors oi'tbe Tracts have done wi&i^ly 
'i goiug foi their aulhorilies ratber to the great divines uf the I7tb ceiilury, 
aore settled. Bucaet,Hist,,p,£,p.G.; Collier, p, 2, b. iii. p.lSS. 
language ; 
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(with abetting Popery, they should cnmmit themselves by publish- 
ing broad, violent censures on the Reformation, unqualified and 
unexplainedj is wholly unintelligible. 

Such is not the language of the authors of the Tracts. 

' In that great commotion,' Bays Dr. Pusey,* ' there were brought (o 
the surface not only treasures which had long Iain hid, but froth and 
BCuin also ; would one might say, froth and scum only. Every thing 
which before had been concealed under the thick veil of outward con- 
formity, was laid hare ; the Gospel was again eminently a savour of life 
and a savour of deatli,-~to those who embraced it with an honest and 
true heart, life ; others profited by the security given, only to manifest 
the unbelief or heresy wnich lurked within. To others, death and life 
were mingled in the cup. Protestantism then, as now, was often as 
negative as its very name; Protestant was often another name only for 
infidel. The deadly, stupifying heresy (if it may even be called such) 
of Socinus was, we must recollect, one produce of the Reformation,' 

But again — 

' We cannott sufEcicntly admire the loving kindness of Almighty God, 
who allowed the seeds indeed of Reformation to be sown among us by 
Wicklifle, yet then, notwithstanding the powerful human aid which he 
had, and his great popularity, caused them to lie, as it were, in the earth, 
until those which were less sound should by length of time decay ; and 
again, that he placed so many impediments in the way of our final Reform- 
ation (for what man does rapidly he does rashly), and held back our steps 
by the arbitrariness of Henry ; and when we were again going down the 
stream of the times too readily, checked us at once by the unexpected 
death of Edward, and proved us by the lire of the Mariau persecution, 
and took away, by a martyr's death, those in whom we most trusted ; 
and then finally employed a number of labourers in the restoration of 
his temple, of whom none should yet be so conspicuous that the edidce 
should seem to be his design, or that he should be tempted to restore 
the decayed part according to any theory of his own, hut rather that all 
things should be made according to the pattern which He had shown us 
in die church primitive. Had our reform taken place at first, we had 
been Wickliffites ; under Edward, we had been a branch of the Zuing- 
lian or Calvinist church; now we bear no human name; we look to no 
human founder; we are neither of Paul nor of ApolJos, but have been 
led back at once to the distant fountains, where the waters of life, fresh 
from their source, flowed most purely,' 

This language, and there is much like it, is els sober as it is 
pious.J And in such a spirit as this, remembering the blessings 
which were restored to us at the Rerormation, grateful thnt some 
of its delects we have been able to amend, and that others may still 
be amended ; resolved not to risk the good which it gave and left 
by any rash projects of improvement; not ' to break the limb 
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. nhprovements may be introduced into that aervice ; when ' 

J *^^ shall have become daily instead of weekly, then may we 

' '"^her any additions should he matle to that of the Lord's dayj 

■e, by the daily devotional use of the Paalma, shall have comS 

oitie jjortionof their depth, then they will see whether they arri 

L*r"'\*lt Christian hymns, and how much more of ChriBtiaii truth 
'^au than the popular modern hymns, now often in use among 
KL ^L_^^ have learnt and taught our congregations the bleaBednesa 
E^ '*8-ptiBm, and to he gladdened instead of wearied hy seeing our 
^^~* 'ioe by one, made members of Christ — or have realised the 
Sp. _ -^f our own engrafting into Christ — then may they perhaps 
1, *^h|i language of tlie Baptismal Service; when we have become 
^^*Ke importance of a true confesaion of the Holy Trinity, how 

;. *-**iig8 to it, how manifold and subtle the temptations to deviate 

^"~~-riave jealously observed ourown inherent tendencies, and to 
fe ~'^aieB our own frame of mind was inelined, or from which wo 
K^^Viaps, on the very road, been snatched — then may men judge 
^^^ther our Church* " at this day needeth not," in the Athanasian 
I ^ those ancient preservatives, which ages before us were so glad 

J___ or rather, when our whole selves shall liavc been disciplined 

r^ solemn rounds of prayers, thanksgivings, fastings, festivals, 
^■'^ions, shall we he formed in her model, and so shall understand 
^d may supply any thing lacking to her. Till then, our only safe 
~ iB to abide as we are, fitting ourselves to receive any enlargement 
■"*" treasures, by learning gratefully to appreciate and to use those 
^ We have. What is good in itself, might not be good to us, until 
,^ other than we are.' — p. 17. 

^^ have now touched on the principal points which seem to 
^^re notice in Mr. Fronde's Remains. Thoroughly studied, 
■*» of the paradox will vanish. But men will not study them 
■^ughly, and therefore, thrown out as they are, with very 
*equate explanations, they must, we fear, do harm. 
Va a biography we do not intend to enter on the work. The 
'son whom it sketches is gone, and gone recently, to another 
tld; and it is no pleasing; task at any time to sit in judg- 
!nt upon the character of the dead. That there are expres- 
>i5 and sentiments attributed to him which will pain and startle 
en the most partial reader, cannot bo denied ; and however 
mest the intention of putting them out, they are not in them- 
Ives the less imsatisfatlory. His zeal, energy, straightfor- 
Lrdness, self-discipline, and decided views of the social and 
litical character of true Cbristianitv, are all good ; and he was 
B intimate iriend of men who have proved by their writings 
9t they were incapable of tolerating in religion anything like 
femess or irreverence. All this must be borne in mind ; and 
»en to this are added the freedom of private intercourse, and 

• Hooker, Ecc. Pol. V. jliii, 13, ed. Keble. 
^OL, LXiir. NO. cxxvi. 2 p certain 
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' if, ni time goes tm, there Bhall be found persons, who, nJmiring ttie 
innate beauty and majesty of the fuller BjEtem of primitive Christianity, 
and seeing the transcendent strength of its princijiles, almll become 
loud and voluble advocates in their behalf, epeaking the more ii-eeiy, 
because they do not feet tbem deeply, as founded in divine and eternal 
truth ; of such persons it ta oiir duty to declare plainly, that aa we 
should contemplate their condition with serious mi^vings, so would 
they be the last persons from whom we should seek support. 

' But if. on the other hand, there shall be any, who, in the silent 
humility of their lives, and in their unaifected reverence for holy things, 
show that they in truth accept these printaples as real and subslantial — 
and by habitual purity of heart, and serenity of temper, give proof of 
their deep veneration fbr sacraments and gacramenlal ordinances — these 
persons, whether our professed adherents or not, heat exempliiy the kind 
of characters which the 'Tracts for the Times' have wished to form. 
The subjects treated of in them were not set forth as mere parts of 
ideal systems, or as themes for disputation — matters only of sentiment 
or party — or idle speculation — but are rather urged as truths of im- 
mediate aud essential importance, beating more or less directly on 
our Gvery-day behaviour, means of continual resource and consolation 
in life, and of calm and sure hope in death.' 

But if these cautions are necessary for those who adopt the 
views of the Tracts, there are aome still more necessary for 

Romanists and Dissenters, of course, will oppose (aa they always 
have done) principles which, if thoroughly revived in the Church, 
must have the effect of overthrowing their own erroneous sjstema. 
But that memliers and even clergymeD of the Church of Eng- 
land should join heedlessly in the cry, and clamour down, without 
inquiry, a teaching devoted to the cause of the Church, speaking 
with her voice, supported by her soundest divines, and enforcing 
obedience only to her plain rules — this would be as strange asit li 
painful, if the history of the Church of England had not i ' 
formlj presented a similar phenomenon. 

' This calumny' [of popery], says NelMn, in hia Life of Bishop Bull 
[Burton's Edit. vol. i. p. 311] ''huth been thrown upon the greatest 
lights of our Church — and will be the fete of many mure, who shall 
zealously contend for the primitive doctrines and discipline of Christi- 
anity. But yett in the day of any triSl, the men of thia character will 
be found the best defenders of the Chwch of England, and the boldest 
champions against the corruptions of the Church of Rome.' 

Our Reformation was called popiah by Geneva;* our Church 
]iopish by Caliin and Deza, and the puritans in our own country.f 
Popery was the charge against all the bishops in the reigns of' 

• Colliot'sCh.Hiat.,vol.il.p.4;i. fj 

f Barlow's Account of the Hamiitun Court Coatrov., Fhsnii i. ]>. IGii. J 
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■Mlh.' uf Charlo* I.,'' and »f James H.*^ It has ever Ijeen 
rof both partte* nj^mC the greatest a.ad best of oui* divmes, 
a H tk»7 navo tltiud I'orward to maintain against Romanism 
tnt ^ait wut Furilaitism on the other, the rights, ccremoniea, 
hdrittM of thr L'othohr Church of England. It was the cry 
IWI t—^,-< Whiiicil't,'' Hooker,' Bramhall,^ Andrews,'' Hail,' 
^K ••Mpa,^ C<>sin,* Wren, Taylor," Sherloclf," Sancroft,' 
i f ii - t^ Kkt-«.« Rivti. Dodwell, Leslie,' Ken,' and Butler.' 
fwurth'* (fill nut tscApe the insinaation. And last, 
i^ *— — ._:-;_^_ Baxter" himself, ' as the reward 



r. 



m Ekuoi ^e aepuating independent,' was charged 
I ■ ■»(• IB I g'ui' 1 popery than ever was done 

vHMMmAW JHto A* CMKfs irhich must always expose the 
m^*dt Cl^jhaL «• > IXH Inuch uf thr; Catholic Church, 
IMft <il^ mImmbmHe iif Mlperv. But snrelj, such being the 
Hatk will iftk ««ll •» K w itl umI examine before they join in 
— WWMllbHiiW b"!'' Ci<^ " thing, and yet how easy it is. 
1|fc^ yiWDifcwuiwi. «nd 'rend their ganBents,' and 
v^MMI^'' wJl '^ikMW i^Bst into the air,' even in the very 
MI^^IMI^ "V^ wfc wwvMts we earnestly reronunend 
MmBil if ftiyfcir|i ^Sln^wt s Preface to • the Un- 
likMiK^Sl^MMAl^tari Bubop Sanderson's Preface t« 
^ttwtutim, miftiiiMj secbon 18. They will 
»(fclt%%yriril^ ftl — m »g fag loud and zealous in de- 
•«4A<3 ihey causelessly snspect 
'a Truth. rpallTand ermtually, 
> inlfresl MBODg ns, and that 




^ .\e« af Alfk niiitpf^ b. S, ck. ££. 



S aI^aWw, Mk1M9; Voidnodh-i EttL B>^ raO. H^ p. W9 ; Oi^* 

<i%M*^»Mk.*II. V ^ Bidxf oTLlneidc. piceKid tsUi Wnkc, IL a, and 
W)te>«WMi.^ imw^rf aai U» Epi»topal Ooct ft— the daggirflSf lmj. 
\ tV»lK.Wjt*lkh'm.r-l3*. ' VViud*wDrtii<i£ccl.BiK-Mil.(.p.30ib 

\ ^hW>Vui.i'« [Vhuh. fvttw. > Hcyliii'a Ljiccif LnJ^PL 134. 

If' MUA* "ft™**, ifro, ed. ml. n. pp. 23, 27. 
'. U«W(\l.lh>>fJ<nnyT»tiir.p.M); Wwfa, «ol.xi. n-SIL 

Kvn)«inll, pii«i,-eJ to hji ^Xm]a, p. 5S ; Bud D'Oyley'iiI 



i tN«h(« *n l)w )t>>W a Suoia'i latnid. ; W«ria by IbchalU, hLt. 
' tiivlin^t Um»nin.ntLi.i>p.S3»,637,4taed.} ud Bi^. Britta. 
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With reference to certain mere politicians, who, in the present 
condition of parties, find it convenient to affect religious zeal, 
and who liave been very forward to condemn what they have 
presumed to call the Oxford heresy — if they condemn it as 
favourinf; that Popery which is the curse of the empire, they 
are speaking in utter ignorance. No system is more fatal to 
Popery than the system of the Church of England, fully and 
faithfully developed — and the papists know it. For men cannot 
live without a reatiofc-place for their belief, — a tiomc for their 
religious affections, — a polity real and visible to engage their 
public duties — without authority and antiquity to support them 
— without a stimulus to their practice; and all this is offered 
them, offered them in a spurious form, with forged creden- 
tials, with lies and treachery — by the system of Romanism. But 
let the Church of England rise up by the side with her real 
Catholicity of doctrine — her apostolical descent as clearly traced 
— her spiritual power manfully asserted — with strictness of dis- 
cipline, unity of polity, warmth and energy of spirit, and ear- 
nestness of devotion — and there will be no place for Romanism. 

Let not, in fine, the leaders of the Conservative party in Par- 
liament adopt the easy credulous fancy of their underlings. Let 
not them suppose for a moment that it is for light things — for a. 
mere theory or form, that the present controversy is pending — or 
that it is one in which the interests of the State are no way con- 
cerned. If the Slate is l^i be preserved, all see it must be 
presened by the Church. But if the Church is made to hang 
upon the Stale, with no authority of its own, if its power is rested 
on the plea of expediency, or the will of its subjects, it must fall 
at once. Whatever gives stability to the Church gives stabihly 
to the Constitution ; whatever leads men to recognise in their 
spiritual governors the hand and the appointment of God will also 
make them loyal to their kings : whatever gives them depth of 
thought, humility of mind, quietness of spirit, submission to ex- 
ternal law, reverence for unseen things, and interest in an unseen 
world, will draw them from the feverish, restless strife of party, 
and make them good and contented subjects. Above all, what- 
ever gives to those who shall be called upon to govern, whether 
in Church or Stale, sound and solid reasons for their conduct — 
not reasons of chance good, of calculation, of expediency — not of 
barter and sale between duty and profit — but clear, definite hnes 
of fixed, paramount duty, which nothing can obliterate, and 
nothing is wanted to defend — whatever docs this will enable 
them to take a position in behalf of our laws and institutions very 
. different from that which at present they seem contented to occupy, 
■ And with this new — by no means tying ourselves to approve every 
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Mlion, or oven to tubtcribe to every docUioe— we Uiiol lie 
..irnliiiii of ttic Oxfurd Tracts a very seasonable tsd nlutie 
rihutiiui l(( llin cause bolh uf the Cburcb and ihe Stale, 
lliiTfiiii "I' rfligiim anil liberty, and all tbe i*bcr inl«*sis 
Ki)|fll>lilil<-ii i and we are rejoiced that thej pnj«ed Itudi 
a wliicti owi!» this duty to tbe country and to the memorj 
Itrout benofkctMrji. And so long as tbe outfaon ooquum 
_abpniiicp to thnir iirigitul declared principles— ^uouair^ 
lltrilt, liut uvrr.ii! lit iniiovatigfl — submissive ui aulhonij 
H.^Miiin" Ili,-!r <.wi. iTi;iri1^"reason— careful in abstam- 
■vlU'inrH — ;di;itut(iiiiiig all thoughts of self, and looking 
,.(jil'«l{l<in ill iill lliinjjs — ^si long, we trust and beliere, 
„.ll liiid n bleuiiig rcsLiiig uu .heir labours — and all lliuse 
DVt) tlioir muiitry and tbeir Church, %vill heartily wiab ttom 
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384 — reasoiu whj 
made greater 
{^uage, 385 — ita 
stationary condirinm 
389. 
Chirk aqueduct* 41-9.^ 
Ckantu aenae of the 
Church of Bnghmd, ttm paifti<in|^af 
the. 558 — ita ezpoaure to rahmiMia^ 
j68. 
Civil enji^neera, Inatirufe a£, Hx^Tdfiwdl 

connexion with, 455. 
Claaaic authors, love of deaaocracy en- 

gt^iiered by their pemHal, 413. 
Clevea, Priueesa of, a play, by C. 

Mathews. 197. 
Coi< orne. Sir Juhn, M-hy not named a 
member ot* Lord Durhaun's coi>ncil, 
'I'Mi — his urdiiianees compared vith 
Uiril Durham'M, 239. 
C«>ioi;!ie« .-VrchbtHhop o£^ conduct of the 
Pvussia;! government towards. 88— 
True character of the contest between 
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conduct or tha Kioi; of Pmaaia lo- 
WBcds popery, 115 — hia dignified let- 
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port, 457. 

Coolie emigralluD from Indin, sdvsn- 
tBi;es of. 374- 
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Cornwallis, Lard, observations oil bin 
^* peipetua.1 Betllemcnt," 347. 

Couising, Arrian on, ?3. 

Critic, a drnmatic, reiiuiutes to foim, 
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Curricle, Egyptian, ISJ. 

Cullle-flsh, gigantic, deiicribed by Pro- 
fesBOi Owen, 3.10 — Specimen picked 
up by SirJuEeph BBiikB,33l. 

Cuvier'ii natural history of the wbal?. 
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amount of accidenti', 17. 
DarirguuKilesVerfahien-derPreuSBiBch- 

en begieiunn gvgcn den Eyzbitchopf 

von Kiiln. 88. 
Deer, nice of, 7\l. 

Deer Sulking, Art of, 73. Set Scrope. 
Democratic instilutiuns of America, 

their eftectB on properly, 'ii. 
Dien, the best for liot climateB, 379. 
Dinner party, Eg\pti!U), 135. 
Dirrie More, 77, ' 
Douglal, bearer of Iha Bcuci'b 
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Drama, cauaes of the declining la 

the, 192. 
DroBtH lu Vischering, Bsroo, liii 

racier, 90— compared with Atbansbiut, 

Srummond, Lieut, 42. 

UurhBui, Karl of, his qualifications for 
(jovemorof the CanadaB, 3'i5 — real 
cause of hia miBaiun, 226— the Ca- 
nada bill, tA.— ilg object. ^27— Lord 
Durham's delusion in supposing hie 

I appointment a dictatorship, S!^7 — 
his advisera 231 — conipo»ilion of bii 
apecial council, 232 — hia celsbiated 



ordinance, 233— its illegality,' 2 34-^ 
letter rruin the prisoners haniahed lu 
Bermuda. 237— blunder in the pio- 
clamution of amnesty, ib. — ijUBBtion 
of the jurisdiction, 238— lend emeiiB 
for the character of Iraitors, ri,— 
Lord Durham's ordinances compared 
withthoBeof Sir John Cnlbucne, 239 
— Lord BtDugharo's interference on 
the oniinance, 242 — conduct of the 
Conservatives. 244— Lord Durham's 
proclamation, 247-^57 — his abdica- 
tion, 2fi7 — his intendiul amendments, 
258— farewell dinner of the GuBrds, 
262— Loid l)urh»m-s return to Eng- 
land, andsubsequent proceedings, 203 
— Heport on the Affairs of British 
Motth America, 457— Sir F. Head's 
view of itii unjust spirit, 405 — improper 
mode of publication, 506 — not 1 he pro- 
duce of the High CommisBion, 507— ita 
theory of the cause of the Canadian 
Btruggle the hostility of the English 
and French races, ft09— loyally of the 
French Canadians to England in limes 
past, ib, — ^tendency of the Report to 
perpetuate hostility, and hatndurthe 
English, 510 — lis inconsistencies, 513 
— fuodamental etior in not regardini; 
Canada as a province and B coloiiy, ib. 

of the colonial aBsiimbhea, 515 — a key 
Id the grievanies and remedies of tbe 
Rejjort, ib. — nature and teadeacy' uf 
the remedy pnipiieed, 516 — scheme fur 
a Canadian republic, ib, — ^American 
sympathy, S18— l*rd Durham on the 
evilsof the judicial Byatem in Canada, 
ai9— on leligiouB ditfrreucea. 520— 
consequences of his liepnrt if it be 
nut disavowed, 525. 
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Huntingdon the coalheaver, s.8., 196. 
Hume, Joseph, M.P., Letter to Mr. 
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India, by Rickards, M. Martin, Sykes, 
and Galloway, 369. See Asia. 

Ireland, railroads in, 1, 19. See Rail- 
roads. Maps showing the relative 
population and traffic ia, 46. 

, appeal from the Protestants of, 

119. 

-' , peasantry of, compared with 

those of China, 386. 
-.state of, 271. 



Irish round towers, 422. 

Isaiah, passage from^ probably referring 
to the winged globe found in Egyp- 
tian monument, 169, 
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Java, opera and plays in, 390. 

Jerusalem, first sight of, 167 — described, 
175 — projected church at, 187 — ap- 
pointment of a British vice-consul 
there, 188 — Tasso's description of the 
effect on the crusaders, of the first 
sight of Jerusalem, 167. 

Jesuits, prediction of their reviving as- 
cendancy, 88— design to smuggle them 
into Prussia, 103 — restoration of the 
order in Europe, 108. 

Jews, return of, to the Holy Laud, 177 
— their intellectual progress, 181 — 
their conversion, 182 — protection of 
them by England, 190. 

John, King, escape from the Washes 
and cause of hig death, 448. 

Jones, Rev. R., on the distribution of 
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, Major, 45, 

Jose Maria, anecdote of, 305* 

July Revolution, propitious to papal in- 
fluence, 109. 
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Keble, Rev. John, Primitive Tradition 

recognised in Holy Scripture, 525, 
Kidnapping in India, 374. 
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Lakes of America first crossed by 
steamers in winter, 10. 

Xianguage, progress of, 390. 

Lindsay, Lord, letters on Egypt, Edom, 
and the Holy Land, 166 — ^interest at- 
taching to the Holy Land, 166— amo- 
tion caused by the first sight of Jeru- 
salem, 167 — commendation of Lord 
Lindsay, 168— a hint as tu his style, 
169 — character of Mohammed Ali, 
170 — the Magician, 171 — route of the 
Israelites across the Red Sea, 173 — 
Mount Sinai, 174 — Jerusalem and 
the Mount of Olives, 175— Bethel; 
ib. prospect of the restoration of 
the Jews in Palestine, 177 — ^intellec- 
tual progress of the Jews, 181 — their 
conversion to Christianity, 182 — de- 
mand for the Bible, 185 — church pro- 
jected at Jerusalem, 187 — appoint- 
ment of an English Vice-consul, 188 — 
protection of the Jews by England, a 
source of honor and advantage to the 
country, 190. 

Liturgy of the Church, little more than 
ancient services remodelled, 554. 

Locomotive engine compared with a 
horse, 13. 

Loja, 311. 

London, how likely to be affected by 
railroads, 30. 

, future researches on its site by 

an Australian Wilkinson, 148. 

Longevity of animals, 78. 

'Lower Canada at the close of 1837,* 
223. 
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Macdonnell, Sir James, speech at a fare- 
well dinner to Lord Durham, 262. 

M'Kenzie, Wm. Lyon, 461 — his influ- 
ence in Downing- street, 462. 

Magician, Egyptian, 171. 

Mahon, Lord — History of England, from 
the Peace of Utrecht, Vol. II. III., 
151, character of these volumes, 151. 
author*8 excellent account of the ex- 
iled house of Stuart, 153. Character 
of the young Pretender, 154 — conse- 
quences of his retreat from Derby, 
158 — ^history of his fortunes from the 
time of his escape from Scotland, 160 
— Invitation to Lord Mahon to con- 
tinue his history, 165. 
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Pariah, Sir ^Voodbiue, txttact from his 

work an Buenos Ayces, 339. 
PasBengeis, DUmbei uf, conveyeil on roil- 

TDBdl, \S. 

Perpetual ssttlement, obnorrBtioni on 
the, 397. 

Plaxiis, artBllal ia the whiUe, 327. 
, Plymleji'i agriculturnL eurvey, TelfociI'B 
[ report on lailwayi In, 4'27. 
I Point Pelfe, defeat oF tlie American in- 

Political affeirs, 223-268— slate ot the 
country, 26U— Ireland, 271— poail 
uf the Queen, 273— courae likely Ic 
punned by niinisten, 275 — and by 
the Conaeivative party, 27lJ. 

Pont y Cyaylte, 420. 

Pope Gregory XVI., iOG-lOr. 

Popeiy, present menacing aspect of, 1 1 1 . 

Popery at Oxford, charRa of, refuted, 
547. 

Portfolio, the— Jau^ous precedent af- 
fotded by its publication, 45S. 

Prieliartl'i Egyptian tnylholu)^, 124. 

Pretender, the Young, 154-163, See 
Mahon. 

Property, aubdivbion and Teatrictiou in 
the disposal of, the cause of the stale 
of fixation of Asia, 3U-1, 

Prussia, king of, conciliatioa of popery, 
115 — his dignified letter respecting 
the bishop ol Paderboro, it 

Piuey, Rev. E. B., Patience and Confi- 
dence the strenglh of the Church, and 
Letter to the Bishop of Oifard on the 
tendency to Romanisra imputed to 
doctrines held by the English Church, 
526 — -Gil chants in the Church ritual, 
566— character of the Reformation, 
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Bailroads, Report ou a general syatemof 
in Ireland, 1 — immutability of nature's 
. works contrasted vith the progressive 
(haracter of humau invention, ii. — 
power of steam on the water, 3-11 — 
steam-boats, 3-7 — a voyage in a baric 
canoe, 7 — advance of steam on land, 
11— increaaa uf speed in travelling, 1^ 
— Srit impressiODS of railroad travet- 

kliuE, a, — a steam journey described, ib, 
—danger attendrng on, 14 — report 
of the number of accidents, 17 — lo- . 
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sulta of facilities of iatercourse. 
ib, — passenger tratBc on railroads 
in England, 18 — in Icelanit, ib, — ui 
Belginm, 19~in Frauco, ii.— Uni|ed 
Stales, ill. — success of railways wher- 
ever tried, 21 — ultimate tesuit of steam 
conveyance, ib, — probable iucrease of 
speed, ib. — advantages to England of 
an increased iatercoursa with other 
luttiuna, 24 — truths which will ba im- 
parted by steam into this country, 29 
— efiects of tailtaads on London, 3U 
— application of steam to vessels of 
war, 32— extent and magnitude of 
railways in progress, 35 — want of 
inrstem in arrangmg the lines, 36 — in 
the details ofcoustiiiction, 37— origin 
of the commissbu for Irish railmays, 
38 — great lines recommended in its 
report, it. — probable heneEt to Ire- 
land, 40— qualifications uf the com- 
missionera, 44 — result of theii la- 
bour, 46 — Dmpi, a, — reasons for ap- 
provmg the lines proposed by them, 
49 — goierument interference in specu- 
lations, 50 — injury to the public of 
permitting railruad monopolies, 54 — 
arterial railroads ought to be under 
the control of government, 57-59— 
lotal to be derived from the report of 
rj, 59— a Board for 
the management of railways aug- 
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Railways, Telford's opinion of, 42". 
Kammohiin Roy on the perpetual settle. 

ment, 400. 
Rapids, Canadian, ilesceat of, la a baik 
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Rengger, Mr,, Reign of Di, Francia,3J3 
—quoted, 359-3G5-3C6 — treatment 
of, by Francla, 368. 
Resurrection of the body, Egyptian be- 
lief in, 128. 
Rickards, R., Esq., India, or facts to 
illustrate the ciioracter and canilition 
of the native inhabitaula, 31i9--on Iho 
over taxation of India, 4UI. 
Riduut, Mr. Qeorge, dismisaal of, by 
Sir F. Head, 486— quibbles of the 
Colonial-ofiice in stating his case, 4ST 
— has nut been restored lo his office 
by Sir George Arthur, 483 — Cause of 
SirF. Head's recall, 489. 
Robertson, Messrs. J. P. and W. P., let- 
on Paraguay, and Francia's reign 
;error, 342 — description of Para- 
,y,ii.— ionmeyto Santa I'i, 343— 
les B[aokingc]garg,34S — Candioti, 
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ijk&oi. ah "S tiUL g ^ i bemt, ib. — cbarao 
ar ;i iBhnnfc.'rS — age of the deer, 
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&c., 415— and otw the Dee, 417 — 
project of the Ellesmere Canal, 418 
— Chirk and Pont y Cysylte aque- 
ducts, 419 — Irish round towers, 422 
— ^Telford's estimate of railroads com- 
pared with canals, 426— employed to 
construct the Caledonian canal, 428- 
443 — improvements on the Trent and 
Mersey canal, 443— on the Birming- 
ham canal, 444 — drainage of the 
Fen country, 447 — other important 
works of Telford, 452— his death, 454 
— ^his character, 455— establishment 
of the institute of civil engineers, 455. 

Temperance, tendency .of society to- 
wards, 379. 

Theology, revival of the study at Ox- 
ford, 535. 

Thespian, edited hyC. Mathews, 198. 

Thimblerig in ancient Egypt, 148. 

' Tracts for the Times' reviewed, 525 — 
See Oxford Theology. 

Travelling by railroad, first impressions 
in, 12,14. 

TVeacle, cup of, to ascertain the direction 
of earthquakes, 61. 

Tunny, 288. 
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United States railroads, why con- 
structed on a temporary foundation, 19. 

Urquhart, Mr., and the affairs of the 
Portfolio, 458, noie. 
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VignoUes, Mr., 45. 
Vine, culture of, in Egypt, 131, noie, 
Vyse, Col., discoveries in the Pyramids, 
129. 

W. 

Wellington, Duke of, speech on the 
Durham ordinance, 243. 

Westerkirk parish, men bom in it, 405. 

Whale, the Sperm, SIS— See Beale. 

Wilkinson's Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians, 120->151 — 
character of the work, 121 — religion 
of the Egyptians, 125 — writes of burial, 
126 — social life— female society, 130 
— entertainments, 132 — palanquin and 
parasol, tfr. — curricle, 134 — seats, 135 
— ceremonial of a dinner party, 135, 
143 — music, 137 —dancing, 139 — 
vases, 142 — cookery, 144 — games, 
chess, &c., 147. 

Wilkinson, Tate, description of, by C. 
Mathews, 209. 

Wroxeter, Antiquities of, 410. 



Xeres, 308. 



X. 
Y. 



Yerba or Paraguay tea, 343. 
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